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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


1.  R.  Boon,  “Voorwaarden  voor  schriftverklaring”  [Conditions  for  Scriptural 
Interpretation],  HomBib  23  (3,  ’64)  55-59. 

Exegesis  which  proposes  to  interpret  the  Bible  as  Holy  Scripture  must  not 
only  be  founded  on  the  explanation  given  by  Jesus  to  the  Apostles.  It  must  also 
take  place  within  the  believing  community  of  the  Church  which  received  this 
teaching  from  the  Twelve. — E.  J.  K. 

2.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Ecumenism  and  New  Testament  Research,”  JournEcumStud 
1  (2,  ’64)  299-314. 

Today  modern  biblical  studies  give  great  ecumenical  promise,  and  the  recent 
(1964)  Biblical  Commission’s  instruction  on  Gospel  exegesis  should  further 
this  tendency.  Three  examples  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  present  ecumenical 
import  of  biblical  research.  (1)  Form-criticism  and  the  Church’s  relation  to  the 
Gospels.  Because  of  form-critical  work,  Protestants  have  a  greater  realization 
of  the  role  of  tradition  in  the  formation  of  the  Gospels.  Among  Catholics  the 
close  tie  between  tradition  and  Scripture  has  been  brought  into  greater  focus 
so  that  Y.  Congar  affirms  that  there  is  not  a  single  dogma  which  the  Church 
holds  by  Scripture  alone,  not  a  single  dogma  which  it  holds  by  tradition  alone. 

(2)  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  Church  organization.  The  structure  of  the 
Qumran  community  in  many  points  exhibits  a  close  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  of  Acts.  Consequently  the  account  in  Acts  is  not  anachronistic 
nor  Hellenistically  colored.  Catholics  are  realizing  that  the  Church  soon  ap¬ 
propriated  and  modified  offices  and  institutions  of  groups  already  existing,  and 
Protestants  are  perceiving  that  idyllic  simplicity  and  charismatic  freedom  were 
not  characteristic  of  the  primitive  Church. 

(3)  The  limited  possibility  of  a  “common  Bible.”  The  proposal  faces  several 
difficulties.  The  idea  that  all  Christians  will  accept  a  single  Bible  is  a  romantic 
dream,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  a  Bible  be  so  common  that  it  replace 
all  other  translations.  However,  a  common  Bible  could  have  a  legitimate  ecu¬ 
menical  use.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  proper  authorities  mutually 
recognize  either  an  existing  translation  or  to  have  a  new  translation  made  by  a 
body  of  scholars  chosen  from  different  religious  groups,  a  project  which  seems 
unrealizable.  The  realization,  however,  that  the  difficulties  are  formidable  does 
not  mean  they  cannot  be  overcome. — J.  J.  C. 

3.  G.  Clarke  Chapman,  “Interpretation  in  Contemporary  Theology.  III.  The 
Proclamation-History:  Hermann  Diem  and  the  Historical-Theological  Prob¬ 
lem,”  Interpretation  18  (3,  ’64)  329-345. 

“Diem’s  concept  of  the  Verkundigungsgeschichte  may  be  quite  helpful  to 
theology,  in  that  it  introduces  a  historically  oriented  hermeneutical  perspective 
which  permits  exegetical  discussion  and  restrains  the  arbitrariness  possible  in  a 
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‘revelation-positivism.’  It  is  also  of  value  in  reminding  the  historical  critic  of 
the  limitations  of  his  method  when  compared  humbly  to  his  material,  Scripture. 
But  until  a  fundamental  critique  of  historical  reason  and  the  presuppositions 
and  methods  proper  to  Historie  is  at  last  successfully  undertaken  by  a  twentieth- 
century  Kant,  the  proclamation-history  (and  other  cognates  of  Geschichte )  can 
only  be  an  ambiguous  term  of  exhortation  rather  than  of  denotation  to  the 
conscientious  historical  scholar.  For  the  time  being,  then,  the  pervasive  bifurca¬ 
tion  in  hermeneutics  between  historical  and  theological  methods  may  act  not 
only  as  a  handicap  but  also  as  a  safeguard.” 

4.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Fragen  an  Gerhard  von  Rad,”  EvangTheol  24  (3,  ’64) 
113-125. 

G.  von  Rad’s  Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  Vol.  I  (2nd  ed.,  1958),  Vol. 
II  (1960)  uses  Heils geschichte  as  a  method  of  unifying  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
He  locates  a  stratum  of  OT  tradition  which  is  so  close  to  the  events  described 
that  it  presents  these  events  virtually  without  interpretation;  these  descriptions 
of  themselves  prompt  an  explanation  which  in  turn  becomes  part  of  the  tradition 
of  the  event.  According  to  von  Rad,  Israel’s  understanding  of  its  history  as 
Heils  geschichte  grew  out  of  such  a  unity  of  historical  fact  and  theological 
interpretation,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently  demonstrated  this  unity  from  the  text. 
The  narrative  can  more  accurately  be  said  to  presuppose  that  Yahweh,  who 
reveals  Himself  in  historical  events,  is  in  fact  God;  Heilsgeschichte  is  this  pre¬ 
supposition  raised  to  the  level  of  a  theology.  The  real  subject  of  von  Rad’s 
theology  seems  to  be  a  creedal  position  presupposed  in  the  text,  rather  than 
the  accounts  themselves. 

A  linear  and  continuous  view  of  history  is  the  basis  for  the  theology  of 
von  Rad,  although  he  must  omit  sections  of  that  history,  i.e.,  the  Judaism  of 
the  intertestamental  and  the  NT  periods.  He  claims  to  find  this  view  in  the 
NT,  e.g.,  Acts  7  and  13;  Heb  11,  but  the  OT  events  there  cited  were  selected 
ad  hoc. 

The  continuity  which  Heilsgeschichte  sees  in  the  Law  does  not  exist.  If  in  the 
OT,  Law  and  Covenant  are  the  expressions  of  God’s  will  to  save  His  people,  it 
is  not  so  expressed  in  tlje  NT.  The  OT  “faith,”  lacking  the  specific  content 
“Jesus  Christ,”  is  not  the  faith  of  the  NT.  The  NT  creeds  refer  backward  to 
the  OT  when  they  presuppose  that  it  is  the  OT  God  who  acts  in  Christ;  but 
they  also  refer  forward,  to  the  Church  which  includes  the  believer  who  confesses 
these  creeds.  The  Church  is  Israel,  but  also  the  people  of  the  New  Covenant; 
ekklesia,  but  also  the  Body  of  Christ;  its  Christ  is  kyrios,  but  also  logos.  This 
dialectic  of  historical  and  non-historical  categories  is  lost  in  von  Rad’s  “unify¬ 
ing  concept.” — A.  T.  K. 

5.  G.  von  Rad,  “Antwort  auf  Conzelmanns  Fragen,”  [An  Open  Letter]  Evang 
Theol  24  (7,  ’64)  388-394.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

Surprisingly  you  argue  against  me,  not  as  an  exegete,  but  as  a  theologian, 
and  you  have  not  stated  the  premises  upon  which  your  own  theological  con- 
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elusions  are  based.  You  also  appear  to  proceed  from  a  fixed  theological  theory, 
while  the  writer  has  approached  the  problem  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

The  writer’s  interpretation  does  allow  for  breaks  in  the  OT  tradition.  But  in 
the  OT  we  see  the  phenomenon  of  a  continuity,  a  linear  history  of  God’s  acts, 
and  from  this  comes  the  idea  of  salvation-history.  This  history  is  not  an  iron- 
bound  process,  but  a  trend  such  as  Paul  indicated  in  Rom  5 : 13,  20.  Undoubtedly 
a  crisis  exists  today  between  the  modern  and  the  OT  concept  of  history.  The 
modern  concept  leaves  out  the  principal  part  of  the  OT,  the  word  of  God  and 
His  acts  in  history.  However,  the  findings  of  historical  positivism  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  definitive  truth  regarding  the  facts  of  history.  The  kerygmatic 
view  of  history  should  be  considered  as  well,  since  the  two  concepts  of  history 
can  and  should  be  combined. 

You  seem  to  conceive  the  problem  too  naively  when  you  would  accept  the 
facts  from  the  modern  historical  method  and  would  consider  Israel’s  kerygmatic 
viewpoint  of  history  almost  irrelevant.  Finally,  a  second  reading  of  your  essay 
suggests  that,  since  you  compare  the  OT  idea  of  promise  and  fulfillment,  faith 
and  obedience  to  heathen  myths,  you  would  reduce  the  experiences  of  ancient 
Israel  to  the  category  of  natural  religion.  If  so,  you  would  have  the  entire  OT 
against  you. — J.  J.  C. 

6.  G.  R.  Edwards,  “Opportunity  for  Interdependence.  The  Present  State  of 
New  Testament  Interpretation,”  Interpretation  18  (3,  ’64)  285-303. 

In  this  survey  of  NT  interpretation  since  1900,  the  focus  is  upon  history  and 
eschatology  primarily  in  the  study  of  the  Gospels.  “Interpretation”  now  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  field  of  interplay  between  philosophy  and  religion,  since  it  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  language  of  biblical  interpreters,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  introduces  philosophical  presuppositions.  The  recognition  and 
clarification  of  these  presuppositions  may  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  element 
in  what  is  called  the  “new  hermeneutic.” 

A.  Schweitzer  in  his  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (1906)  clarified 
history  and  eschatology,  and  developments  since  his  time  can  be  considered  as 
responses  and  countermeasures  to  the  wreckage  he  left  in  Christology  by  histori¬ 
cal  and  eschatological  criticism.  The  first  countermeasure  was  Barthianism 
which  was  no  contribution  to  critical  historical  study.  The  second  counter¬ 
measure  came  in  Dodd’s  realized  eschatology  and  kerygma  theology.  This 
eschatology  faces  serious  problems,  and  the  kerygma  theology  raises  the  old 
question  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith. 

Next  comes  the  existential  interpretation  and  demythologizing  which  con¬ 
stitute  Bultmann’s  culminating  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the  NT. 
In  this  view,  history  and  eschatology  pass  over  the  head  of  the  earlier  discussion 
of  these  problems.  Bultmann’s  pupils  are  responsible  for  the  new  quest  which 
dispenses  with  the  religious  irrelevance  of  empirical  history  and  derives  its 
legitimacy  from  a  realistic  understanding  of  man’s  predicament  and  his  need. 
Hence  many  old  problems  are  approached  from  a  new  angle.  And  thus  critical 
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inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  has  now  reached  a  state  of  development  which 
permits  Christians  of  all  strands  “to  engage  together  in  meaningful  biblical 
discussion  far  beyond  the  proof-texting  of  sectarian  preferences.” — J.  J.  C. 

7.  E.  Hill,  “Remythologising:  the  Key  to  Scripture,”  Scripture  16  (35,  ’64) 
65-75. 

To  appreciate  the  full  truth  of  Scripture  we  should  cultivate  an  attitude  of 
mind  like  that  of  the  sacred  writers,  especially  those  of  the  NT.  The  biblical 
authors  have  in  common  a  capacity  to  think  in  pictures,  in  concrete  images, 
images  derived  from  the  OT  and  with  their  origins  going  back  deep  into  ancient 
myth  forms.  These  writers  do  not  first  give  a  bare  description  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion  and  death  and  then  reflect  upon  its  significance  in  abstract  language; 
they  write  its  significance  into  the  very  story  by  the  way  they  describe  the 
details  to  fit  OT  passages  such  as  Isa  53. 

What  I  call  a  mythological  habit  of  mind  is  “an  ability  to  think,  and  to  reflect 
on  events,  in  concrete  images  and  pictures ;  it  is  the  sense  that  only  by  such 
reflection  can  one  reach  a  really  deep  and  genuine  understanding  of  God  and 
His  saving  revelation.”  This  way  of  thinking  seems  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  Christ,  and  if  we  would  share  more  fully  in  His  mind,  we  too  must  learn  to 
think  concretely,  imaginatively,  in  parables. — J.  J.  C. 

8.  R.  Marle,  “Das  theologische  Problem  der  Hermeneutik,”  BibLcben  5  (2, 
’64)  95-102. 

The  history  of  modern  scriptural  interpretation,  especially  of  the  work  by 
Bultmann,  Fuchs  and  Ebeling,  indicates  that  hermeneutics  may  be  called  the 
theological  problem  of  the  day.  Protestant  scholars  strive  for  direct  contact  with 
the  biblical  text,  but  this  contact  seems  difficult  without  the  aid  of  the  Church 
and  its  tradition.  The  Fathers  and  medieval  theologians  interpreted  the  Bible 
within  a  context  of  faith,  but  today  one  must  approach  the  text  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  modern  man  who  has  little  or  no  faith.  The  problem 
of  interpretation,  therefore,  seems  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  rational 
basis  for  faith.  This  new  challenge  to  biblical  authority  has  produced  in  Catholic 
circles  a  tension  between  exegesis  and  systematic  theology,  a  tension  which  is 
being  resolved  by  friendly  dialogue  of  exegetes  and  theologians. — J.  J.  C. 

9.  A.  McGing,  “History  Repeats  Itself:  St.  Thomas  and  the  Biblical  Renewal,” 

IrEcclRec  102  (2,  ’64)  75-85. 

In  his  own  day  Thomas  faced  the  same  hostility  and  suspicion  which  modern 
biblical  scholarship  met  among  Catholics  before  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  (1943), 
and  he  produced  a  theological  revolution  that  is  remarkably  parallel  to  the 
present  biblical  renaissance.  Biblical  theology  today  offers  us  not  an  abstract 
discussion  but  a  concrete  history  of  salvation  which  invites  us  to  a  decision. 

-J.  J-  c. 
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10.  C.  U.  Porter,  “Principles  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,”  Encounter  25 
(1,  ’64)  41-49. 

Recognizing  the  unique  character  of  the  NT  writings  as  well  as  the  social 
and  cultural  incoherence  of  our  own  times,  present-day  NT  interpretation  fuses 
theological  concern  with  the  findings  of  scientific  history.  Such  a  synthesis  takes 
into  account  that  only  one  who  stands  in  history  and  shares  in  responsibility  for 
it  can  understand  history  and  that  history  in  the  NT  deals  with  the  basic  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  existence  such  as  the  meaning  of  personal  life  and  God’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  His  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  since  revelation  comes  in  and 
through  history,  the  interpreter  must  possess  the  philological  and  historical 
knowledge  required  to  frame  these  questions  intelligently.  Yet  always,  the 
interpreter  must  realize  that  the  understanding  of  the  NT  is  never  definitive, 
but  rather  remains  open  because  the  Word  of  God  discloses  itself  anew  in  every 
situation,  in  every  historical  context  in  which  the  interpreter  stands. — D.  J.  H. 

11.  B.  Prete,  “II  ‘senso  biblico’  in  teologia,”  RivistBib  12  (1,  ’64)  3-25. 

The  treasure  of  truth  contained  in  the  Bible  is'  discovered  gradually  under  the 
light  of  faith  which  acts  as  a  norm  for  theological  and  exegetical  investigation. 
This  progressive  discovery  of  the  data  of  revelation  present  in  the  Scriptures 
offers  a  deeper  and  a  richer  biblical  sense.  Through  it,  systematic  theology  finds 
the  doctrinal  elements  that  give  it  life  and  render  it  equal  to  the  dimension  of 
revealed  truth,  the  ultimate  object  of  its  endeavors.  The  full  development  of 
theology  as  a  science  of  revelation  is  influenced  by  its  vital  contribution  to  the 
biblical  sense.  This  sense  is  one  with  the  genuine  datum  of  revelation  preserved 
and  transmitted  through  the  Scriptures. — C.  S. 

12.  M.  Redfern,  “Signs  and  Wonders,”  LifeSpir  18  (212,  ’64)  478-488. 

A  demonstration  of  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  faith  is  impossible  by  the 
bare  assertion  of  a  miracle  seized  from  its  context  in  salvation-history  and 
radically  misinterpreted.  This  objective  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  gospel  is 
preached  from  the  context  and  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  revealed  by  God 
— proclaimed,  that  is,  as  the  history  of  salvation  enacted  by  God,  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  and  constantly  made  present  again  by  the  preaching  Church. 
-J.  J.  C. 

13.  H.  Rivera,  “Situacion  actual  del  sentido  pleno,”  RevistBib  26  (111-112, 
’64)  41-46. 

A  survey  of  various  writings  on  the  subject  shows  that  the  sensns  plenior, 
though  it  is  not  the  answer  to  all  difficulties,  provides  a  coherent  and  solid 
interpretation  for  some  OT  texts  that  are  used  in  the  NT. 

14.  D.  T.  Rowlingson,  “Toward  a  Greater  Agreement.  Intellectual  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Factors  in  Biblical  Interpretation,”  Interpretation  18  (2,  ’64)  149-155. 

“Intellectual  and  spiritual  capacities  must  exist  in  combination  if  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  valid — especially  when  it  is  concerned  to  translate  the 
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ancient  truths  into  current  coin.  Intellect  alone  produces  a  barren  rationalism; 
spiritual  awareness  alone  ends  in  sentimentality.”  The  proper  attitude  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Jesus’  use  of  the  OT,  by  Luther’s  rediscovery  of  the  Bible  and  by 
J.  Knox’s  The  Church  and  the  Reality  of  Christ  (1962).' 

15.  K.  Runia,  “Dangerous  Trends  in  Modern  Theological  Thought,”  Cone 
TheolMon  35  (6,  ’64)  331-342. 

Theology  today  is  threatened  by  a  new  liberalism  whose  chief  representatives 
are  Bultmann  and  Tillich.  They  find  the  hermeneutical  principle  for  Scripture 
in  the  world  view  of  modern  science  and  in  the  self-understanding  of  modern 
man.  Instead,  the  principle  should  be  taken  from  the  Bible  itself.  “Being  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  and  dealing  with  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  i.e., 
with  God’s  redemptive  activity  in  history,  the  Bible  provides  its  own  hermeneu¬ 
tics,  the  hermeneutics  of  revelation.” — J.  J.  C. 

16.  J.  A.  Sanders,  “To  Tell  the  Truth,”  ChristCent  81  (June  10,  ’64)  763-766. 

Myth,  biblically  speaking,  is  not  fiction  or  fable ;  it  is  simply  a  way  of  telling 
the  truth. 

17.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Neutestamentliche  Einleitung  Heute,”  TheolQuart  144 
(1,  ’64)  1-11. 

Two  recent  NT  introductions,  P.  Feine,  J.  Behme,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament,  ed.  W.  G.  Kiimmel  (12  ed.,  1963),  and  W.  Marxsen,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Testament  (1963),  show  the  trend  of  modern  scholarship.  Feme’s 
traditional  interpretations  frequently  have  been  abandoned  by  Kiimmel  who 
believes  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  are  unknown  and  who  accepts  as  genuine 
only  nine  of  the  letters  in  the  Pauline  corpus.  Marxsen,  whose  interest  is 
predominantly  theological,  maintains  that  there  are  only  seven  genuinely  Pauline 
Epistles.  These  positions  stand  in  contrast  with  those  of  Catholics  generally. 
However,  there  has  been  a  moderate  change,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  statements 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Enchiridion  Biblicum  (1954).  Of  representative 
Catholic  works  the  introduction  of  Robert-Feuillet  (1959)  retains  many  tradi¬ 
tional  views,  while  A.  Wikenhauser  (4th  ed.,  ed.  A.  Vogtle,  1961)  has  fewer. 
The  traditional  viewpoint  is  still  less  evident  in  the  NT  articles  of  Lexikon  fur 
Theologie  und  Kirche  (2nd  ed.,  1957  ff.). — J.  J.  C. 

Interpretation,  cf.  §§  9-98 — 106. 

Revelation 

18.  J.  Alfaro,  “Une  Dogmatique  de  la  Revelation,”  SciEccl  16  (2,  ’64)  351-357. 

R.  Latourelle,  Theologie  de  la  Revelation  (1963),  is  the  first  Catholic  dog¬ 
matic  treatise  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  the  word  of  God.  While  the  discussion 
of  SS  material  is  good,  the  volume  could  have  been  improved  by  a  special  treat- 
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ment  of  Hebrews  that  would  show  how  this  Epistle  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  theology  of  Paul  and  of  John. — J.  J.  C. 

19.  I.  Camporeale,  “Storia,  Rivelazione  e  Teologia,”  Sapienza  17  (1-2,  ’64) 
44-47. 

A  study  of  revelation  as  history  and  meta-history  and  of  the  relation  of  revela¬ 
tion  to  theology. 

20.  R.  Latourelle,  “Miracle  et  Revelation,”  Gregorianum  43  (3,  ’62)  492-509. 

Besides  being  signs  of  revelation,  miracles  are  signs  of  God’s  love,  of  the 

coming  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  Redeemer,  of  Christ’s  divine  mission  and 

glory,  of  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  They  are  also  a  symbol 

of  the  sacramental  economy  and  a  sign  of  the  final  transformation  of  the  world. 

The  function  of  a  miracle  can  be  studied  under  three  aspects.  (1)  By  winning 

his  good  will,  a  miracle  disposes  a  person  for  dialogue  with  God.  Significantly 

most  of  Christ’s  miracles  were  those  of  mercy,  e.g.,  healing  the  sick.  (2)  If 

explicitly  invoked  on  behalf  of  a  message  claimed  to  be  revealed,  the  miracle 

% 

shows  that  God  has  set  His  seal  upon  this  message.  (3)  Lastly,  because  of 
their  many  and  diverse  forms,  miracles  can  fittingly  suggest  the  riches  con¬ 
tained  in  the  economy  of  grace  and  of  the  sacraments.  Thus  a  miracle  prepares 
for  revelation,  authenticates  revelation  as  God’s  word,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
revelation  in  this  world.  All  three  functions  are  inseparable,  and  all  are  intended 
to  serve  revelation. — J.  J.  C. 

21.  R.  Latourelle,  “Miracles  and  revelation,”  TheolDig  12  (2,  ’64)  99-103. 
A  digest  of  the  preceding  article. 

22.  G.  Moran,  “What  is  Revelation?”  TheolStud  25  (2,  ’64)  217-231. 

In  the  debate  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  it  is  well  to  understand  clearly  the 
nature  of  revelation.  Four  areas  are  briefly  touched  upon  here:  (1)  the  natural 
foundations  of  supernatural  revelation;  (2)  revelation  as  supernatural  and  his¬ 
torical;  (3)  Christ  as  the  fullness  of  revelation;  (4)  the  apostles  as  source  of 
revelation  for  the  Church. 

(1)  All  personal  knowledge  is  truly  called  “revelation,”  the  reciprocal  giving 
and  receiving  of  knowledge  within  living  experience.  There  is  no  revelation 
unless  it  is  received,  while  to  receive  is  already  to  give  back,  and  the  reception 
which  is  a  giving  is  itself  the  impetus  to  further  revelation. 

(2)  Supernatural  revelation  seems  possible  only  within  the  context  of  a 
supernatural  life.  Today,  all  realize  that  revelation  does  not  consist  in  doctrines 
or  in  statements  but  in  the  historical  saving  actions  of  God.  Revelation  in  the 
objective  sense  exists  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  Man  does  not  believe  in 
statements  or  in  events,  but  in  God  revealed  in  human  experience  and  conscious¬ 
ness.  Moreover,  revelation  that  is  divine  takes  on  a  vast,  even  a  cosmic,  signifi¬ 
cance,  e.g.,  the  OT  events  are  understandable  only  in  the  context  of  Jewish 
historv  as  directed  toward  a  fulfillment. 
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(3)  That  Christ  is  the  fullness  of  revelation  is  a  commonplace.  Revelation 
comes  to  its  full  fruition  in  His  human  consciousness,  and  our  supernatural 
knowledge  is  a  participation  in  the  cognitive  experience  of  Christ.  (4)  The 
apostles  communicated  to  the  faithful  their  knowledge  of  Christ  by  their  personal 
testimony,  and  when  they  bequeathed  their  legacy  to  the  Church,  the  means  of 
expression  was  a  testimony  of  faith.  If  one  asks  where  this  revelation  continues 
to  exist,  the  answer  would  be:  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  as  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

23.  G.  Muschalek  and  A.  Gamper,  “Offenbarung  in  Geschichte,”  ZeitKath 
Theol  86  (2,  ’64)  180-196. 

A  critique  is  given  of  R.  Rendtdorff’s  article,  “Die  Offenbarungsvorstellungen 
im  Alten  Israel”  in  W.  Pannenberg,  R.  Rendtdorff,  U.  Wilckens,  Offenbarung 
als  Geschichte  (2nd  ed.,  1963).  First,  the  results  of  the  research  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  various  concepts  are  presented:  terms  for  “reveal”;  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  nir’ah,  noda‘  and  kebod  Yahzveh ;  the  formula  ’ani  Yalvweh 
in  relation  to  knowing  God  through  His  activity,  used  separately  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  yada‘ ;  the  general  notion  of  knowing  Yahweh  through  His  activity; 
the  prophetic  word  as  subordinate  to  God’s  self-manifestation.  Then  follow 
remarks  on  two  main  points:  self-revelation  occurs  not  only  in  historical  facts; 
the  prophetical  word  and  historical  event  must  be  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  Revelation  is  given  by  God  as  such,  and  God’s  acts  in  history  can 
only  be  recognized  as  such  by  means  of  the  preceding  prophetical  word. — J.  A.  S. 

24.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Reflexiones  sobre  la  Revelacion  en  la  Biblia,”  Selec 
Teol  3  (10,  ’64)  97-106. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  BibZeit  7(1,  ’63)  2-22  [cf.  §  8-16]. 

25.  G.  M.  Vielmo,  “De  Verbi  Dei  revelatione  et  Spiritus  Dei  communicatione,” 
DivThom  67  (1,  ’64)  3-21. 

A  survey  is  presented  of  revelation  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  and  especially 
of  the  revelation  granted  to  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ  and  through  Him  to 
the  apostles  and  to  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  revelation  is  studied  together 
with  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  because  without  the  Holy  Spirit  revelation 
cannot  be  preserved  intact  or  faithfully  developed. — J.  J.  C. 

Bultmann 

26.  P.  J.  Cahill,  “Rudolf  Bultmann  and  Post-Bultmann  Tendencies,”  CathBib 
Quart  26  (2,  ’64)  153-178. 

Bultmann  has  helped  to  divert  the  mainstream  of  Gospel  study  from  the  purely 
historical  to  the  kerygmatic  approach,  but  now  his  pupils  feel  that  the  new 
quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  alters  his  principles  and  theological  synthesis. 
This  article,  after  sketching  the  history  of  the  problem  of  the  Jesus  of  history 
from  Reimarus  through  Strauss,  Renan  and  M.  Kahler,  etc.,  analyzes  the  main 
lines  of  the  post-Bultmann  evolution. 
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The  new  quest  began  with  a  paper  read  by  E.  Kasemann  at  the  1953  meeting 
of  the  “Old  Marburgers.”  He  insisted  that  despite  the  difficulties  the  scholar 
must  be  interested  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  and  should  by  historical  method 
establish  some  continuity  between  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic  Christ. 
Fuchs  finds  this  continuity  in  Jesus’  conduct  and  in  His  understanding  of  exist¬ 
ence,  an  understanding  which  is  analogously  available  to  all  believers  through 
and  in  the  kerygma.  According  to  Bornkamm,  both  Jesus’  message  and  His 
conduct  are  related  to  the  kerygma,  for  the  earthly  Jesus,  though  He  made  no 
Messianic  claims,  aroused  Messianic  hopes  that  are  fulfilled  by  the  exalted  Lord 
who  is  one  and  the  same  person.  Conzelmann  finds  the  kerygma  in  mice  in 
Jesus’  works,  while  G.  Ebeling  sees  the  historical  Jesus  as  a  witness  of  faith. 

In  his  reaction  to  the  new  quest,  Bultmann  admits  there  is  historical  continuity 
between  the  work  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  primitive  kerygma  but  the 
Jesus  of  history  is  not  identical  w'ith  the  Christ  of  the  kerygma.  For  historico- 
critical  method  cannot  show  that  God  has  made  Christ  the  Lord;  this  event  is 
accepted  by  faith  and  is  not  proven.  The  kerygma,  Bultmann  insists,  relates 
only  that  God  has  acted  in  this  historical  man  and  does  not  give  details  of 
Jesus’  human  nature  in  its  concrete  historical  manifestation.  The  Gospels  simply 
do  not  give  enough  details  to  reconstruct  Jesus’  personality  nor  do  they  indicate 
how  Jesus  understood  the  supreme  event  of  His  death.  Furthermore,  to  make  the 
historical  Jesus  relevant  to  our  day,  one  must  insist  on  the  need  for  an  existen¬ 
tial  encounter  with  history  in  which  man  accepts  or  rejects  the  kerygma. 

The  post-Bultmannian  movement  is  helping  to  clarify  our  concept  of  theology, 
especially  its  objective  theoretical  element,  as  distinct  from  faith.  With  its  proper 
articulation  of  problems  and  the  premium  placed  upon  understanding,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  contributing  to  theological  method. — M.  A.  F. 

27.  R.  F.  Grabau,  “The  Necessity  of  Myth:  An  Answer  to  Rudolph  Bultmann/” 
JournRelAA  (2,  ’64)  113-121. 

Based  on  the  mistaken  view  that  myth  is  a  wrong  or  at  least  distorted  mode 
of  expression,  Bultmann’s  program  for  demythologizing  [cf.  §  7-17]  lacks  firm 
foundation.  (1)  In  denying  the  possibility  of  the  objectifying  vision  which  myth 
provides,  Bultmann  removes  the  objective  pole  in  religious  belief,  for  myth  is 
man’s  means  for  expressing  the  objective  referent  of  religious  consciousness. 
(2)  Since  myth  does  not  conceal  but  enriches,  Bultmann  errs  in  trying  to  trans¬ 
late  myth  into  non-mythological  terms.  (3)  While  myth  can  be  interpreted 
existentially,  such  interpretation  does  not  exhaust  the  myth.  (4)  The  assertion 
that  myth  and  existential  interpretation  are  mutually  exclusive  is  false.  (5)  By 
interpreting  myth  in  terms  of  Heidegger’s  ontology,  Bultmann  merely  recom¬ 
mends  to  us  a  set  of  existential  myths  to  replace  the  kind  of  myths  which  he 
himself  does  not  like. — D.  J.  H. 

28.  M.  Lackmann,  “Was  ist  zum  Entmythologisierungs-Programm  Prof.  Bult- 
manns  zu  sagen  ?’’  Bausteine  4  (15,  ’64)  15-16. 

A  scientific  discussion  of  Bultmann’s  position  is  not  given,  but  his  conclusions 
are  found  to  contradict  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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29.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Rudolf  Bultmann:  A  Catholic  Survey,”  Month  32  (1-2, 
’64)  51-62. 

Bultmann  has  received  much  attention  and  friendly  criticism  from  Catholic 
scholars.  Among  the  criticisms  are  these:  that  he  does  not  define  myth  exactly, 
that  he  depends  excessively  on  philosophy,  that  he  pays  an  absolute  cult  to 
scientific  method,  that  history  suffers  from  his  existentialism  and  scientism, 
that  his  demythologizing  is  a  subtraction  rather  than  an  interpretation. 

When  Bultmann  explains  the  Christian  event  as  the  decisive  act  of  God  in 
Christ,  many  ask  whether  this  act  is  not  entirely  subjective.  Christianity  seems 
reduced  to  preaching,  and  the  saving  power  of  the  word  resides  in  the  faith  of 
him  who  hears  the  word  so  that  ultimately  the  believer  is  the  agent  of  his  own 
salvation.  Also,  Bultmann’s  scheme  has  no  place  for  the  Church.  Now  the  failure 
to  present  salvation  in  any  terms  that  correspond  to  the  NT  derives  from  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  OT  as  a  necessary  presupposition  to  the  proclamation. 
Moreover,  in  Bultmann’s  plan  the  Resurrection  cannot  be  interpreted  as  an 
event,  and  it  is  only  as  an  event  that  it  has  saving  value.  Bultmann  may  have 
revived  a  modern  form  of  gnosis. 

At  the  same  time  a  true  debt  is  owed  to  this  scholar.  First  of  all,  one  must 
admire  his  great  learning,  his  transparent  honesty  and  his  deep  religious  faith. 
Secondly,  he  has  a  genius  for  asking  the  right  questions,  one  of  which  is  the 
relevance  of  the  gospel  for  the  modern  man.  Bultmann’s  presentation  of  the 
kerygma  as  encounter  which  issues  in  commitment  has  made  a  deep  impression 
on  contemporary  theology.  And  there  is  ample  room  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
elements  of  encounter  and  commitment  into  our  form  of  the  proclamation. 

-J.  J.  c. 

30.  T.  C.  Oden,  “The  Alleged  Structural  Inconsistency  in  Bultmann,”  Journ 
Rel  44  (3,  ’64)  193-200. 

S.  Ogden’s  interpretation  of  Bultmann  must  be  viewed  as  a  highly  colored 
perception  of  Bultmann  characterized  by  failure  to  accept  the  fact  that  in  his  full 
integrity  he  is  both  existentialist  and  Lutheran,  both  Heideggerian  and  kerygma- 
tic.  The  specific  inconsistency  of  which  Ogden  speaks,  namely,  that  Christian 
faith  is  an  original  possibility  of  man  yet  actually  realizable  only  because  of 
the  event  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  can  be  found  in  this  formulation  nowhere  except 
in  Ogden’s  own  book,  Christ  zvithout  Myth  (1961),  and  yet  it  is  there  alleged 
to  be  “an  emerging  consensus.” 

Bultmann  never  understands  Christian  faith  as  an  actual  optable  possibility 
of  natural  man  apart  from  the  unique  event  which  calls  forth  faith,  namely,  the 
word  of  God  in  the  Christ-event.  Man’s  natural  knowledge  of  God  is  merely 
a  self-knowledge  of  his  own  limitation  which  is  finally  only  a  negative  affirma¬ 
tion  of  his  lack  of  God.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  Ogden’s  claim  that  Christian 
faith  is  “nothing  other  than  a  possibility  of  existentiell  self-understanding,”  a 
definition  utterly  foreign  to  Bultmann  who  understands  faith  as  “the  attitude 
of  man  in  which  he  receives  the  gift  of  God’s  righteousness  and  in  which  the 
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divine  deed  of  salvation  accomplishes  itself  with  him.”  Bultmann’s  view  that 
faith  in  Christ  enables  authentic  existence  is  altered  by  Ogden  to  allege  that 
authentic  existence  is  synonymous  with  a  generalized  openness  to  the  future 
and  bears  no  necessary  relation  with  the  event  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Ogden’s 
strongest  argument  that  the  possibility  of  Christian  existence  is  open  to  man 
qua  man,  for  otherwise  man  could  hardly  be  responsible  for  failing  to  realize 
it,  is  answered  in  three  steps.  One  answer  is  that  man’s  self-assertiveness,  which 
makes  him  think  he  can  achieve  authentic  life  on  his  own  initiative,  is  precisely 
what  prevents  him  from  achieving  it. — J.  J.  C. 

31.  T.  C.  Oden,  “Bultmann  as  Lutheran  Existentialist,”  Dialog  3  (3,  ’64) 
207-214. 

Bultmann  is  misunderstood  from  two  quite  different  viewpoints.  One  group 
of  critics  expels  his  existentialism  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  the  other 
group  expels  his  Lutheranism  from  legitimate  existentialism.  A  correct  estimate 
of  Bultmann  must  always  perceive  that  he  is  essentially  a  Lutheran.  He  is 
basically  to  be  understood  as  a  Lutheran  existentialist,  both  fully  Heideggerian 
and  fully  confessional,  and  any  attempt  to  perceive  him  as  not  Lutheran  in  his 
existentialism  (as  do  E.  Kinder,  W.  Kiinneth  and  others)  or  unexistential  in 
his  Lutheranism  (as  do  F.  Buri,  K.  Jaspers  and  S.  Ogden)  is  an  inadequate 
perception  of  his  significance  for  contemporary  theology. — J.  J.  C. 

32.  F.  Refoule,  “  ‘La  vague  Bultmannienne’,”  RevSciPhilTheol  48  (2,  ’64) 
233-273. 

This  survey  of  Bultmann’s  influence  is  developed  in  three  stages:  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  (1963) ;  recent  works  on  Bultmann; 
Bultmann  and  ecumenism. 

Bultmann,  cf.  §§  9-71;  9-310. 

Inspiration  and  Inerrancy 

33.  A.  Bea,  “II  carattere  storico  dei  Vangeli  sinottici  come  opere  ispirate,” 
CivCatt  115/3  (June  20,  ’64)  526-545. 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of  inspiration  with  its  consequent  inerrancy,  the 
psychology  of  the  biblical  writer  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  using  men 
to  produce  the  Bible,  God  condescended  to  their  condition  so  that  the  message 
is  recorded  in  human  words  and  both  God  and  man  are  authors  of  the  text. 
For  inerrancy  a  problem  arises  from  the  divergence  between  the  Evangelists 
when  they  narrate  the  same  event.  In  general,  one  may  say  that  the  same  fact 
can  be  variously  reported  by  different  witnesses,  and  for  the  Gospels  these  prin¬ 
ciples  also  should  be  applied.  (1)  The  Gospels  are  not  stenographic  records, 
and  the  Evangelists  are  not  following  the  norms  of  modern  history.  (2)  The 
intention  of  the  sacred  writer  should  be  carefully  established.  (3)  Full  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  ancient  Jewish  manner  of  thinking  and  writing. 
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The  sayings  of  Jesus  have  gone  through  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Gospels — the  actual  words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  the  words  as  preached  by  the 
apostles,  and  finally  the  words  as  written  down  in  the  NT.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  in  a  passage  what  is  more  primitive  from  what  is  later,  such  as  an 
explanation  of  Jesus’  words  given  by  an  apostle  or  an  Evangelist  for  some 
audience.  However,  what  is  later  is  not  therefore  of  less  theological  value  or 
less  the  word  of  God  than  what  is  primitive.  Finally,  instructions  are  given  for 
the  way  of  presenting  the  Gospels  to  the  faithful. — J.  J.  C. 

34.  A.  Bea,  “El  caracter  de  los  evangelios  sinopticos  como  obras  inspiradas  y 
palabra  de  Dios,”  RevistBib  26  (111-112,  ’64)  16-30. 

A  Spanish  version  of  the  preceding  article. 

35.  N.  Lohfink,  “t)ber  die  Irrtumslosigkeit  und  die  Einheit  der  Schrift,” 
StimmZeit  174  (9,  ’64)  161-181. 

For  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  three  formulas  have  been  proposed:  the 
biblical  writer  is  inerrant;  each  book  of  the  Bible  is  inerrant;  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  inerrant.  The  evidence  favors  this  last  formula.  It  would  appear  that 
OT  statements  have  their  true  meaning  in  the  light  of  the  entire  Bible,  especially 
of  the  NT,  so  that  the  OT  could  have  a  transitory  stratum  of  meaning.  The 
literal  sense  could  be  called  the  theological  sense  as  discovered  by  the  analogy 
of  faith.  This  is  not  the  fuller  sense  known  only  to  the  divine  author  of  Scripture. 
Rather  we  should  speak  of  the  sense  intended  by  the  “final  author”  of  the  OT, 
i.e.,  the  NT  writer  who  unfolds  for  us  the  meaning  of  the  OT  text. 

With  this  principle  difficulties  can  be  solved  such  as  those  connected  with 
the  holy  war  of  the  Israelites  and  the  cursing  psalms.  In  the  wake  of  Pius  XII’s 
encyclical  on  Scripture,  some  made  the  study  of  literary  genres  a  panacea  for 
all  problems.  However,  it  is  not  the  literary  genre  but  the  NT  which  estab¬ 
lishes  that  the  emphasis  in  Gen  1  is  only  on  statements  concerning  creation. 
Other  difficulties,  such  as  Joshua’s  mention  of  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and 
Ai,  can  be  solved  from  this  new  concept  of  biblical  inerrancy. 

The  historical  method  must  still  be  used.  But  the  OT  meaning,  if  limited  to 
that  attained  by  the  historicocritical  method,  falls  short  of  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible.  Our  concern  must  be  the  exemplification  of  the  analogy  of 
faith  in  its  historical  dimension.  Finally,  the  ideas  here  proposed  concerning 
the  OT  run  parallel  to  some  extent  with  K.  Rahner’s  approach  to  the  NT. 
-J.  J.  C. 

36.  H.  Neve,  “The  Nature  of  Biblical  Authority,”  LuthQuart  16  (2,  ’64) 
134-146. 

Six  major  points  of  view  are  presented  of  which  four  are  rooted  primarily  in 
systematic  theology  (K.  Barth,  P.  Tillich,  the  Lundensian  School,  Luther 
research)  and  two  belong  to  biblical  theology  itself  (R.  Bultmann,  J.  M.  Robin¬ 
son).  For  Bultmann,  Barth,  Tillich  and  even  Luther  “one  element  in  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  received  clear  and  definite  affirmation,  namely,  that  its  principle 
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of  authority  is  never  absolute.  It  constantly  stands  sola  gratia  under  the  lordship 
and  sovereignty  of  a  gracious  and  merciful  God.  There  is  never  the  possibility 
of  putting  God’s  authority  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  solicitous  and  well-meaning  Christians  to  be 
dispensed  at  will.”  Recently  J.  M.  Robinson  and  others  insist  that  NT  research 
must  now  be  directed  to  examining  the  relation  of  the  kerygma  to  the  historical 
Jesus.  If  so,  the  authority  of  the  biblical  text  may  be  subjected  to  a  new  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  result  of  these  studies. — J.  J.  C. 

37.  H.  Sasse,  “Concerning  the  Nature  of  Inspiration,”  RefTheolRev  23  (2, 
’64)  33-43. 

The  article  discusses  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  theological  views  on  the 
nature  of  inspiration. 

38.  L.  J.  Topel,  “Rahner  and  McKenzie  on  the  Social  Theory  of  Inspiration,” 
Scripture  16  (34,  ’64)  33-44. 

Two  recent  contributions  on  inspiration  [cf.  §§  1-175;  7-32]  emphasize  the 
societal  origin  of  Scripture  in  the  Church.  K.  Rahner  takes  as  his  starting  point 
the  Church — the  culmination  of  God’s  acting  in  salvation-history’.  God’s  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  then,  is  “His  solicitous  and  continual  production  of  a  Church 
which  can  only  become  Church  by  forming  norms  for  herself  in  Scriptures.”  God 
produces  the  Church  and  so  is  rightly  called  the  author  of  Scripture  while  man 
in  the  Church  and  believing  in  the  Spirit  produces  the  book.  Since  the  Church 
recognizes  the  Scriptures  as  inspired  because  they  reflect  her  mind,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  an  infallible  Bible  and  an  infallible  Church.  J.  McKenzie, 
in  explaining  the  inspiration  of  a  Bible  whose  material  has  been  passed  on 
orally  by  many  men,  also  sees  the  Church  as  the  source  of  inspiration  and  bases 
his  view  on  the  ancient  Eastern  concept  of  authorship  and  on  Israel’s  idea  of 
Messianism  and  corporate  personality. — D.  J.  H. 

39.  J.  A.  Witmer,  “The  Biblical  Evidence  for  the  Verbal-Plenary  Inspiration 
of  the  Bible,”  BibSac  121  (483,  ’64)  243-252. 

The  verbal-plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  its  concomitant  inerrancy  are 
the  historic  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  are  commonly  held  by  the  average 
Christian.  The  reason  is  that  the  Bible  teaches  these  truths  as  is  evident  from 
2  Tim  3:16  and  many  other  OT  and  NT  texts. — J.  J.  C. 

40.  E.  J.  Young,  “The  Bible  and  Rome,”  BibSac  121  (482,  ’64)  117-124. 

Recently  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian  K.  Rahner  has  proposed  a  new 
theory  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  claiming  that  God  willed  the  Bible  as 
a  constitutive  element  of  the  Church  ( Inspiration  in  the  Bible,  1961).  First,  we 
should  remember  that  if  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  then  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  alone  must  be  our  guide  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  There  is  nothing 
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in  the  NT  which  indicates  that  the  Bible  is  a  constitutive  element  of  the  Church. 
Paul,  e.g.,  does  not  put  his  own  message  above  Scripture  but  appeals  to  Scripture 
as  the  ultimate  authority  (Acts  26:27).  Rahner  further  claims  that  the  OT  is 
an  element  of  the  Church  because  the  OT  is  a  preparation  for  Christ.  But  the 
OT’s  authority  consists  in  its  being  the  word  of  God,  not  in  being  a  preparation 
for  Christ.  And  when  Rahner  accepts  the  apocrypha  as  biblical,  he  permits 
error  to  be  included  with  the  divine  word.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  latest  Roman  Catholic  effort  to  explain  the  Bible  fails  to  do  so. — J  .J.  C. 

41.  E.  J.  Young,  “The  Bible  and  Protestantism,”  BibSac  121  (483,  *64) 
236-242. 

Jesus  Christ  makes  it  clear  that  all  Scripture  is  authoritative,  and  He  thus 
presents  the  position  which  the  Protestant  Church  historically  has  adopted  and 
maintained.  “The  Scripture  is  authoritative  and  the  Scripture  is  infallible.  In 
that  brief  sentence  we  may  say  that  the  Protestant  position  is  summed  up.” 
-J.  J.  C. 

Scripture  and  Tradition 

42.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Quelques  notes  sur  ficriture  et  Tradition,”  RevSciPhil 
Theol  48  (2,  ’64)  274-286. 

When  Trent  says  that  revelation  is  contained  partly  in  Scripture  and  partly 
in  tradition,  the  expression  need  not  mean  that  some  truths  are  in  Scripture  and 
some  only  in  tradition.  Various  examples  show  that  the  words  can  signify 
that  one  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  different  means,  motives  or  agents. 
Thomas,  e.g.,  states  that  the  necessity  of  death  is  inherent  in  man  partly  from 
nature  and  partly  from  sin.  He  does  not  mean  that  some  men  must  die  because 
of  a  natural  law,  while  others  must  die  because  of  sin.  According  to  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  Trent  could  have  meant  that  Scripture  and  the  traditions  cooperate  in 
assuring  the  complete  transmission  of  the  truths  of  faith  and  of  the  moral  law. 
The  council  does  not  say  positively  that  Scripture  contains  only  part  of  what 
has  been  revealed. 

A  second  point  for  consideration  is  that  Scripture  bears  witness  to  men’s 
faults  and  summons  them  to  conversion.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible,  Deu¬ 
teronomy  most  clearly  claims  to  be  a  complete  rule  of  life.  This  is  the  one  book 
that  most  explicitly  foresees  the  regulative  role  of  Scripture  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Deuteronomy  does  not  imply  that  Scripture  would  be  the  unique 
authority  or  the  sole  means  of  transmitting  the  word  of  God,  but  it  presents 
the  Scriptures  as  containing  the  fullness  of  God’s  will  and  invites  all  men  to 
have  recourse  to  Scripture  as  the  text  which  holds  both  condemnation  of  sins 
and  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Daniel,  Baruch,  and  John’s  Apocalypse  also  consider  the  Law  and  the 
prophets,  the  whole  of  Scripture,  as  the  rule  of  life,  as  condemning  the  iniquity 
of  God’s  people,  as  inspiring  them  to  conversion  and  offering  them  the  pattern 
for  reform.  In  brief,  Deuteronomy  in  salvation-history  first  formulated  the  doc- 
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trine  that  Scripture  has  an  essential  and  permanent  role  to  fulfill  for  the  people 
of  God,  nourishing  and  directing  the  believers  and  recalling  them  to  obedience 
unto  a  faith  given  once  for  all. — J.  J.  C. 

43.  J.  R.  Geiselmann,  “Zur  neuesten  Kontroverse  fiber  die  Heilige  Schrift 
und  die  Tradition,”  TheolQuart  144  (1,  ’64)  31-68. 

The  author  replies  to  critics  of  his  book  on  Scripture  and  tradition  ( Die 
heilige  Schrift  und  die  Tradition,  1962).  He  asks  J.  Ratzinger  to  wait  till  he  is 
dead  before  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration,  and  points  out  certain  defects  in 
the  philological  education  of  the  same  J.  Ratzinger.  He  rebuts  the  charge  of 
having  treated  supernatural  revelation  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  special 
case  of  natural  revelation,  and  defends  in  detail  his  interpretation  of  the  views 
of  Canisius.  He  shows  how  Canisius  found  that  when  Protestants  and  Catholics 
interpreted  a  text  differently  and  could  not  resolve  the  dispute  by  purely 
exegetical  methods,  the  “unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Fathers”  provided  the 
necessary  court  of  appeal.  Scripture  and  tradition  are  one  source.  Another  of 
G’s  critics,  H.  Schauf,  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his  teacher,  S.  Tromp, 
and  his  theology  is  inconsistent. — J.  F.  Bl. 

44.  J.  Kaup,  “Schrift  und  Tradition,”  FransStud  46  (1-2,  ’64)  143-152. 

A  detailed  critique  of  J.  Beumer,  Die  mundliche  Uherlieferung  als  Glaubens- 
quelle  (1962)  shows  that  his  interpretation  of  Trent’s  decree  is  unacceptable 
and  that  his  own  position  regarding  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition  could 
be  more  clearly  presented.  Also,  those  authors  who  proclaim  that  Scripture  is 
insufficient  as  the  source  of  revelation  and  those  who  say  that  it  is  sufficient  seem 
to  be  in  practical  agreement  though  they  express  themselves  differently. 

45.  W.  Kuppers,  “IV.  Weltkonferenz  ffir  Glaube  und  Kirchenverfassung  von 
12.  bis  26.  Juli  1963  in  Montreal/Kanada,”  InternKirchZeit  54  (1,  ’64) 
28-48. 

A  lengthy  report  on  the  Montreal  meeting,  with  several  pages  (34-38)  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  “Tradition  and  traditions.” 

46.  F.  Spadafora,  “Tradizione  e  Scrittura,”  PalCler  43  (May  1,  ’64)  450-458. 

An  examination  of  recent  writings  on  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  tradition 
shows  that  the  new  theory  of  sola  scriptura  proposed  by  Geiselmann,  Dupont, 
etc.,  incorrectly  interprets  the  teaching  of  Trent  and  is  not  to  be  accepted. 

47.  B.  van  Leeuwen,  “Literatuur  over  Schrift  en  Traditie  tussen  1957  en 
1964”  [Literature  on  Scripture  and  Tradition  between  1957  and  1964], 
TijdTheol  4  (2,  ’64)  191-214. 

A  survey  of  some  25  books  on  this  topic. 
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T ext  and  V ersions 

48.  E.  D’Angelo,  “Vangelo  e  Bibbia  in  italiano,”  PalCler  43  (June  1,  ’64) 
573-592. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  an  Italian  Catholic  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
made  under  the  direction  of  S.  Minocchi,  was  widely  distributed  in  Italy  by  the 
Pious  Society  of  St.  Jerome.  Pius  X,  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  21,  1907,  congratulated 
the  Society  on  its  work  but  for  some  unknown  reason  suggested  that  the  Society 
limit  itself  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts. — J.  J.  C. 

49.  A.  C.  Dufourc,  “La  Biblia  ‘platense’  en  Chicago,”  RevistBib  25  (107-108, 
’63)  1-11. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  La  Plata  Bible  is  here  narrated.  The  translation 
was  commenced  in  Argentina  and  finally  printed  in  Chicago.  Mons.  J.  Strau- 
binger  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  person  in  North  or  South  America 
to  produce  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible  which  was  made  directly  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. — J.  J.  C. 

50.  A.  C.  Dufourc,  “La  Biblia  de  Chicago:  Monumento  a  Monsenor  Strau- 
binger,”  RevistBib  25  (109-110,  ’63)  207-215. 

Mons.  J.  Straubinger  has  left  a  monument  to  his  name  in  his  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  was  published  at  Chicago  (1956).  Intended  for  family 
reading,  the  work  includes  a  good  introduction,  a  Catholic  dictionary,  fine 
illustrations  and  good  material  on  the  liturgy. — J.  J.  C. 

51.  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen,  “The  Gothic  ‘Skeireins’,  Leaf  VI,”  NTStud  10 
(3,  ’64)  368-373. 

“The  present  study  provides  a  retroversion  into  Greek  of  the  Gothic  text,  with 
brief  explanatory  notes,  preceded  by  a  short  critical  commentary  on  the  text 
and  its  interpretation.”  The  passages  commented  on  are  Jn  3:30;  5:35-36,  37, 
37-38. 

52.  G.  W.  S.  Friedrichsen,  “The  Gothic  Commentary  on  St  John  ‘Skeireins’, 
Leaf  VIII,”  NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  499-504. 

“The  main  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  isolate  the  passage  occupying 
lines  1-19  of  column  d,  which  forms  no  organic  part  of  the  original  commentary, 
but  is  an  explanatory  postil  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  extant  text.”  The 
remainder  of  the  leaf  comments  on  the  last  nine  verses  of  ch.  7 ;  text,  retro¬ 
version  and  notes  are  provided. 

53.  W.  Harrington,  “Scripture  and  the  Vernacular  Liturgy,”  Furrow  15  (5, 
’64)  322-326. 

The  problem  of  a  fitting  English  text  for  the  new  liturgy  is  acute.  “The  most 
satisfactory  of  the  available  missals  can  be  selected,  the  Scripture  passages  can 
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be  taken  from  the  RSY — with  psalm-texts,  where  these  occur,  from  the  Grail 
Version.  The  result  would  not  be  ideal  but  it  would  certainly  be  the  best  that 
could  be  achieved  at  once.” 

54.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Traducciones  de  la  Biblia,”  CultBib  21  (194,  ’64)  3-7. 

A  study  of  some  key  passages  demonstrates  that  there  is  need  of  an  entirely 
new  approach  in  making  translations  of  the  Bible. 

55.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Una  nuova  Bibbia  in  lingua  italiana,”  CivCatt  115/2 
(May  2,  ’64)  253-256. 

The  article  reviews  the  three  volumes  of  La  Sacra  Bibbia,  trans.  E.  Galbiati, 
A.  Penna  and  P.  Rossano  (1963). 

56.  B.  R.  Moore,  “Second  Thoughts  on  Measuring  ‘Naturalness’,”  BibTrans 
15  (2,  ’64)  83-87. 

An  attempt  to  apply  J.  E.  Grimes’  system  for  determining  naturalness  [cf. 
§  8-43]  raised  serious  questions  in  two  areas.  “First,  it  became  evident  that  in 
some  situations  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  use  certain  grammatical 
features  in  a  way  which  is  ‘natural’  in  the  sense  that  it  agrees  statistically  with 
the  usage  in  available  receptor  language  texts.  Secondly,  among  various  texts 
in  the  receptor  language  itself  the  variation  in  grammatical  features  may  go 
far  beyond  the  statistical  limits  set  by  Grimes’  procedure.” 

57.  P.  Parker,  “In  Praise  of  1611,”  AnglTheolRev  46  (3,  ’64)  251-260. 

Compared  with  more  recent  translations,  the  King  James  Version  is  to  be 
disparaged  on  four  grounds:  (1)  the  language  is  archaic;  (2)  textual  criticism 
hardly  existed  in  1611;  (3)  lexicography  of  the  biblical  languages  has  made 
vast  progress  since  then;  and  (4)  our  general  knowledge  of  ancient  life  and 
thought  has  also  advanced.  But  in  1  and  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians  alone  there 
are  45  passages  in  which  the  KJV  is  more  accurate  than  the  RSV.  For  example, 
in  1  Cor  4:6  the  KJV  has  “that  ye  might  learn  in  us  not  to  think  [of  men] 
above  that  which  is  written,”  which  is  closer  to  the  Greek  than  the  RSV’s  “that 
you  may  learn  to  live  according  to  scripture.”  At  several  points  the  RSV 
glosses  over  words  important  to  Pauline  theology,  e.g.,  in  2  Cor  7:1,  5  the 
RSV  renders  sarx  by  “body,”  where  the  KJV  correctly  has  “flesh.”  Nuances 
of  the  Greek  are  often  better  preserved  by  the  KJV  than  by  the  RSV,  e.g.,  in 
Gal  1:24  the  KJV,  following  the  Greek,  has  “they  glorified  God  in  me,”  but 
the  RSV  has  “they  glorified  God  because  of  me.”  And  sometimes  the  KJV 
avoids  dubious  interpretations  which  have  crept  into  the  RSV  text,  e.g.,  in 
1  Cor  2:14  the  KJV  is  strictly  accurate  in  saying  “things  of  the  Spirit.”  The 
RSY  introduces  an  editorial  gloss  with  its  “gifts  of  the  Spirit.” 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  obvious  superiorities  of  the  RSV,  NEB,  English  Revised 
Version  and  American  Revised  Version  to  the  KJV,  perhaps  students  should 
also  read  the  KJV  for  its  vigor,  richness  and — at  times — its  accuracy. — J.  C.  H. 
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58.  V.  B.  Pickett,  “Those  Problem  Pronouns:  We,  Us  and  Our  in  the  New 
Testament,”  BibTrans  15  (2,  ’64)  88-92. 

These  pronouns,  as  used  in  the  original  texts,  must  be  understood  according 
to  the  “interpretation  of  events  in  terms  of  the  cultural  context,  details  of  the 
situation  being  described,  the  speaker’s  attitude  toward  his  audience,  and  exactly 
what  group  he  had  in  mind.”  When  the  thought  is  being  transferred  to  another 
language,  the  problems  arising  in  that  language  are  of  two  types,  formal  and 
semantic. — J.  J.  C. 

59.  F.  Spadafora,  “Una  nuova  traduzione  della  Bibbia,”  PalCler  43  (Apr.  15, 
’64)  393-407. 

The  review  article  discusses  selected  passages  in  the  recent  Italian  translation 
of  the  Bible,  La  Sacra  Bibbia,  I.  E.  Galbiati;  II.  A.  Penna;  III.  P.  Rossano 
(1963). 

60.  P.  H.  Vogel,  “Franzosische  katholische  Bibelausgaben,”  BibKirche  19 
(2,  ’64)  54. 

A  brief  description  and  evaluation  is  given  of  the  following  French  Catholic 
translations  of  the  Bible:  the  Bible  of  Crampon  (1952),  the  Bible  of  Maredsous 
(1950),  the  Bible  of  Lille  (1951,  1955),  the  Canadian  NT  translation  (1953) 
and  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem  which  appeared  in  parts  (1948-54)  and  later  in  a 
one- volume  edition  (1956). 

Versions,  cf.  §§  9-75;  9-140;  9-220;  9-222. 

NT  General 

61.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Una  Bibbia  per  l’uomo  d’oggi,”  Antonianum  39  (1,  ’64) 
133-140. 

The  scholarly  three-volume  commentary,  La  Sacra  Bibbia  tradotta  dai  testi 
originali  e  commentata  a  cura  di  E.  Galbiati,  A.  Penna  and  P.  Rossano,  was  so 
popular  that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  within  a  month.  P.  Rossano  is  the 
author  of  the  NT  volume  in  the  series. 

62.  Anon.,  “Roule,  Jourdain,  roule !  Sur  la  Rive  promise,  Jesus  prend  le 
chretien  en  charge,”  BibT err e Saint e  64  (’64)  21. 

A  brief  discussion  of  biblical  events  connected  with  the  Jordan. 

63.  J.  Auer,  “ ‘Bekehrung’  zum  ‘Kind-sein  vor  Gott’,”  GeistLeb  37  (1,  ’64) 
4-16. 

The  purpose  of  Christian  existentialism  is  conversion,  which  is  accomplished 
through  the  purgative,  illuminative  and  unitive  way,  and  its  ultimate  aim  is 
that  we  may  daily  become  better  children  of  God. 
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64.  J.  Danielou,  “Histoire  du  salut  et  formation  liturgique,”  MaisDieu  78 

(’64)  22-35. 

Since  Christian  liturgy  is  essentially  the  representation  of  the  divine  actions 
constituting  the  history  of  salvation,  the  basis  of  proper  liturgical  formation 
must  be  an  understanding  of  the  OT  and  NT  events.  Indeed  the  meaning  of 
liturgical  signs  is  unintelligible  unless  these  signs  be  referred  to  the  actions  of 
God  in  salvation-history.  To  comprehend  the  significance  of  Christian  baptism, 
e.g.,  we  must  recall  the  events  of  creation,  the  Flood,  escape  from  Egypt,  the 
Sinai  covenant  and  God’s  dwelling  among  His  people.  In  the  NT,  Christ  by 
His  death  and  Resurrection  has  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  and 
allows  us  to  participate  in  His  mysteries  (Rom  6:3  and  2  Cor  5:17).  The 
sacraments  then  become  means  by  which  each  man  shares  in  the  great  events 
of  salvation-history — D.  J.  H. 

65.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Menander  and  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud  10  (3,  ’64) 
365-368. 

The  publication  of  the  Dyscolos  ( Papyrus  Bodmer  IV.  Menandre ,  Le  Dys- 
colos,  ed.  V.  Martin,  1958)  has  not  lessened  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to 
the  NT,  but  it  has  shed  light  on  a  number  of  meanings  and  usages:  chronos 
in  the  sense  of  “delay”  as  in  Rev  10:6;  the  citation  of  a  proverb  in  2  Pt  2:22; 
the  final  position  of  gar  in  Mk  16:8;  the  use  of  eugenes  to  describe  the  Beroeans 
in  Acts  17:11  and  consequent  implications  for  the  meaning  of  prothymia  here. 
In  addition  the  play  helps  us  appreciate  the  social  and  intellectual  climate 
reflected  in  such  passages  as  Lk  15:11-32;  16:1-8;  1  Tim  6:17-19;  Phil  2:5-11. 
— G.  W.  M. 

66.  O.  da  Spinetoli,  “I  ‘poveri  del  Signore’,”  BibOriente  6(1,  ’64)  3-16. 

The  poor  of  the  Lord  are  not  primarily  those  who  experience  material  need 
but  those  who  realize  that  of  themselves  they  are  helpless  and  that  all  their 
reliance  must  be  on  God.  Spiritual  poverty,  which  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
fundamental  virtues,  is  taught  by  the  prophets,  by  some  of  the  Psalms  and 
especially  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

67.  C.  J.  de  Catanzaro,  “Scripture  and  Liturgy,”  AmChurchQuart  4(1,  ’64) 
59-65. 

Both  the  OT  and  the  NT  are  intimately  linked  with  cult.  The  realization  of 
this  fact  can  help  to  make  the  Scriptures  more  meaningful  for  the  Divine  Office, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  and  for  occasional  offices  of  the  Prayer 
Book. — J.  J.  C. 

68.  K.  Faschian,  “Weissagung  und  Erfullung,”  WissWeis  27  (1,  ’64)  1-12. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  OT  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment  in  the  NT  forms  the 
basis  for  a  critique  of  R.  Guardini’s  Der  Herr  (11th  ed.,  1959). 
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69.  P.  Fournier,  “Les  Plantes  de  la  Bible,”  AmiCler  74  (Aug.  13,  ’64)  525-526. 
The  article  discusses  the  vine  and  the  rosebush  as  described  in  the  Bible. 

70.  A.  S.  Geyser,  “The  Bible  for  Modern  Man.  A  Question  of  Truth  and 
Knowledge/’  Encounter  25  (2,  ’64)  224-227. 

The  Christian  of  today  should  not  only  know  the  Bible  but  also  understand 
how  its  truth  applies  to  him.  According  to  Jesus’  teaching,  the  kingdom  of  God 
means  God’s  rule  of  truth  (cf.  Mt  13:52). 

71.  G.  Giavini,  “Una  originale  coincidenza  editoriale  italiana:  Bultmann  e 
Prumm  assieme  in  libreria,”  ScuolCatt  92  (Supp.  1,  ’64)  101  *-106*. 

A  comparison  of  two  books  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  Italian  transla¬ 
tion:  R.  Bultmann,  II  Cristianesimo  primitivo  (1964)  and  K.  Prumm,  II 
Messaggio  della  lettera  ai  Romani  (1964).  In  chap.  13  Prumm  devotes  special 
attention  to  his  controversy  with  Bultmann. — J.  J.  C. 

72.  B.  R.  Halson,  “A  Note  on  the  Pharisees,”  Theology  67  (528,  ’64)  248-251. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  Acts  portrays  the  earlier  situation  in  which 
the  Pharisees  were  favorable  or  neutral  toward  the  Church,  but  the  Gospels, 
reflecting  the  situation  of  A.D.  60-100,  make  the  Pharisees  the  heart  of  the 
opposition  to  Jesus.  However,  Pharisaism  of  its  very  nature  would  be  against 
Jesus’  teaching  which  was  regarded  as  a  threat  to  tradition.  Moreover,  Acts 
contains  little  real  evidence  on  this  matter,  and  Mk  11:27 — 12:25  indicates  that 
hostility  to  Jesus  came  from  all  the  influential  groups  within  Judaism. — J.  J.  C. 

73.  T.  W.  Heaney,  “Cosmic  Resurrection  and  Apocalypse,”  ChicStud  3  (1, 
’64)  39-54. 

The  NT  passages  dealing  with  the  parousia  are  written  in  apocalyptic  style, 
and  neither  in  them  nor  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  there  anything  that 
would  demonstrate  that  the  cosmos  will  be  annihilated.  Instead,  because  redemp¬ 
tion  also  consecrates  material  creatures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  matter 
enters  into  the  supernatural  economy,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
will  be  our  own  universe  transformed  by  the  power  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

74.  H.  Hess,  “A  Study  of  Glossa  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTrans  15  (2,  ’64) 
93-96. 

Even  though  an  individual  translator  feels  inadequate  in  handling  Greek 
independently,  he  should  evaluate  the  decision  of  the  commentators  and  lexi¬ 
cographers  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  in  translating  and  working  with 
a  non-Indo-European  language.  The  necessity  for  the  translator  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  judgments  is  manifest  from  a  study  of  the  NT  occurrences  of  glossa 
as  classified  in  Arndt-Gingrich’s  dictionary. — J.  J.  C. 
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75.  J.  L.  Houlden,  “New  Testament  Studies,”  LifcSpir  18  (213,  ’64)  510-523. 

The  article  describes  the  problems  facing  the  student  of  the  NT  and  outlines 
a  course  of  study  which  commences  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

76.  G.  Johnston,  “Oikoumene  and  kosmos  in  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud 
10  (3,  ’64)  352-360. 

The  expression  “the  world”  has  a  variety  of  meanings  that  are  subject  to  re¬ 
examination  by  Christians  of  the  present  day.  In  the  NT  oikoumene  designates 
the  civilized  world  or  mankind  as  a  whole  or  sometimes  the  eschatological  world; 
kosmos  means  the  created  universe  or  the  earth  or  the  organized  system  of 
demonic  opposition  to  God  (the  last  meaning  especially  in  Paul  and  John 
and  characteristic  of  John).  From  this  survey  emerge  several  themes  that  must 
be  reinterpreted  in  terms  of  modern  life:  (1)  the  evident  “puritan”  strain  in  the 
NT,  (2)  the  opposition  of  the  Church  and  world  which  arises  in  part  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  early  Church,  and  (3)  the  idea  of  the  “spirits”  which  take 
control  of  man  and  the  world.  There  are  very  definite  limitations  to  the  NT 
material  on  the  subject  of  “this  age”  or  “the  world.” — G.  W.  M. 

77.  A.  Liege,  “From  kerygma  to  catechesis,”  TheolDig  12  (2,  ’64)  74-78. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  was  published  in  LumVit  17  (1,  ’62)  21-36 
[cf.  §  7-67]. 

78.  D.  G.  Maeso,  “Galena  emocional  y  rutilante  de  figuras  biblicas,”  CultBib 
21  (194,  ’64)  62-63. 

J.  Wiesheu,  Persona  jes  biblicos  (1961),  gives  a  popular  description  of  out¬ 
standing  persons  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  arranged  according  to  the  chronological 
order  and  sequence  of  the  biblical  books., 

79.  J.  P.  Martin,  “Theological  Wordbooks.  Tools  for  the  Preacher,”  Inter¬ 
pretation  18  (3,  ’64)  304-328. 

A  theological  wordbook  may  be  defined  as  one  that  unfolds  the  leading 
theological  concepts  of  the  Bible  by  investigating  the  theological  meaning  of 
the  words  which  bear  the  message  in  terms  of  the  history  of  these  words  through¬ 
out  biblical  literature  and  in  relation  to  extrabiblical  meaning  and  usage.  Though 
there  are  disputes  about  methodology,  nevertheless  there  is  a  sizable  vocabulary 
in  NT  Greek  which  legitimately  bears  the  impress  of  a  Christian  vocabulary 
and  may  safely  be  used  as  such.  Several  English,  French  and  German  word¬ 
books  are  then  examined  with  special  emphasis  on  the  English  works.  Finally, 
hints  are  provided  that  may  assist  the  preacher  to  make  the  best  use  of  these 
tools. — J.  J.  C. 
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80.  P.  Maury,  “Grace  and  Apostleship.  Understanding  the  Tides  of  History 
(I),”  SEAJournT heol  5  (4,  ’64)  8-20. 

The  meaning  of  history  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  design  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  significance  of  the  present  period  of  history  between  the  Ascension 
and  the  Second  Coming  lies  in  the  Church  in  so  far  as  the  Church  tries  con¬ 
stantly  to  orientate  itself  toward  its  ultimate  goal,  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

-J.  J.  c. 

81.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Influence  of  Circumstances  on  the  Use  of  Escha¬ 
tological  Terms,”  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  1-15. 

The  chief  explanation  for  the  variation  in  NT  eschatological  formulation  is 
to  be  sought  not  primarily  in  successive  compensations  for  the  delay  of  the 
parousia,  nor  yet  in  incalculable  changes  of  mood  nor  in  the  mere  hyperbole  of 
a  vehement  Oriental,  nor  even  in  the  special  characteristics  of  Oriental  thought, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  NT  writers — and  notably  Paul — were  content  to  be  torn 
by  a  dilemma  and  were  aware  of  it  in  a  way  which  some  of  their  interpreters 
refuse  to  recognize. 

The  Oriental  used  absolutes  and  put  them  starkly  side  by  side  unreconciled. 
And  the  nature  of  the  Incarnation  forces  the  same  situation  at  certain  levels 
on  any  formulation,  even  if  it  be  a  Westerner’s,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  NT  eschatological  formulations  can  be 
grouped  under  seven  headings,  and  this  sevenfold  classification  shows  that  dif¬ 
ferent  formulations  have  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  different  affirmations. 

The  tension  in  which  these  varied  ideas  are  held  and  by  which  they  may  be  * 
co-ordinated,  though  not  logically  reconciled,  is  that  of  the  central  affirmation 
of  the  Christ-faith,  the  Incarnation.  Cullmann  is  right  when  he  insists  that  the 
development  of  NT  theology  was  conditioned  far  more  by  what  had  already 
happened,  the  Incarnation,  than  by  hopes  about  the  future  or  by  the  delay  of  the 
parousia.  The  constant  and  really  influential  factor  is  the  tension  between  the 
already  and  the  not  yet;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  NT  eschatology  at 
almost  any  period  is  the  “Become  what  you  are !” — “thy  kingdom  come,  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom !”  “Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  therefore  let 
us  keep  the  Feast.” — J.  J.  C. 

82.  J.  L.  Murphy,  “Seventy-Five  Years  of  Fundamental  Theology  in  America. 
Part  II,”  AmEcclRev  151  (1,  ’64)  21-40. 

A  section,  pp.  27-30,  is  devoted  to  biblical  studies  and  recent  controversies. 

83.  R.  E.  Murphy,  “The  Relationship  between  the  Testaments,”  CathBibQuart 
26  (3,  ’64)  349-359. 

“The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  positions  being  taken 
currently  on  the  problem,  and  to  add  some  considerations  that  may  clarify  or 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  discussion.” 
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84.  G.  Mussies,  “The  Declensions  of  the  ~(i)dn  Comparatives  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,”  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  233-238. 

The  use  of  -(i)dn  endings  for  comparatives  is  an  instance  of  alleged  Atticism 
in  the  NT.  The  papyri  show  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  classical  endings  by 
the  Hellenistic  ones  -(i)ona,  -(i)ones,  -(i)onas,  but  certain  parts  of  the  NT, 
especially  in  Acts,  show  resistance  to  the  newer  forms.  Careless  pronunciation 
and  deterioration  of  style,  the  disappearance  of  the  difference  between  acute 
and  circumflex  accents,  and  the  dropping  of  the  final  n  account  for  some  of  the 
change  to  the  new  forms.  In  addition,  Attic  forms  were  possibly  employed  to 
distinguish  what  could  once  be  made  clear  by  accent.  However,  the  chronology 
of  the  change  is  not  completely  known. 

In  the  whole  NT  there  are  11  “old”  as  against  30  “new”  comparatives,  with 
most  of  the  “old”  forms  occurring  in  John  and  Acts.  John  has  3  “old,”  6  “new” 
forms;  Acts  has  9  “old”  and  3  “new”  forms.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  forms  are  found  in  the  later  chapters  (Jn  5 — 21;  Acts  27 — 28),  which  may 
indicate  that  the  Atticizing  trend  ceased  in  John  with  c.  4  but  continued  in 
Acts  through  c.  26.  For  the  latter  book  H.  J.  Vogels’  rule  seems  to  hold  good — 
the  oldest  readings  are  often  found  in  the  last  part  of  a  much  copied  text. 
— D.  C.  Z. 

85.  R.  North,  “The  American  Scripture  Century,”  AmEcclRev  150  (5,  ’64) 
314-345. 

The  influence  and  achievements  of  schools  and  scholars,  of  movements  and 
controversies,  from  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  World  (1865)  down  to  the 
present  day  are  described  with  special  attention  devoted  to  the  work  done  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association. 

86.  J.  Pintard,  “Catholiques  et  Protestants,”  AmiCler  74  (June  11,  ’64) 
369-375. 

In  this  critique  of  K.  Barth,  O.  Cullmann,  et  al.,  Catholiques  et  Protestants 
(1963),  five  topics  much  discussed  today  are  chosen  for  special  consideration. 
These  are  (1)  Scripture  and  tradition;  (2)  the  Bible  and  hermeneutic;  (3)  the 
Church;  (4)  the  sacraments;  (5)  justification. — J.  J.  C. 

87.  L.  F.  R.,  “La  Biblia  y  los  estudios  modernos,”  RevistBib  25  (107-108,  ’63) 
69-75. 

The  Scriptures  today  are  better  understood  because  of  much  new  information 
provided  by  the  Qumran  finds  and  by  studies  on  the  language  of  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time  the  Bible  remains  the  solemn  and  unchangeable  expression  of  God’s 

will  for  man. — J.  J.  C. 
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88.  J.  Ramon  Diaz,  “Targum  Palestinense  y  Nuevo  Testamento,”  EstB'ib  21 
(3-4,  ’62)  337-342. 

The  following  examples  indicate  the  affinity  between  the  Palestinian  Targum 
and  the  NT.  (1)  On  Gen  29:10  the  Targum  states  that  after  Jacob  lifted  the 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  water  rose  to  the  top  and  continued 
overflowing  for  20  years.  Compare  Jn  4:12,  15.  (2)  The  Targum  on  Gen  28:11 
says  that  the  angels  invite  one  another  to  come  and  behold  Jacob.  Compare  1  Pt 
1:12.  (3)  The  phrase  “the  new  man,  created  according  to  God”  (Eph  4:22-24) 
seems  to  reflect  the  tradition  that  Adam  by  sinning  lost  the  first  fragrant  gar¬ 
ment  which  God  had  made  for  him.  (4)  The  contrast  between  spirit  and  flesh 
as  moral  principles  (cf.  Rom  8:5-6)  is  adumbrated  in  the  Targum’s  description 
of  Joseph’s  action.  (5)  The  connection  between  Cain  and  the  devil  is  established 
by  certain  MS  evidence  for  the  Targum  on  Gen  5:3.  Compare  Jn  8:39-45  and 
1  Jn  3:8-12.— F.  M. 

89.  J.  W.  Roberts,  “Some  Aspects  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,”  BibTrans  15  (2,  ’64)  70-76. 

The  simple  four-class  division  of  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  that  proposed  by  W.  W.  Goodwin. 

90.  H.  Schurmann,  “Das  Wort  Gottes  in  der  Konstitution  des  II.  Vati- 
kanischen  Konzils  fiber  die  heilige  Liturgie,”  BibLeben  5  (2,  ’64)  73-79. 

The  Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy  emphasizes  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Bible,  preaching  and  the  sacraments  which  in  their  own  . 
way  proclaim  the  word  of  God.  The  various  specific  directions  given  should 
promote  the  realization  that  theology  has  an  essential  unity  and  its  various 
branches  are  ultimately  concerned  with  salvation-history  and  the  mystery  of 
Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

91.  N.  H.  Snaith,  “The  Two  Bibles,”  ExpTimes  75  (11,  ’64)  338-340. 

The  OT  gave  rise  to  two  streams  of  development:  through  the  Mishnah  and 
the  Talmud  to  modern  Judaism  and  through  the  NT  to  modern  Christianity; 
and  in  each  stream  there  are  variants  that  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
other.  Jewish  legalism  and  exclusivism  are  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  NT 
Christianity  and  both  are  found  to  be  rooted  in  various  parts  of  the  OT. 
— G.  W.  M. 

92.  M.  M.  Thomas,  “Understanding  the  Tides  of  History  (II),”  SEAJourn 
Thcol  5  (4,  ’64)  21-31. 

History  is  the  arena  of  Christ’s  gracious  action  and  therefore  also  the  arena 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Christian’s  apostolic  responsibilities.  As  an  exemplification 
of  this  principle  a  study  is  here  made  of  God’s  promises  (and  of  the  forces  that 
tend  to  betray  those  promises)  in  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Asia. — J.  J.  C. 
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93.  J.  H.  Watson,  “Critical  Note  on  Dr.  J.  K.  S.  Reid’s  ‘Our  Life  in  Christ’,  ” 
Ex  primes  75  (11,  ’64)  349-350. 

(1)  In  his  excellent  work,  Reid  denies  that  Christianity  recognizes  self-love 
as  legitimate;  yet  the  hos  seauton  of  the  commandment  of  love  in  Mt  22:39  parr, 
must  refer  to  some  form  of  self-love.  (2)  To  be  “in  Christ”  cannot  be  opposed 
as  a  “third  possibility”  to  the  “substantial”  and  the  “relational”  modes  of  under¬ 
standing  man. — G.  W.  M. 

94.  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  [Reply],  ExpTimes  75  (11,  ’64)  350. 

(1)  The  difficult  phrase  lids  seauton  is  to  be  understood  theologically  without 
reference  to  self-love.  Bengel  approximates  this  view:  Dens  amat  me  sicut  te, 
et  te  sicut  me;  quare  ego  debeo  te,  proximum,  am-are  sicut  me.  (2)  “I  was  con¬ 
cerned  not  at  all  to  disprove  that  the  Pauline  in  Christ  designates  a  relationship, 
but  only  to  show  that  in  Christ  offers  a  quite  distinct  understanding  of  man,  and 
so  is  a  genuine  alternative  to  the  views  I  designated  as  substantial  and  rela¬ 
tional.”—  G.  W.  M.  . 


95.  G.  M.  Castellini,  “Notizario,”  RivistBib  11  (4,  ’63)  443-446. 

An  account  of  the  papers  read  at  the  following  1963  biblical  gatherings:  the 
convention  of  Scripture  professors  of  Upper  Italy  held  at  Trent,  Sept.  17-19, 
which  wras  followed  by  a  biblical  day  for  the  clergy  of  Trent,  Sept.  20;  three 
biblical  days  given  to  the  clergy  of  Perugia,  Sept.  26-28;  the  congress  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Scripture  of  Central  Italy,  held  at  Florence,  Sept.  24-26. 

96.  S.  de  Ausejo,  “Cronica  de  la  XXIII  Semana  Biblica  Espanola  (24  al  28 
de  septiembre),”  EstBib  21  (3-4,  ’62)  343-349. 

97.  E.  Nardoni,  “IXa  reunion  anual  de  la  S.  A.  P.  S.  E.  (Sociedad  Argentina 
de  Profesores  de  Sagrada  Escritura).  Ano  1963,”  RevistBib  25  (109-110, 
’63)  216-219. 

At  the  1963  meeting  of  the  Argentine  Society  of  Scripture  Professors  the 
following  NT  papers  were  read,  summaries  of  which  are  given  in  the  report. 
L.  F.  Rivera  discussed  the  Transfiguration  in  Mt  17:1-9;  M.  Perdia  treated  the 
star  of  the  Magi;  F.  Doldan  explained  the  Trinitarian  baptismal  formula  of 
Mt  28:19.— J.  J.  C. 

Congress,  cf.  §  9-336. 
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98.  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  “Instructio  de  Historica  Evangeliorum 
Veritate,”  CathBibQuart  26  (3,  ’64)  299-312. 

First  the  Latin  text  and  then  an  English  translation  is  given  of  the  Biblical 
Commission’s  instruction  on  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  with  special  attention 
given  to  form-criticism. 

For  other  copies  of  the  text,  consult: 

Angelicum  41  (2,  ’64)  210-217  [Latin] ; 

AmEcclRev  151  (1,  ’64)  5-11;  IrEcclRec  102  (1,  ’64)  44-51  [English]; 
CivCatt  115/3  (July  4,  ’64)  63-67  [Italian]; 

RevEcclBras  24  (2,  ’64)  483-487  [Portuguese]  ; 

NouvRevTheol  86  (6,  ’64)  634-639  [French]. 


99.  Anon.,  “Instruktion  der  papstlichen  Bibelkommission,  KirchReformSchweis 
120  (July  23,  ’64)  233-234. 

A  summary  of  the  document  and  of  Prof.  E.  Ruckstuhl’s  commentary  upon  it 
which  appeared  in  Schweizerische  Kirchenzeitung ,  nos.  21-22. 

100.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Gospel  Truth.  What  the  recent  Vatican  Statement 
means  to  modern  Catholic  biblical  scholars,”  America  110  (June  20,  ’64) 
844-846. 

The  background  of  recent  controversies  among  Catholics  helps  to  explain  the 
document  and  to  show  its  progressive  nature. 

101.  C.  Kearns,  “The  Instruction  on  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gospels:  Some 
First  Impressions,”  Angelicum  41  (2,  ’64)  218-234. 

After  a  summary  analysis  of  the  document  some  salient  principles  of  Gospel 
exegesis  are  discussed.  These  concern  their  literary  genre,  their  mingling  of 
fact  and  interpretation,  their  purposive  selection  and  presentation  of  material, 
their  significant  variations  in  order,  content  and  wording.  A  final  section  deals 
with  four  basic  principles  touched  upon  in  the  Instruction.  These  are:  (1)  the 
historical  truth  of  the  Gospels  is  basic  to  the  Christian  faith;  (2)  tradition 
embodies  the  historical  realities;  (3)  the  apostles  are  the  irreplaceable  link 
between  Christ  and  the  faithful;  (4)  the  Church’s  magisterium  is  the  guardian 
and  exponent  of  the  living  apostolic  tradition. — J.  J.  C. 

102.  N.  Lohfink,  “Die  Evangelien  und  die  Geschichte.  Zur  Instruktion  der 
Papstlichen  Bibelkommission  vom  21.  April  1964,”  StimmZeit  174  (11, 
’64)  365-374. 

The  instruction  constitutes  a  vindication  of  forward-looking  Catholic  exegesis. 
The  history  of  recent  biblical  controversies  within  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
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background  of  the  instruction  clearly  demonstrate  that  this  document  develops 
the  ideas  and  carries  on  the  spirit  of  Pius  XII’s  encyclical,  Divino  Afflante 
Spiritu  (1943).— J.  J.  C. 

103.  R.  E.  Murphy,  ‘‘The  Biblical  Instruction,”  Commonweal  80  (June  26, 
’64)  418-420. 

The  instruction  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  published  in  the 
Osservatore  Romano,  May  14  (1964  )  3,  while  recommending  prudence  in 
presenting  unusual  interpretations  to  an  unprepared  public,  urges  Catholic 
scholars  to  make  use  of  all  modern  scientific  methods  in  seeking  new  solutions 
for  old  problems.  Form-criticism,  with  certain  obvious  reservations,  is  approved, 
and  three  stages  are  indicated  in  the  formation  of  the  Gospel  tradition:  the 
teaching  of  Jesus;  the  preaching  of  the  apostles;  the  writing  of  the  Evangelists. 
-J.  J.  C. 

104.  J.  Raderm akers,  “Commentaire,”  NouvRevTheol  86  (6,  ’64)  640-643. 

A  brief  commentary  explains  certain  parts  of  the  instruction,  points  out  its 
timeliness  and  indicates  its  relation  to  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  (1943). 


105.  A.  Bea,  “La  storicita  dei  vangeli  sinottici,”  CivCatt  115/2  (June  6,  ’64) 
417-436. 

The  historicity  of  the  Gospels  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  letter  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission.  As  proposed  by  some,  form-criticism  would  challenge  the 
reliability  of  the  Gospels.  The  principles  of  form-criticism  are  here  presented,  its 
postulates  indicated  and  the  weakness  of  some  aspects  noted.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  primitive  community  had  no  interest  in  history  and  that  the  community 
created  legends  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Gospels.  However,  we  should 
remember  that  the  primitive  community  was  not  anonymous  but  one  directed 
by  the  apostles  who  were  authentic  witnesses  of  the  teaching  and  deeds  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  early  Christians  were  eager  to  preserve  and  to  hand  on 
the  traditions  received. 

The  Biblical  Commission’s  letter  describes  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Gospel  records.  The  first  stage  is  the  work  of  Jesus  who  preached  and  trained 
the  apostles  so  that  they  might  carry  on  His  work.  The  second  stage  is  the 
apostles’  preaching.  They  did  not  seek  to  give  a  modern  biography  but  wished 
to  retain  the  facts  concerning  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus.  As  religious  teachers 
they  developed  and  adapted  without  falsifying  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done. 
Finally  came  the  writing  of  the  Evangelists  who  selected  certain  material,  ar¬ 
ranged  it  according  to  a  definite  plan  and  adapted  it  for  the  needs  of  the  readers. 
Thus  the  process  though  which  the  Gospels  were  born  was  complex,  but  this 
fact  does  not  detract  from  their  essential  truth. — J.  J.  C. 

106.  A.  Bea,  “La  historicidad  de  los  Evangelios  sinopticos,”  RazFe  170  (798- 
799,  ’64)  9-28;  RevistBib  25  (109-110,  ’63)  159-172. 

Spanish  versions  of  the  preceding  article. 
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107.  M.  M.  Bourke,  ‘'The  Historicity  of  the  Gospels,”  Thought  39  (152,  ’64) 
37-56. 

The  Gospels  are  theologically  interpreted  history,  a  development  of  the 
apostolic  preaching,  a  development  which  interprets  Jesus’  ministry  in  the 
light  of  the  truth  that  through  Him  salvation  has  been  given  to  men.  When 
employed  with  discrimination,  form-criticism  can  be  a  helpful  study  tool,  and 
with  the  form-critics  we  should  recognize  that  the  chronological  framework 
of  the  Gospels  is  for  the  most  part  artificial  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  time  order  of  the  particular  events  of  Jesus’ 
ministry.  Furthermore,  differences  that  occur  when  two  or  more  Evangelists 
relate  the  same  incident  (e.g.,  Mk  10:46-52  parr.)  should  be  recognized  as 
simply  the  consequences  of  oral  transmission  of  the  same  story  by  different 
groups. 

To  illustrate  the  modern  biblical  approach,  two  passages  are  studied  in  detail: 
Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16:16)  and  the  Beatitudes  (Mt 
5:3-12;  Lk  6:20-23).  From  an  examination  of  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke 
it  seems  that  Matthew  relates  Peter’s  confession  in  a  way  that  reflects  the 
faith  of  Easter.  Recently  J.  Dupont,  Les  Beatitudes:  Le  prohleme  litteraire  (2nd 
ed.,  1958),  has  proposed  an  attractive  suggestion  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  Matthean  and  Lukan  versions  of  the  Beatitudes.  According  to  him, 
the  Beatitudes  originally  numbered  four,  of  which  three  were  influenced 
by  Isa  49:8-13;  61:13.  In  these  three  Jesus  proclaimed  to  the  poor,  the 
afflicted  and  the  hungry  that  in  Him  the  kingdom  is  being  inaugurated. 
After  the  Church  was  established  these  Beatitudes  would  lose  their  relevance. 
Consequently  Matthew  and  Luke  have  modified  the  original  meaning  to 
bring  out  the  virtualities  in  the  Beatitudes  and  to  make  them  pertinent  for 
the  Church  of  their  day.  Matthew  presents  the  Beatitudes  as  the  image  of  the 
moral  perfection  demanded  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Luke’s  version  with 
its  insistence  on  actual  poverty  and  the  dangers  of  riches  reflects  the  teaching 
of  the  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16:19-31)  and  of  the  Rich  Fool 
(Lk  12:16-21).— J.  J.  C. 

108.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  “Gospel  Study  and  Our  Image  of  Early  Christianity,” 
JournBibLit  83  (2,  ’64)  139-145. 

Biblical  study  passes  naturally  and  unconsciously  through  successive  stages. 
A  recent  pattern  has  been  the  transfer  of  scholarly  interest  from  the  historical 
Jesus  to  the  preaching  of  His  followers.  This  stage,  signalized  by  form-criticism, 
biblical  theology  and  the  discussion  of  kerygma  and  myth,  may  tend  to  one¬ 
sidedness.  We  are  liable,  e.g.,  to  identify  our  piety  with  that  of  the  early 
Church  and  to  think  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  as  connected  with  worship 
or  formal  instruction.  Actually  the  words  “liturgical”  and  “catechetical”  are 
not  very  applicable  to  the  Gospels.  Moreover,  modern  study  assumes  a  consensus 
of  early  Christians  who  are  supposed  from  the  first  to  have  agreed  on  certain 
emphases,  selections  and  approaches.  The  kerygma  is  the  modern  title  of  one 
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of  these  assumed  original  agreements,  but  the  content  of  the  kerygma  is  far 
from  settled.  Finally,  the  very  idea  of  one  Christian  community  is  more  con¬ 
crete  than  our  sources  warrant.  “The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  challenge 
where  challenge  is  needed  the  image  of  early  Christianity  that  is  sometimes 
read  into  as  well  as  out  of  the  gospels.” — J.  J.  C. 

109.  A.  H.  Forster,  “Parables  and  their  Use,”  AnglTheolRev  46  (2,  ’64) 
188-194. 

“The  parables  of  Jesus  are  for  the  most  part  similes  and  stories  to  illustrate 
and  clarify  specific  problems  and  situations  and  to  suggest  ideas  about  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  its  coming  and  its  constituents.  When  the  Gospels  were  being 
written,  the  settings  of  many  of  the  parables  had  been  lost  and  so  their  meaning 
is  not  always  clear.  Some  parables  were  probably  touched  up  and  added  to  in 
order  to  suit  a  later  situation  in  the  primitive  Church,  just  as  stories  used  in 
sermons  are  ‘improved’  to  illustrate  better  the  lesson  which  the  preacher  has 
decided  to  draw  from  them.  Owing  to  the  many  differences  between  our  age 
and  the  age  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  parabolic  method  which  is  especially  worthy 
of  study.  There  are  some  recurrent  attitudes  in  the  parables  which  are  of 
permanent  importance  as  expressions  of  the  mind  of  Jesus.” 

110.  H.  Hogarth,  “History  and  the  Four  Gospels,”  ExpTimes  75  (10,  ’64) 
295-299. 

Twentieth-century  Gospel  criticism  is  characterized  by  arguments  against 
historicity  on  the  part  of  rationalistic  critics  and  form-critics  and  by  a  defense 
of  limited  historicity  on  the  part  of  more  conservative  critics.  Faith  in  the 
Christian  religion  remains  unshaken  because  the  growth  and  achievements 
of  the  Christian  community  were  inspired  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospels  even 
though  these  contain  elements  that  do  not  pass  the  test  of  modern  historical 
science. — G.  W.  M. 

111.  C.  Journet,  “ ‘Les  fivangiles  et  l’histoire  de  Jesus.’  Analyse  d’un  livre 
recent,”  NovVet  39  (2,  ’64)  120-127. 

A  detailed  analysis  is  given  of  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  book  of  that  title  [cf.  §  8- 
1197r]  which  was  published  in  1963.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  differences 
between  the  Evangelists  when  narrating  the  same  incident,  to  the  Infancy 
Gospels  and  to  the  Resurrection. — J.  J.  C. 

112.  R.  L.  Lindsey,  “A  Modified  Two-Document  Theory  of  the  Synoptic 
Dependence  and  Interdependence,”  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  239-263. 

Instead  of  an  Ur-Markus,  a  Proto-Narrative  (PN)  should  be  postulated 
along  with  Q  as  documents  standing  behind  all  three  Synoptics.  Luke  does  not 
know  Mark  but  rather  a  PN  much  like  Mark.  Mark  does  not  know  Matthew, 
but  knows  the  PN  used  by  Luke.  Mark  knows  Luke.  Matthew  knows  Mark 
and  PN. 
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The  advantages  of  this  solution  are  many.  (1)  A  priori  considerations  make 
it  not  improbable.  (2)  It  solves  the  problem  of  Mark’s  relationship  with  Q. 

(3)  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  Matthean-Lukan  agreements  against  Mark. 

(4)  It  clarifies  the  independent  witness  of  each  of  the  Synoptics  against  the 
other  two  in  the  matter  of  Semitic  word  order,  construction  and  thought 
(PN  was  translated  from  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Jesus).  (5)  It  clarifies  the 
Matthean-Markan  relationship.  (6)  It  agrees  with  and  underlines  the  results 
of  many  scholars  which  point  to  the  redactional  nature  of  Mark  and  his 
apparent  dependence  on  material  in  Acts  and  the  Pauline  literature.  (7)  It 
explains  the  abundant  evidence  of  Markan-Lukan  interdependence  without 
necessitating  elaborate  and  doubtful  explanations  concerning  the  Matthean 
textual  superiority  to  Mark,  the  independent  Semitic  evidence  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  Markan  parallels,  and  the  admittedly  redactional  and  borrowing 
character  of  Mark.  (8)  It  gives  a  reasonable  answer  to  various  problems 
arising  from  the  common  and  disparate  order  of  the  Gospels.  According  to  this 
theory,  Luke  was  written  first,  using  the  order  of  PN  with  additions  from  Q. 
Mark  was  second,  using  Luke  and  PN  but  not  Q  (taking  his  Q  material  from 
Luke).  Matthew  is  third,  using  Mark,  PN  and  Q.  Luke  puts  PN  and  Q  into 
good  Greek.  Mark  is  a  midrashic  artist  and  preacher  and  brings  in  material  from 
Acts  and  Paul,  putting  the  whole  into  a  running  sermon.  Matthew  is  a  collector 
of  Christian  documents  about  Jesus. — D.  C.  Z. 

113.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  “Vox  bsr  praeparat  vocem  ‘evangelium’,”  VerbDom  42 
(1,  ’64)  26-33. 

The  Hebrew  root  bsr,  which  lies  behind  the  Greek  euaggelion  and  the  English  * 
“gospel,”  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  found  four  times  in  the  Ras  Shamra  texts 
and  five  times  in  the  Mari  letters.  From  the  start  it  was  a  solemn,  official, 
religious  word  (“to  proclaim”),  not  always  used  of  good  news,  sometimes 
used  of  a  message  from  one  god  to  another,  and  sometimes  of  a  message  from 
a  god  to  men.  Hence  it  was  a  suitable  word  for  Deutero-Isaiah  to  use  when 
proclaiming  the  new  and  greater  Exodus. — J.  F.  Bl. 

114.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Signs  and  Power.  The  New  Testament  Presentation 
of  Miracles,”  ChicStud  3  (1,  ’64)  5-18. 

The  article  seeks  merely  to  synthesize  the  NT  ideas  about  miracles.  The 
Israelites  did  not  have  the  idea  of  nature  as  a  system  governed  by  laws,  and 
the  Evangelists  would  not  think  of  a  miracle  as  an  event  that  surpassed  the 
laws  of  nature.  Where  we  would  use  “miracle,”  the  NT  employs  the  term 
“power,”  and  this  is  The  Power,  God’s  power,  manifest  in  Jesus’  words  and 
actions  and  given  by  Him  to  His  apostles.  “The  wonder  of  The  Power  is  not 
only  and  perhaps  not  chiefly  in  the  healing  and  nature  miracles  of  Jesus;  it 
appears  also  in  the  transformation  of  the  apostles,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  witness  which  the  Church  bears  to  Jesus.”  This  conception  of 
The  Power  is  original  with  the  NT. 
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Several  considerations  suggest  that  the  miracles  in  the  NT  are  presented 
as  theologically  significant  rather  than  apologetically  convincing.  In  John, 
the  characteristic  designation  of  miracles  is  the  term  “sign.”  In  the  OT,  the 
sign  is  evidence  of  the  active  presence  of  God  that  may  be  discerned  in  events 
which  by  no  stretch  of  language  can  be  called  miraculous.  The  sign  is  less 
a  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  than  an  experience  of  His  presence.  “The  NT 
conception  of  The  Power  and  The  Sign  is  larger  than  the  separate  miracle 
accounts,  and  larger  than  all  of  them  put  together.  The  saving  act  vindicates 
the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  vindicate  the  saving  act;  both  stand  together 
and  interdependently.  They  are  not  merely  wonderful  works ;  they  are  the  works 
of  The  Power.” — J.  J.  C. 

115.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Threefoldness  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  ExpTimes  75 
(8,  ’64)  228-230. 

The  use  of  a  threefold  pattern  in  words,  ideas  and  topics  appears  to  be  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Jesus’  own  mode  of  speaking.  A  rough  count  in¬ 
dicates  64  instances  of  it  in  the  Synoptics  and  almost  none  in  John.  The  Synoptic 
occurrences  are  found  in  all  the  sources,  Mark,  Q,  L  and  M,  and  this  distribution 
suggests  that  it  was  the  actual  teaching  of  Jesus  which  was  responsible  for 
the  form  and  not  the  tradition  or  the  final  Gospel  editors.  There  are  clear  in¬ 
stances  where  Matthew  and/or  Luke  have,  in  the  interests  of  conciseness, 
compressed  the  original  threefoldness  retained  in  Mark  (e.g.,  Mk  9:43-47; 
3:35;  6:4;  13:9  and  parallels).  On  the  same  principle  it  seems  possible  to 
choose  the  more  original  version  when  Matthew  and  Luke  disagree  on  Q 
material  (e.g.,  Mt  6:19-20;  Lk  14:18-20  and  parallels).  In  other  cases  one  may 
be  able  to  reconstruct  an  original  threefoldness  where  none  of  the  Evangelists 
has  preserved  it  entirely  (e.g.,  Mt,7:9  and  Lk  11:11-12).  The  test  of  three¬ 
foldness  may  help  determine  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus. — G.  W.  M. 

116.  P.  R.  Ackroyd,  “Threefoldness  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  ExpTimes  75 
(10,  ’64)  316.  [Cf.  preceding  abstract.] 

The  “threefoldness”  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  described  by  C.  L.  Mitton  can 
be  accounted  for,  like  the  twofold  patterns,  by  the  structure  of  OT  poetry.  The 
OT  (and  Ugaritic  literature)  contains  many  examples  (e.g.,  Ps  1:1)  which 
are  often  neglected  in  favor  of  the  more  common  twofoldness. — G.  W.  M. 

117.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Explicit  Old  Testament  citations  in  the  Gospels,” 
StudMontReg  7(1,  ’64)  37-60. 

There  is  no  discernible  pattern  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  introductory  formulas 
save  for  the  “fulfillment”  one  in  Matthew  and  John;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
some  expression  of  “writing”  or  “saying”  is  used.  Most  of  the  citations  found 
in  words  of  Jesus  are  intended  according  to  their  literal  meaning  but  certain 
exceptions  are  the  use  of  Isa  6:9-10;  29:13;  61:1-2;  Ps  40  (41)  :10b.  Generally 
the  form  of  the  citations  agrees  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  as  should  be  expected, 
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but  signal  exceptions  occur,  especially  in  Matthew  and  John.  The  introductory 
formulas  and  the  form  of  the  citations  show  that  some  contacts  existed  either 
among  the  Synoptics  themselves  or  between  them  and  some  common  source.  In 
general  the  use  of  the  citations  shows  Matthew  as  more  primitive  and  Mark  and 
Luke  dependent  upon  Matthew.  John  shows  no  literacy  dependence  upon  the 
Synoptics. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

118.  R.  A.  Stewart,  “The  Parable  Form  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Rab¬ 
binic  Literature,”  EvangQuart  36  (3,  ’64)  133-147. 

The  article  studies  the  criterion  and  kinds  of  parables,  the  fable,  parables 
from  nature,  the  acted  parable,  allegory,  rabbinic  parables  interpreting  the  OT, 
parables  of  God’s  dealing  with  man,  parables  of  human  situations  and  “parablets.” 
The  conclusion  follows  that  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  the  Oriental  mind 
was  considerably  more  given  than  the  Western  to  picturesque  speech  and 
memorable  utterance,  and  the  striking  analogy  thus  expressed  possesses  mnemonic 
as  well  as  didactic  value. — J.  J.  C. 

119.  J.  Wilkinson,  “The  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross,”  ScotJournTheol  17 
(1,  ’64)  69-82. 

The  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  Crucifixion  is  preserved  for  us  piecemeal, 
and  all  four  Gospel  accounts  are  needed  to  construct  the  full  picture  of  what 
happened  that  day.  However,  most  authors  adopt  the  scheme  which  is  followed 
in  this  study:  (1)  Three  words  of  intercession:  for  His  enemies  (Lk  23:34)  ; 
for  His  fellow  sufferer  (Lk  23:43)  ;  for  His  mother  (Jn  19:26-27).  (2)  Two  • 
words  of  suffering:  spiritual  suffering  (Mk  15:34);  physical  suffering 
(Jn  19:28).  (3)  Two  words  of  victory:  the  word  of  triumph  (Jn  19:28);  the 
word  of  rest  (Lk  23:46). — N.  R.  P. 

120.  P.  Winter,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus  and  the  Competence  of  the  Sanhedrin,” 
NT  Stud  10  (4,  ’64)  494-499. 

This  is  a  reply  to  some  statements  about  the  present  author’s  On  the  Trial  of 
Jesus  (1961)  made  by  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  in  NT  Stud  10  (1,  ’63)  1-26  [cf.  §  8-1007]. 
In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  p.  9,  n.  4:  Maimonides  does  not  provide  the  surest 
source  of  information  on  the  legal  situation  of  Judea  in  A.D.  6  to  66;  the 
Sanhedrin  never  possessed  the  jus  gladii  nor  is  this  claimed  in  the  book; 
Megillath  Ta'anith  6  does  not  give  enough  information  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  legal  competence  between  Roman  and  Jewish  courts;  Jn  18:31b 
has  no  “evidential  value”;  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  decades  between 
Jesus’  death  and  the  revolt  of  66  the  Jews  were  granted  more  autonomy  in 
administering  their  affairs.  Derrett’s  alternatives  regarding  Pilate’s  action  in 
Jn  18:31a  are  both  disposed  of  by  what  Pilate  says  in  Jn  19:6b.  The  contention 
that  “the  Jews’  object  was  to  avoid  sole  responsibility”  is  a  speculation  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  the  Gospel.  The  Evangelist’s  object  in  writing  18:31b  is 
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explained  by  18:32:  the  prophecy  about  the  manner  of  Jesus’  death;  this  has 
no  evidential  value  for  the  facts  of  history. — G.  W.  M. 

Synoptics,  cf.  §§  9-33;  9-34;  9-131. 

Mary,  cf.  §§  9-321;  9-325;  9-341;  9-367. 

Jesus  ( General ) 

121.  E.  Ackroyd,  “Incarnation:  Reflections  on  its  Mechanics  and  its  Mean¬ 
ing,”  ModChurch  7  (3,  ’64)  161-169. 

Jesus’  receptiveness  to  God’s  grace  is  the  very  mechanism  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  union  of  God  and  Jesus  was  the  result  of  tremendous  spiritual  effort 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  “Of  course  God  was  present  and  active  in  Jesus  more 
powerfully  than  in  other  men,  but  only  because  Jesus  allowed  him  to  be,  because 
Jesus  constantly  stepped  out  of  his  factual  selfhood  into  that  transcendent  reality 
that  was  at  the  same  time  his  own  truer  self  and  God.”  Incarnation  is  happening 
all  the  time;  if  it  were  not,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  happened 
even  once. — J.  J.  C. 

122.  J.  G.  Barnish,  “The  Atonement:  Are  Law  and  Love  Incompatible?” 
Theology  67  (527,  ’64)  198-201. 

In  the  volume  Soundings  (1963),  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  has  written  an  essay 
“The  Atonement:  Law  and  Love.”  He  there  argues  that  justification  is  by  faith 
alone  and  consequently  that  the  traditional  ideas  about  Christ’s  atoning  death 
are  seriously  misleading.  An  examination  of  his  article  shows  that  there  are 
two  principles  at  stake  which  seem  endangered  by  the  categorical  terms  of  his 
presentation:  (1)  that  Christ  conquered  the  principle  of  sin  by  His  self¬ 
offering,  (2)  that  the  individual  human  being  has  a  free  will  and  moral 
responsibility  which  sums  up  the  responsibility  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

These  principles  are  preserved  in  the  biblical  imagery  of  Christ’s  atoning 
sacrifice.  Christians,  therefore,  can  say  that  they  are  redeemed  by  Christ’s 
blood  without  thinking  of  an  angry  Father  visiting  retribution  upon  an  innocent 
victim  and  without  saying  that  they  are  justified  in  any  way  other  than  by  the 
absolutely  free  acceptance  of  God  shown  by  the  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  in  whom  God  was  reconciling  to  Himself  sin-infected  creation. — J.  J.  C. 

123.  P.  E.  Davies,  “Impact  and  Response.  The  Centrality  of  Jesus  for  Thought 
and  Life,”  Interpretation  18  (3,  ’64)  276-284. 

In  Gospel  history  “the  original  element  is  Jesus-in-relation-to-men,  Jesus, 
awakener-of-faith-in-men,  Jesus,  lover-and-beloved-of-men.”  The  event  which 
is  the  ground  for  Christian  beginnings  is  Jesus,  not  as  a  bare  historical  figure, 
but  as  He  stood  in  dynamic  relation  to  men. — J.  J.  C. 
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124.  R.  J.  Guardia.  “Cristologia  novotestamentaria  segun  Oscar  Cullmann,” 
RevistBib  25  (107-108,  ’63)  76-92;  (109-110,  ’63)  181-191;  26  (111-112, 
’64)  49-72. 

The  critique  considers  first  the  Christological  problem  in  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  then  the  Christological  titles  which  refer  to  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  finally  those  titles  which  describe  His  future  work. 

125.  J.  Guillet,  “Jesus  Christ,  l’homme  veritable,”  Christus  11  (43,  ’64) 
378-392. 

Jesus  is  a  true  man,  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and  the  Son  of  Man.  He  shares 
our  humanity,  and  in  His  Resurrection  the  victory  of  God  became  the  victory 
of  man. 

126.  A.  W.  Klem,  “D.  M.  Baillie  on  the  Person  of  Christ,”  BullEvangTheolSoc 
7  (2,  ’64)  45-52. 

The  treatment  of  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  B’s  God  Was  In  Christ 
(1948)  is  for  the  most  part  correct,  but  confusion  and  serious  error  are  evident 
in  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  God  to  the  Incarnation  and  to  the  positive 
Christology  which  is  termed  the  paradox  of  grace. 

127.  L.  Legrand,  “Was  Jesus  Mission-Minded?”  IndEcclStud  3  (2,  ’64) 
87-104;  (3,  ’64)  190-207. 

A  fruitful  controversy  has  been  raised  by  Harnack’s  contention  that  Jesus 
was  a  particularist.  B.  Sundkler  made  an  important  point  by  showing  the  falsity 
of  the  dilemma  particularism-universalism.  In  Plebrew  thought,  Israel  is  the 
axis  of  the  world,  and  a  renovation  of  Israel  changes  the  whole  world.  Con¬ 
sequently  Jesus’  work  in  Israel  is  by  the  same  token  universalistic.  But  was 
Jesus  conscious  of  this  implied  universalism  ?  J.  Jeremias  ( Jesus’  Promise  to 
the  Nations,  1958)  proved  that  He  was.  Jesus  expected  the  coming  of  the 
nations  to  the  kingdom,  but  He  did  not  exercise  any  ministry  among  them 
because  He  considered  their  gathering  into  the  kingdom  as  an  eschatological 
event.  The  missionary  task  is  essentially  eschatological.  Jeremias  traces  back 
to  Jesus  this  conception  which  other  authors  had  already  pointed  out  in  Paul’s 
thought. 

But  is  the  Church  entitled  to  undertake  this  eschatological  task,  anticipating 
the  parousia  and  changing  Jesus’  attitude  of  expectation  to  one  of  zealous 
activity?  To  solve  this  vital  problem,  which  Jeremias  does  not  face,  it  must 
first  be  noticed  that  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  Gentiles  was  not  merely  passive. 
He  did  perform  a  few  miracles  in  their  favor,  and  a  miracle,  a  dabar,  a  word 
of  God  addressed  to  the  pagans,  is  more  significant  than  a  sermon.  Then  there 
is  the  institution  of  the  apostles,  and  Mt  9:37  refers  to  the  eschatological  in¬ 
gathering  of  the  nations  to  be  performed  by  the  apostles  playing  the  role  which 
Hebrew  apocalyptic  attributed  to  the  angels.  The  apostolic  institution  is  the 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  Jesus’  missionary  consciousness. — L.  L.  (Author). 
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128.  E.  L.  Lueker,  “Jesus  Christ:  Conservative  and  Liberal,”  ConcTheolMon 
35  (7-8,  ’64  )  403-406. 

This  study  of  the  meaning  of  labels  demonstrates  that  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  of  such  a  nature  that  today  both  conservatives  and  liberals 
would  rightly  claim  Him  as  their  representative. 

129.  J.  Morgenstern,  “Two  Additional  Notes  to  ‘The  Suffering  Servant — A 
New  Solution’,”  VetTest  13  (3,  ’63)  321-332. 

Earlier  articles  in  VetTest  11  (1961)  292-320;  406-431,  have  shown  that  the 
Isaian  passages  dealing  with  the  Suffering  Servant,  when  properly  integrated, 
constitute  a  drama  patterned  directly  upon  the  Greek  drama  and  composed 
ca.  450  B.C.  when  the  Greek  drama  was  at  its  height.  The  closest  affinities  to 
the  Suffering  Servant  drama  are  the  Evangelists’  account  of  Jesus’  fate.  Like 
the  Servant,  Jesus  was  the  “Anointed  One,”  was  taken  from  prison  with  another 
prisoner,  was  denied  a  court  trial,  and  put  to  death  by  being  suspended  on 
high.  Furthermore,  among  the  Galilean  farmers  this  tradition  of  the  Servant 
lived  on  together  with  special  traditions  concerning  the  Passover.  As  a  result, 
some  details  in  the  Gospel  narrative  were  borrowed  directly  from  the  long- 
existing,  written  dramatic  tradition  recorded  in  the  drama  of  the  Suffering 
Servant. 

The  second  note  concerns  the  use  of  the  term  rabbim  in  this  drama.  The  word 
is  ordinarily  rendered  “masses.”  But  in  the  Manual  of  Discipline  harabbim 
designates  the  entire  membership  of  the  sect.  Does  rabbim  in  the  Isaian 
passages  have  this  sense  and  therefore  signify  that  the  Servant  brought  salvation 
only  to  a  limited,  a  sectarian,  group?  Such  an  interpretation  seems  doubtful. 
First,  rabbim  elsewhere  is  used  with  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  secondly,  from 
the  time  of  Deutero-Isaiah  onwards  universal  salvation  was  the  current  belief 
in  Judaism. — J.  J.  C. 

130.  A.  Roets,  “  ‘Voor  ons  mens  geworden’  ”  [Made  Flesh  for  Us],  CollBrug 
Gand  9  (4,  ’63)  512-526. 

Emphasis  is  here  given  to  certain  aspects  of  the  Incarnation  which  are  at 
times  neglected  in  theology  but  upon  which  Scripture  sheds  much  light.  (1)  The 
merciful  love  of  the  God  who  comes.  God  was  already  present  to  man  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Throughout  Israel’s  entire  history  God  showed  Himself  as 
His  people’s  Savior,  and  He  promised  that  He  would  one  day  be  Emmanuel, 
“God  with  us.”  The  Incarnation  is  the  crown  of  this  loving  condescension.  A 
constant  factor  in  this  divine  manifestation  is  its  actualization  through  weak 
and  lowly  instruments.  The  Savior  Himself  was  born  an  infant;  His  mother 
was  a  virgin,  a  servant  of  the  Lord. 

(2)  The  self-abasement  of  the  Incarnation  endured  for  our  salvation.  By 
becoming  man  God  assumed  the  weakness  of  our  human  condition.  He  made 
Himself  poor  for  our  enrichment,  a  member  of  sinful  humanity  for  our  sal¬ 
vation.  It  is  God  Himself  who  in  His  love  took  the  initiative  for  this  work  of 
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salvation  in  order  to  raise  up  the  sinner  from  his  helplessness.  Thus  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  revelation  of  God’s 
love  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  of  Easter  and  of  Pentecost. — I.  dlP. 

131.  G.  M.  Styler,  “Stages  in  Christology  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  NT  Stud 
10  (3,  ’64)  398-409. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  development  from  lower  to  higher  Christology  within 
the  Synoptics,  but  the  development  does  not  proceed  simply  along  a  single  line. 
Most  of  the  Gospel  material  is  not  concerned  with  the  nature  of  Christ,  whether 
human  or  divine,  though  all  traces  of  such  concern  cannot  be  eliminated;  con¬ 
sequently  ontology  cannot  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  judging  the  stages  of 
Christology.  Instead,  the  criterion  will  be  found  in  answering  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  or  how  Jesus  plays  a  role  (or  the  role)  in  the  great  act 
of  God,  impending  or  beginning,  announced  in  the  gospel  message. 

With  this  criterion  a  list  of  eight  possible  and  likely  gradations  in  Christology 
is  formed,  ranging  from  no  real  Christology  to  an  ontological  one.  Matthew’s 
handling  of  his  Markan  material  illustrates  development  in  three  ways:  by  a 
desire  to  make  the  Christology  clear  and  explicit  where  it  is  veiled  in  Mark, 
by  a  greater  reverence  for  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  by  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  an  interest  in  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  judge, 
it  appears  that  the  Evangelists  have  “transmitted  their  tradition  with  a  measure 
of  interpretation  that  is  essentially  faithful  to  its  meaning.”  The  basic  gospel 
material  itself  contains  examples  of  fairly  high  Christology  (e.g.,  the  Passion- 
Resurrection  Narratives)  and  much  that  is  ambiguous  (e.g.,  some  miracles, 
parables,  the  Galilean  teaching  about  God’s  demand  and  concern).  It  is  not 
argued  here  that  the  tradition  must  have  preserved  an  accurate  record  of 
Jesus,  but  it  may  have  done  so. — G.  W.  M. 

132.  VieSpir  110  (505,  ’64)  under  the  heading  “Le  bon  pasteur”  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  NT  articles: 

A.  Rose,  “Jesus-Christ,  Pasteur  de  l’figlise,”  501-515. 

J.-H.  Nicolas,  “Croire  en  Jesus-Christ,”  516-527. 

L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Vivre  ‘avec’  le  Christ,”  528-534. 

133.  VieSpir  110  (506,  ’64)  has  the  following  articles  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  “Qui  est  Jesus?” 

C.  Geffre,  “Histoire  et  mystere  dans  la  connaissance  du  Christ,”  625-647. 
J.-M.  Perrin,  “L’amour  du  Pere  dans  Fame  du  Christ,”  648-655. 

J.  Juglar,  “Le  mystere  cache  en  Dieu  depuis  l’origine  du  monde,”  656-672. 
C.  Jean-Nesmy,  “Les  amities  du  Christ,”  673-686. 
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134.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Present  Universal  Lordship  of  Christ,”  BibSac 
121  (482,  ’64)  99-106. 

At  present  Christ  is  enthroned  in  heaven  so  that  He  shares  with  the  Father 
all  glory,  authority  and  power.  But,  while  Christ  has  power  to  do  everything 
needed  to  put  down  evil  and  is  assured  of  ultimate  victory,  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  present  exercise  of  His  power  is  limited  to  some  extent  in  order  to 
permit  a  future  consummation  of  His  universal  rule  over  creation. — J.  J.  C. 

135.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Present  Work  of  Christ  in  Heaven,”  BibSac  121 
(483,  ’64)  195-208. 

The  work  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  considered  under  seven  figures  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  His  present  ministry:  (1)  the  last  Adam  and  the  new 
creation;  (2)  the  head  and  the  body;  (3)  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep;  (4)  the 
vine  and  the  branches;  (5)  the  chief  cornerstone  and  the  stones  of  the  building; 
(6)  the  high  priest  and  the  royal  priesthood;  (7)  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  9-164;  9-202;  9-360. 

Jesus  (Quest  of  historical ) 

136.  V.  A.  Harvey,  “The  Historical  Jesus,  the  Kerygma,  and  Christian  Faith,” 
R  el  Life  33  (3,  ’64)  430-450. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  new  quest  is  still  a  quest,  a  seeking  and  not  yet 
a  finding.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  new  quest  cannot  deliver  what  it  promises — 
recovery  of  Jesus’  existential  selfhood.  The  new  quest  is  ultimately  forced  to 
build  on  the  same  foundations  which  were  proved  unsound  in  the  old  quest, 
for,  in  order  to  ascertain  Jesus’  existential  selfhood,  the  new  quest  must  first 
determine  what  are  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus,  what  did  He  think  of  John 
the  Baptist,  why  did  He  set  his  face  toward  Jerusalem,  and  so  on.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  in  principle  dubious  whether  we  know  accurately  the  deepest  moti¬ 
vations  or  the  existential  selfhood  of  any  person.  Finally,  what  the  new  quest 
has  contributed  in  demonstrating  the  continuity  between  Jesus’  message  and 
deeds  and  the  kerygma  of  the  Church,  is  indeed  theologically  significant  but 
ironically  seems  to  provide  with  aid  and  comfort  the  left-wing  theology  of 
F.  Buri  and  S.  Ogden  against  which  the  new  questers  seek  a  theological  defense. 
If  the  substance  of  Jesus’  message  and  the  kerygma  are  the  same  and  if  this 
substance  is  an  understanding  of  man’s  situation  before  God,  Jesus  is  then  only 
the  occasion  for  revealing  a  timeless  truth,  and  so  insistence  on  a  unique  and 
redemptive  act  of  God  in  Jesus  is  a  fundamental  inconsistency  as  Buri  and 
Ogden  contend. — D.  J.  H. 

137.  W.  Neil,  “Second  Thoughts — V.  The  Jesus  of  History,”  ExpTimes  75 
(9,  ’64)  260-263. 

The  “Christ-myth”  theory  is,  of  course,  defunct.  But  Schweitzer,  Lightfoot 
and  Bultmann  have  expressed,  each  from  his  own  vantage  point,  extreme 
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skepticism  about  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything  about  the  Jesus  of  history. 
Each  has  stressed  a  valuable  point  of  truth  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels, 
but  they  have  overstated  their  case.  Instead  of  sharing  their  skepticism,  “we 
have  ample  material  in  the  New  Testament  not  only  for  arriving  at  a  picture 
of  Christ  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  faith  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but 
also  for  arriving  at  a  picture  of  Jesus  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  whose  deeds 
and  words  were  of  such  a  character  that  His  followers  had  no  alternative  but 
to  call  Him  Son  of  God.”  A  survey  of  the  NT  evidence  supports  this  claim 
of  historical  reliability. — G.  W.  M. 

138.  M.  Zerwick.  “Der  historische  Jesus  und  der  Christus  unseres  Glaubens  ” 
Verb  Dorn  42  (2,  ’64)  81-95. 

In  1962  K.  Schubert  edited  a  volume  with  this  title,  a  series  of  essays  by 
various  authors.  Of  the  seven  contributions  three  are  here  summarized  at 
length:  one  written  by  F.  Mussner  and  two  by  W.  Beilner. 

Jesus  (Quest  of  historical),  cf.  §  9-165. 


Matthew 

139.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Purpose  and  Pattern  in  Matthew’s  Use  of  the  Title  ‘Son 
of  David’,”  NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  446-464. 

Matthew  uses  the  title  “Son  of  David”  far  more  frequently  than  the  other 
Synoptists  and  an  analysis  of  the  occurrences  shows  a  clear  pattern  in  the 
usage.  Apart  from  the  Infancy  Gospel,  which  proclaims  and  sets  out  to  prove 
Davidic  sonship,  the  title  occurs  in  9:27-31,  32-34;  12:22-24;  15:21-28;  20:29- 
34;  21:1-9,  10-17;  22:41-46.  These  passages  are  linked  verbally  by  the  following 
phrases:  “Have  mercy  on  me /us ,  Lord ,  Son  of  David ”  crozod(s),  blind ,  and 
deaf  and/or  mute ,  which  have  particular  significance  in  the  context  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  since  they  point  to  recognition  of  it  (largely  by  Gentiles 
and  the  blind)  and  the  crowd’s  slowness  to  recognize  it  because  of  the  hindrances 
placed  by  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  Pharisees.  Analysis  of  the  content  of 
the  various  passages  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  uses  the  phrase 
“Son  of  David”  to  argue  five  points:  (1)  Jesus  was  the  Messianic  Son  of 
David  after  the  flesh;  (2)  even  the  Gentiles  and  the  blind  could  recognize  His 
Messiahship;  (3)  the  Gentiles  can  come  to  Christ  by  placing  their  faith  in 
Him  as  the  Jewish  Messiah;  (4)  the  mass  of  the  Jews  were  moving  toward 
recognition  of  Jesus  and  would  have  accepted  Him  but  for  the  opposition  of 
the  perverse  Pharisees;  (5)  finally,  Matthew  emphatically  lays  aside  the  title 
“Son  of  David”  as  inadequate  in  the  face  of  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God.— G.  W.  M. 
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140.  A.  Klawek,  “Najstarszy  r^kopis  Ewangelii  sw.  Mateusza  ( Antiquissimus 
codex  manu  scriptus  Evangelii  sec.  Matthaeum),”  RuchBibLit  17  (1,  ’64) 
50-51. 

A  summary  and  examination  of  R.  Roca-Puig’s  Un  papiro  griego  del  evangelio 
de  San  Mateo  (1962)  indicates  that  the  newly  discovered  fragment,  written  in 
the  second  century  and  containing  verses  Mt  3:9,  15;  5:20-25,  confirms  the 
authenticity  of  our  accepted  Greek  texts. — W.  J.  P. 

141.  C.  H.  Lohr,  “Oral  techniques  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  TheolDig  12  (2,  ’64) 
92-98. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  was  published  in  CathBibQuart  23  (4,  ’61)  403- 
435  [cf.  §  6-448]. 

142.  M.  Kramer,  “Die  Menschenwerdung  Jesu  Christi  nach  Matthaus  (Mt  1). 
Sein  Anliegen  und  sein  literarisches  Verfahren,”  Biblica  45  (1,  ’64)  1-50. 

What  was  the  Evangelist’s  purpose  in  writing  Mt  1 — 2?  Simply  to  give  a 
birth  story?  To  present  a  midrashic  theological  introduction  to  the  Gospel? 
An  apology?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  birth  narrative  is  an  apology 
against  unbelieving  contemporary  Jews. 

The  investigation  is  restricted  to  Mt  1:18-25  and  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  the  pericope’s  style  in  which  three  points  are  discussed:  the  message,  the 
reflectional  citation  of  Isa  7:14,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophet’s 
prediction.  A  second  part  of  the  article  treats  the  difficulties  in  1:20  and  1:25. 
In  the  latter  verse  the  conjunction  “until”  is  taken  as  a  particle  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  new  principal  clause.  Hence  the  sense  “and  he  knew  her  not, 
and  she  bore  her  first-born.” 

For  the  explanation  of  Joseph’s  attitude  three  solutions  are  proposed.  (1)  The 
traditional  one  in  its  twofold  form  of  the  “suspicion  hypothesis”  and  the  “fear 
hypothesis.”  (2)  The  opinion  of  X.  Leon-Dufour  which  provides  a  grammatical 
basis  for  the  “fear  hypothesis.”  (3)  The  solution  here  favored,  namely  that 
the  original  Aramaic  Matthew  supported  the  “fear  hypothesis,”  but  the  Greek 
translator  expressed  it  in  the  sense  of  the  “suspicion  hypothesis.” 

In  fine,  Matthew’s  purpose  was  not  the  defense  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
but  of  His  Messiahship.  The  greatest  difficulty  for  accepting  Him  as  the  expected 
Messiah  was  His  lowly  estate:  born  apparently  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  working 
as  a  humble  carpenter.  To  remove  this  difficulty  Matthew  recalls  Isaiah’s 
prophecy.  Hence  Matthew’s  object  is  not  to  safeguard  the  virgin  birth  but 
Jesus’  Messiahship. — P.  P.  S. 

143.  [Mt  1:18-25]  O.  A.  Piper,  “The  Virgin  Birth.  The  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel  Accounts,”  Interpretation  18  (2,  ’64)  132-148. 

Attempts  to  discredit  the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  from  textual  criticism, 
literary  incongruities,  historical  doubts  and  theological  arguments  have  failed. 
Recently  some  scholars  would  demythologize  the  event  by  claiming  that  the 
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birth  is  only  a  symbol  of  sinlessness  and  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of  Jesus. 
But  Matthew  and  Luke  intended  to  relate  a  historical  fact.  Seen  in  the  light 
of  the  whole  Gospel  story,  the  records  of  the  virgin  birth  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
reveal  God’s  ability  to  enter  into  human  life  and  history  notwithstanding  His 
absolute  transcendence. 

By  making  the  birth  of  Jesus  a  starting  point  of  God’s  good  news,  Matthew 
and  Luke  indicate  that  the  virgin  birth  is  an  eschatological  occurrence,  the 
originating  impulse  by  means  of  which  all  subsequent  events  in  holy  history 
have  been  made  possible  and  directed  toward  their  goal.  The  virgin  birth  is 
the  first  stage  of  the  consummation  of  God’s  saving  activity.  In  turn,  the 
eschatological  significance  of  the  virgin  birth  explains  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels.  This  eschatological  significance  does  not  demythologize  what  happened 
to  Mary,  for  the  Evangelists  evidently  considered  Jesus’  birth  a  miracle.  Yet 
the  virgin  birth  is  not  an  isolated  and  incredible  “nature  miracle.”  Rather,  it 
is  the  event  through  which  God  reveals  to  mankind  the  pattern  of  those  redemp¬ 
tive  acts  by  which  salvation  becomes  a  historical  reality.  This  fact  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  way  the  NT  describes  the  genesis  of  faith  and  the  origin  and 
life  of  the  Church. 

Through  the  virgin  birth,  God  gives  evidence  that  He  takes  the  initiative 
in  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Unless  a  person  has  comprehended  the  virgin 
birth  as  the  miraculous  basis  of  his  salvation  “he  will  either  underrate  the 
completeness  and  radicality  with  which  the  transformation  of  his  predicament 
has  taken  place  in  faith  or  he  will  ascribe  to  a  human  potentiality  what  is 
possible  only  as  a  work  of  God  in  us.” — J.  J.  C. 

144.  [Mt  1:18-25]  J.  Wilkinson,  “Apologetic  Aspects  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  ScotJ ournTheol  17  (2,  ’64)  159-181. 

Several  considerations  are  favorable  to  the  doctrine.  These  are  (1)  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  doctrine;  (2)  the  character  of  the  Nativity  narratives; 
(3)  the  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  NT;  (4)  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  early  Church;  (5)  the  failure  of  alternative  explanations  of 
the  doctrine’s  origin;  (6)  the  dogmatic  congruity  of  the  doctrine. 

Against  the  virgin  birth  are  the  following  difficulties:  (1)  the  doubtful  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Nativity  narratives;  (2)  the  abnormal  character  of  the  event; 
(3)  the  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  NT;  (4)  the  NT  usage  of  terms  of  family 
relationship  in  regard  to  Jesus;  (5)  the  alleged  ignorance  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
about  the  virgin  birth;  (6)  the  genealogies  of  Jesus;  (7)  His  perfect  humanity. 
An  evaluation  of  the  arguments  for  both  sides  shows  that  a  belief  in  the 
historicity  of  the  virgin  birth  “is  not  only  possible  but  is  also  intellectually 
respectable.” 

A  denial  of  the  doctrine  would  entail  these  consequences.  First,  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  doctrine  to  a  naturalistic  science  would  be  removed.  Secondly, 
it  is  said  that  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  would  safeguard  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 
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On  the  other  hand,  denial  of  this  doctrine  of  Christ’s  birth  would  bring  many 
disadvantages.  First,  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  primitive  gospel 
tradition  would  be  seriously  impaired.  Secondly,  there  would  be  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  Jesus’  abnormal  conception.  Thirdly,  rejection  of  the  virgin  birth 
makes  it  difficult  to  safeguard  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  to  account  for  His  sinless 
personality.  Finally,  we  would  lack  a  clear  definition  of  the  Incarnation.  In  the 
final  analysis  our  view  of  the  historicity  of  the  virgin  birth  “will  be  determined 
by  our  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  whether  our  Christology  is  Adoptianist 
or  Chalcedonian.” — J.  J.  C. 

145.  [Mt  3:13-17]  M.  Sabbe,  “Het  verhaal  van  Jezus’  doopsel”  [The  Account 
of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus],  CollBrugGcind  8  (4,  ’62)  456-474;  9  (2,  ’63) 
211-230;  (3,  ’63)  333-365. 

The  account  of  Jesus’  Baptism  contains  different  motifs  which  are  here 
examined  and  their  theological  significance  is  appraised.  (1)  The  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  is  redactional  and  serves  to  make  known  that  the 
Baptism  had  been  willed  by  God.  (2)  The  words  “he  came  up  out  of  the  water” 
(Mk  1:10)  are  a  midrash  on  Israel’s  passage  through  the  Jordan  (Josh  4:19 
“the  people  came  up  out  of  the  Jordan”)  which  in  turn  is  a  midrash  on  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  (3)  The  dove  is  here  not  a  symbol  of  Israel  but 
should  be  understood  in  relation  to  Genesis  (the  creation,  the  flood).  For  Jesus 
inaugurates  the  .new  creation  and  the  new  salvation.  (4)  The  Western  reading 
for  Luke  is  accepted.  The  words  “from  heaven”  cannot  be  explained  solely  by 
reference  to  Isa  42  or  to  Ps  2.  In  its  primitive  form  the  verse  was  a  text  com¬ 
posed  especially  for  this  setting  with  a  viewpoint  primarily  apocalyptic.  (5)  In 
the  theophany  itself  (the  opening  of  the  heavens,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit) 
the  narrative’s  characteristics  are  to  be  explained  primarily  as  apocalyptic. 
(6)  The  interpretation  of  the  entire  account  must  be  neither  priestly  (W. 
Grundmann)  nor  ecclesiological  (Feuillet)  but  Christological.  The  Baptism 
is  Jesus’  Messianic  investiture  which  was  soon  interpreted  as  a  Messianic 
proclamation. — I.  dlP. 

146.  [Mt  4:1-11]  H.  A.  Kelly,  “The  Devil  in  the  Desert,”  CathBibQuart  26 
(2,  ’64)  190-220. 

The  article  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  Synoptic  episode  of  the  Temptation  into 
its  literary  and  thematic  context.  A.  Feuillet  believes  that  the  version  of 
Mk  1:11-13  shows  evidence  of  formal  developments  which  would  make  it  later 
than  the  versions  of  Mt  4:1-11  and  Lk  4:1-13.  However,  an  investigation  of 
parallels  in  the  Bible  and  especially  in  rabbinic  and  apocryphal  works  indicates 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  manifest  even  more  literary  elements  than  Mark, 
especially  the  conventions  of  the  rabbinic  scriptural  dispute  and  the  traditions 
of  the  temptation  of  the  just  and  faithful  servant  of  God.  On  the  basis  of  literary 
form,  therefore,  no  conclusion  as  to  priority  can  be  reached. 
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However,  the  parallels  do  support  the  suggestion  of  R.  E.  Brown  [cf.  §  6-159] 
that  the  Temptation  narrative  is  a  dramatic  theological  presentation  of  incidents 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  Christ’s  ministry.  The  devil  (who  is  not  a  fallen 
angel  in  the  NT  but  the  “ruler  of  the  world”  with  specific  control  over  the 
temptations  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  belief  in  the  Messianic  order) 
does  not  operate  directly  against  Jesus  in  the  witnessed  opposition  that  He 
encounters.  Jesus’  temptations  are  “socially  mediate”  (T.  Ling),  and  diabolical 
influence  is  often  attributed  to  the  persons  involved.  Christ’s  Passion  was  His 
greatest  historical  peirasmos,  and  we  can  find  thematic  analogues  to  the  Desert 
Temptation  in  the  Passion  Narratives.  Especially  significant  is  the  triple  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (cf.  also  the  three  trials 
of  Christ  in  Luke).  There  is  in  addition  a  subordinate  theme  of  Peter’s 
peirasmos ,  specifically  designated  as  diabolical  but  not  dramatized  as  such. 
Peter’s  faith  falters  at  the  threefold  challenge  in  the  courtyard.  But  after  Christ 
has  successfully  come  through  His  temptation,  He  conducts  another  triple 
interrogation  of  Peter,  and  this  time  his  faith  stands  firm. — H.  A.  K.  (Author). 

147.  [Mt  5:32]  J.  Dauvillier,  “L’indissolubilite  du  mariage  dans  la  nouvelle 
Loi,”  OrSyr  9  (2-3,  ’64)  265-289. 

Contrary  to  A.  M.  Dubarle’s  interpretation  [cf.  §  8-938],  Matthew  does 
not  state  that  Christ  permitted  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery,  a  position  which 
would  contradict  the  teaching  of  Paul,  of  Mark  and  of  Luke  and  also  ancient 
tradition.  The  term  porneia  in  this  verse  probably  means,  as  J.  Bonsirven 
suggested,  marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship. — J.  J.  C. 

148.  S.  D.  Currie,  “Matthew  5:39a — Resistance  or  Protest?”  HarvTheolRev 
57  (2,  ’64)  140-145. 

The  text  seems  to  indicate  verbal  rather  than  physical  action  and  points 
toward  possible  legal  recourse,  and  this  interpretation  is  indicated  by  several 
examples  taken  from  the  OT,  the  NT  and  from  extrabiblical  sources. 

149.  O.  Linton,  “St.  Matthew  5,43,”  StudTheol  18  (1,  ’64)  66-79. 

The  two  sentences  “You  shall  love  your  neighbor”  and  “You  shall  hate  your 
enemy”  are  a  coherent  summing  up  of  the  Old  Law.  The  second  sentence 
merely  draws  out  the  meaning  of  the  first:  he  who  gives  his  neighbor  the  first 
place  by  that  very  fact  puts  the  stranger  into  second  place  and  thus  “hates” 
(loves  less)  his  “enemy.”  This  compendium  of  OT  teaching  is  the  natural 
expression  of  common  morality  everywhere  practiced,  among  Jews  and  pagans, 
among  rabbis  and  publicans.  No  distinction  is  here  made  between  the  OT  text 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  rabbis.  Jesus  and  the  OT  do  not  stand  together  in 
contrast  with  the  false  position  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  It  is  the  OT 
and  the  rabbis  who  fall  short  of  the  radical  demand  of  Jesus.  He  seems  to  say: 
you  shall  not  love  (prefer,  favor)  your  neighbor,  but  you  shall  love  (prefer, 
favor)  your  enemy. 
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Soon,  however,  this  antithesis  was  replaced  by  another.  The  early  Church 
assumed  the  role  of  presenting  Jesus’  teaching  together  with  its  own  as  the 
correct  continuation  of  God’s  eternal  word  contained  in  the  OT.  In  the 
passage  under  consideration  the  obvious  difficulty  was  met  by  claiming  that 
the  OT  commandment  to  love  the  neighbor  implied  that  every  fellow  creature 
is  my  neighbor.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  a  distortion  of  the  original 
meaning.  Jesus  did  not  distort  the  intent  of  the  OT  text.  Instead  he  gave  us 
His  own  commandment:  “But  I  say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  .”  It  is  only 
the  Christian  Church  which  has  changed  the  OT  commandment  of  love,  making 
it  universal,  and  has  proclaimed  this  as  the  right  interpretation  of  the  OT  text. 

-J.  J.  c. 

150.  [Mt  5:47]  J.  Kettel,  “Die  christliche  Botschaft  fiber  den  Gruss,”  Geist 
Leb  37  (3,  ’64)  165-171. 

A  greeting  according  to  salvation-history  has  the  special  significance  of  a 
person’s  encounter  with  his  fellow  man,  an  encounter  which  should  bring 
blessings  as  did  Mary’s  greeting  of  Elizabeth.  The  Christian  should  also 
remember  that  he  meets  Christ  in  His  brethren  (Mt  25:40),  and  he  should 
welcome  into  his  home  friend  and  foe  with  the  words  which-  once  greeted 
the  Savior:  “Blessed  be  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  (Mk  11:9). 

-J.J.  c. 

151.  R.  L.  Roberts,  “An  Evil  Eye  (Matthew  6:23),”  RestorQuart  7  (3,  ’63) 
143-147. 

The  whole  context  of  Mt  6:19-34  has  a  monetary  emphasis.  Thus,  while  “an 
evil  eye”  could  be  interpreted  as  (1)  the  ethical  sense  of  evil  in  general  or 
malevolence,  or  as  (2)  envy  or  jealousy,  here  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
(3)  stinginess  or  niggardliness,  the  opposite  of  the  “single  (generous)  eye.” 
This  interpretation  is  supported  by  several  passages  from  the  LXX  (Deut 
15:7-11,  etc.). — R.  B.  W. 

152.  [Mt  11:28-30]  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  Nouveau  Testament  et  le  Coeur  du 
Christ.  £tude  des  principaux  textes  evangeliques  utilises  par  la  liturgie 
du  Sacre-Coeur,”  AmiCler  74  (May  21,  ’64)  321-333. 

j/ 

An  examination  of  the  three  key  texts  characteristic  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  (Mt  11:28-30;  Jn  7:37-39;  19:31-37)  shows  that  the  believer  is 
drawn  toward  the  Person  of  the  Savior  and  that  the  faithful  at  every  instant 
derive  their  supernatural  life  from  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ. 

153.  [Mt  14:13-21]  A.  Heising,  “Exegese  und  Theologie  der  alt-  und  neutesta- 
mentlichen  Speisewunder,”  ZeitKathTheol  86  (1,  ’64  )  80-96. 

The  accounts  of  the  feeding  with  the  manna  and  the  quail  (Exod  16;  Num  11) 
owe  their  origin  to  experiences  of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the 
desert.  The  J  account  portrays  Yahweh’s  help  for  His  people  more  simply  and 
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vividly,  while  P,  elaborating  on  the  miraculous  aspects,  is  more  concerned 
with  the  pedagogy  of  salvation  (obedience  to  God  and  Moses,  insistence  on 
the  Sabbath  rest).  The  miraculous  feedings  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  8th-century 
anecdotes,  related  by  prophetic  schools  of  North  Israel,  intended  to  glorify 
these  great  prophets  as  men  of  God,  as  recipients  in  this  world  of  a  divine 
intervention.  Behind  these  narratives  lie  natural  occurrences  which  in  accord 
with  Hebrew  thought  are  presented  miraculously  to  express  an  experience 
of  faith  on  the  verbal  level.  This  literary  form  is  a  legitimate  way  of  formulating 
statements  of  salvation-history  and  of  theology. 

The  literary  form  of  the  NT  miraculous  feeding  with  the  two  different 
traditions  of  the  Synoptics  and  John,  is  modelled  on  the  literary  genre  of  the 
Elisha  miracle  cycle  (2  Kgs  2 — 6)  but  in  content  far  surpasses  the  Elisha 
cycle.  Because  of  the  difficult  circumstances  (the  large  number  of  people,  the 
desert,  the  evening)  and  the  parallelism  with  the  OT  feeding  miracles,  the 
possibility  must  be  left  open  that  one  can  no  longer  determine  the  degree  of 
factual  accuracy  of  the  miracle.  The  main  theme  is  the  theological  affirmation 
that  in  Jesus,  the  New  Moses-Elijah,  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  expectation  of 
salvation  has  arrived.  There  is  also  the  motif  of  God’s  mercy  and  help  for  His 
people.  But  the  experience  of  Jesus,  His  power,  goodness  and  greatness  which 
surpasses  that  of  the  prophets  constitute  the  nucleus  of  this  salvation-history 
statement  of  the  miracle  narratives. — J.  A.  S. 

154.  [Mt  14:13-21;  15:32-39  parr.]  J.  Knackstedt,  “Die  beiden  Brotvermeh- 
rungen  im  Evangelium,”  NT  Stud  10  (3,  ’64)  309-335. 

Do  the  two  accounts  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
refer  to  a  single  event  or  to  two  distinct  events?  (1)  Comparison  of  all  the 
accounts  on  literary-critical  grounds  shows  that  the  differences  outweigh  the 
similarities;  the  accounts  therefore  represent  two  distinct  traditions.  When  we 
examine  the  arguments  in  favor  of  one  event  or  of  two,  the  weight  of  probability 
remains  with  the  two  events,  each  with  its  own  tradition;  the  Evangelists 
certainly  accepted  them,  and  the  saying  of  Jesus  referring  to  them  (Mk  8:17-20; 
Mt  16:8-11)  must  be  accepted  as  genuine.  (2)  On  form-critical  grounds  many 
modern  exegetes  (including  Catholics)  relate  the  two  traditions  to  one  event, 
but  the  various  arguments  used  are  shown  to  be  inconclusive.  In  particular 
the  presence  of  eyewitnesses,  the  purpose  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  argue  against  them.  (3)  Applying  the  principles  of  inspiration  and 
inerrancy  to  the  saying  of  Mt  16:9-10  and  Mk  8:19-20,  we  must  accept  it  as 
further  proof  of  the  two  miracles. 

An  appendix  discusses  traditional  and  recent  views  about  the  transmission 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  especially  with  reference  to  Catholic 
exegesis,  and  proposes  a  list  of  guiding  principles  for  evaluating  the  sayings 
of  Jesus. — G.  W.  M. 

Mt  15:29-39,  cf.  §  9-153. 
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155.  [Mt  16:18]  K.  L.  Carroll,  “Thou  art  Peter’,”  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63) 
268-276. 

Cullmann  has  challenged  those  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Mt  16:17-19 
to  make  clear  the  circumstances  and  reasons  that  led  the  Church  to  create  such 
a  saying  as  early  as  the  days  before  Matthew  was  written.  In  answer,  the 
writer  argues  that  the  passage  was  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  church 
of  Antioch  (where  Peter  was  said  to  be  the  first  bishop  and  which  was  the 
center  of  both  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christian  missions)  from  the  conservative 
Jewish  Christians  represented  by  James.  The  key  is  Gal  2:11-13.  The  Gospel  of 
Thomas ,  which  retains  conservative  traditions,  indicates  in  logion  11  the  power 
of  James’  party.  To  preserve  liberal  emphasis,  Antiochean  scribes  took  a 
genuine  saying  of  Jesus  and  changing  its  emphasis,  inserted  it  into  a  crucial 
episode  from  Jesus’  life.  The  rest  of  the  NT  points  toward  the  centrality  of 
Peter  and  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  James. — D.  C.  Z. 

156.  [Mt  17:1-9]  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  relato  de  la  Transfiguracion  en  Mateo. 
Estudio  de  critica  literaria,”  RevistBib  26  (111-112,  ’64)  31-40. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

Mt  17:4,  cf.  §  9-219. 

157.  [Mt  19:24]  E.  C.  Dell’Occa,  “Camello  por  el  ojo  de  una  aguja,” 
RevistBib  25  (107-108,  ’63)  43-46. 

The  term  “camel”  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  gate  of  the  city  or  as  a  thick 
rope.  Our  Lord  is  thinking  of  a  real  camel,  but  He  is  using  customary  Hebrew 
hyperbole  to  say  that  only  with  great  difficulty  can  a  rich  man  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — J.  J.  C. 

158.  [Mt  22:1-13]  T.  Maertens,  “L’ficriture  eclaire  le  probleme  foi-sac- 
rement,”  Par  Lit  46  (5-6,  ’64)  530-533. 

Even  in  the  first  century  the  question  of  admitting  unbelievers  to  the 
sacraments  was  raised  in  an  acute  form.  And  Jesus  had  laid  down  two  clear 
principles:  Plis  invitation  was  extended  to  absolutely  all  men,  but  the  Church 
must  discern  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy. — J.  J.  C. 

159.  [Mt  23]  R.  L.  Rubenstein,  “Scribes,  Pharisees  and  Hypocrites.  A  Study 
in  Rabbinic  Psychology,”  Judaism  12  (4,  ’63)  456-468. 

The  Matthean  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  portrays  them  as  self-righteous 
and  hypocritical.  But  the  literary  remains  of  the  Pharisees  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  Midrash  give  a  very  different  picture.  These  men,  we  find,  were  notably 
skeptical  about  any  man’s  capacity  for  unmixed  virtue,  and  they  were  far 
from  boasting  of  their  own  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  they  showed  great  anxiety 
about  the  difficulties  confronting  any  man  who  seeks  to  practice  even  a 
modicum  of  religious  observance.  The  rabbis  postulated  in  man  an  ineradicable 
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tendency  to  evil  and  frequently  confessed  that  they  themselves  had  to  fight 
against  evil  inclinations.  In  fine,  the  capacity  of  the  rabbis  to  see  themselves 
as  they  did  shows  modesty  and  was  helpful  for  personal  and  group  therapy. 
Candor,  modesty  and  the  admission  of  their  own  weakness  are  found  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Pharisees. — J.  J.  C. 

160.  [Mt  25:1-13]  C.  Armerding,  “Asleep  in  the  Dust,”  BibSac  121  (482, 
*64)  153-158. 

Those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  (Dan  12:1-3)  can  be  likened  to  the  ten  virgins 
who  slumbered  and  slept  (Mt  25:1-13).  In  both  cases  there  was  an  awakening, 
and  both  passages  are  connected  with  the  time  of  tribulation  and  trouble 
(Mt  24).  But  Daniel  tells  us  something  not  related  by  Matthew  about  the  wise, 
namely  that  they  will  have  a  ministry:  “those  who  are  wise  shall  shine  like 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  those  who  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
like  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever”  (Dan  12:3). — J.  J.  C. 

161.  [Mt  26 — 27]  N.  Walker,  “Yet  another  Look  at  the  Passion  Chronology,” 
NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  286-289. 

Two  recent  articles  on  the  Passion  chronology,  one  by  J.  Blinzler  [cf.  §  6-422] 
and  another  by  K.  G.  Kuhn  [cf.  §  6-426]  have  inferences  which  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Blinzler  writes  on  the  relevance  of  the  Mishnaic  penal  code,  and  Kuhn 
on  the  Essene  calendar  and  its  relevance  for  Jesus’  trial.  Blinzler  held  that  the 
more  humanitarian  code  was  not  operative  in  the  first  century  and  that  the 
trial,  sentencing  and  execution  could  be  carried  out  in  close  chronological  order . 
in  accord  with  the  OT.  This  position,  however,  misreads  the  evidence,  for  Jesus 
was  brought  to  Pilate  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  Pilate  had  no  choice.  In 
addition,  the  Mishnaic  code  was  not  more  humanitarian;  it  simply  ensured 
secrecy.  As  for  Kuhn,  the  problem  he  raises  in  connection  with  the  Essene 
calendar  is  beside  the  point  since  careful  assessment  of  the  Gospel  accounts 
leads  to  the  conclusions  of  A.  Jaubert,  La  date  de  la  Cene  (1957),  that  the  Last 
Supper  and  the  arrest  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  before  Good  Friday. — D.  C.  Z. 

162.  P.  Nober,  “  ‘Que  o  seu  sangue  caia  sobre  nos  e  sobre  nossos  filhos’  (Mt. 
27,  25),”  RevCultBib  7  (24,  ’63)  17-28. 

Mark 

163.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “St.  Mark  and  Alexandria,”  HarvTheolRev  57  (2,  ’64) 
145-150. 

Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  2,  16  mentions  a  tradition  which  associates  Mark  with 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  a  tradition  that  has  been  questioned  especially  because 
Clement  and  Origen  do  not  speak  of  it.  Their  silence,  however,  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  Mark  was  an  obscure  person,  and  his  coming  to 
Alexandria  would  not  be  considered  very  important. 
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C.  H.  Roberts,  JourtiT licolStud  50  (1949)  155-168,  has  shown  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  codex  book  form  into  Egypt  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Probably  the  churches  of  Alexandria  adopted  the  custom  from  Rome, 
for  only  there  did  the  scribes  use  parchment  tablets  or  notebooks  for  making 
rough  drafts.  Roberts  suggests  that  Mark’s  Gospel,  written  on  parchment  sheets, 
was  carried  to  Egypt  where  the  Gospel  was  copied  in  the  same  form  on  papyrus, 
the  native  Egyptian  writing  material.  The  resulting  MS  then  became  the  first 
Christian  papyrus  codex.  Tentatively  Roberts’  theory  may  be  accepted  as  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  thus  far  given.  When  at  a  later  time 
the  Gospels  of  John  and  Matthew  arrived  in  Egypt,  Mark’s  writing  was  dwarfed 
by  comparison,  and  the  tradition  concerning  him  could  have  been  forgotten.  In 
fine,  the  Eusebian  tradition  which  connects  Mark  with  Alexandria  “should  be 
treated  with  more  respect  than  has  been  usual  in  discussions  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity  in  Egypt.” — J.  J.  C. 

164.  L.  S.  Hay,  “The  Son-of-God  Christology  in  Mark,”  JournBibRel  32  (2, 
’64)  106-114, 

Three  interpretations  of  “Son  of  God”  are  current:  it  is  a  Hellenistic  title  for 
a  miracle  worker,  a  Jewish  title  for  a  redemptive  servant,  and  a  title  chosen  by 
Jesus  to  indicate  His  kinship  to  God.  In  fact,  it  is  a  title  specifically  indicating 
Jesus’  election  by  God  for  the  Passion:  Jesus  is  chosen  to  suffer  humiliation 
and  death  in  radical  obedience  to  God.  The  emphasis  of  the  term  is  ethical  rather 
than  metaphysical.  Except  in  its  completeness,  His  obedience  parallels  the  re¬ 
quirement  upon  all  men.  Jesus  thus  becomes  the  Son  through  historical  words 
and  deeds  that  reveal  how  total  is  His  sonship. — J.  H.  C. 

165.  E.  Schweizer,  “Mark’s  Contribution  to  the  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,” 
NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  421-432. 

In  a  situation  in  which  the  kerygma  was  well  established  and  there  was  a 
danger  of  dissociating  it  from  Jesus,  Mark,  almost  completely  without  precedent, 
wrote  his  Gospel,  of  which  the  central  theological  point  is  that  God’s  deeds  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  the  kernel  of  the  gospel  message.  An  analysis  of  the  language 
peculiar  to  Mark’s  redactional  passages  shows  his  insistence  on  the  fact  of 
Jesus’  teaching  as  encounter  with  God — more  important  than  either  the  content 
of  the  teaching  or  even  the  miracles — and  on  the  necessary  manner  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  (parables)  in  the  light  of  the  world’s  blindness.  With  these  points  in  mind 
an  outline  of  the  whole  Gospel  can  be  given.  It  may  be  divided  into  five  parts, 
similar  in  their  redactional  structure,  which  for  the  most  part  include  summaries 
of  Jesus’  teaching  and/or  healing  activity,  mention  of  disciples  or  discipleship, 
and  some  example  of  the  increasingly  prominent  blindness  of  the  world. 

For  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  this  survey  implies  the  following 
points.  (1)  Mark  emphasizes  that  God’s  revelation  happened  in  the  historical 
life  and  death  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  miracle  of  God’s  Spirit  is,  however,  necessary 
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to  open  our  blind  eyes  to  the  significance  of  the  historical  Jesus.  (3)  More 
precisely  the  importance  of  the  earthly  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  to  manifest 
for  the  believer  what  the  kerygma  really  means.  The  historical  Jesus  does  not 
convey  faith,  which  is  discipleship,  to  us,  but  He  keeps  it  from  becoming  unfaith 
or  distorted  faith  for  us. — G.  W.  M. 

166.  E.  Schweizer,  “Die  theologische  Leistung  des  Markus,”  EvangTheol  24 
(7,  ’64)  337-355. 

Before  Mark  wrote,  the  kerygma  alone  prevailed,  a  kerygma  that  had  lost  its 
roots  in  history.  Therefore  the  question  arises  why  he  chose  to  relate  the  deeds 
of  the  earthly  Jesus.  The  Evangelist’s  purpose  and  theology  can  be  discerned 
only  from  his  redactional  touches  of  traditional  material.  This  editorial  work 
appears  in  the  use  of  certain  terms,  keryssein,  didaskein,  parabole,  etc.,  and  in 
the  structure  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel’s  first  part  (1:1 — 3:6)  emphasizes  Jesus’  complete  power  over 
demons,  sin  and  the  Law  and  portrays  the  blindness  of  the  Pharisees.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  God,  the  Spirit,  Satan  and  angels  dominate  the  scene  of  1:9-13  in  which 
Jesus  the  Servant  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  This  indicates  that  the  Gospel 
is  concerned,  not  with  the  historical  Jesus,  but  with  Him  in  whom  God’s  world 
breaks  into  the  world  of  men.  The  second  section  (3:7 — 6:4)  has  among  other 
items  the  teaching  in  parables.  To  the  disciples  is  given  the  mystery  (singular, 
Mk  4:11,  plural  in  parr.)  of  the  word  of  the  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
Jesus’  fellow  townsmen  reject  Him  in  their  blindness.  A  third  section  (6:7 — 
8:26)  heightens  this  theme  of  blindness.  Neither  the  Pharisees,  nor  the  scribes 
nor  the  disciples  (7:17  f.)  understand  that  God  seeks,  not  external  cult,  but 
sincere  worship  from  the  heart.  This  section  concludes  with  the  disciples’  blind¬ 
ness  concerning  the  loaves  (8:14-21)  which  contrasts  with  the  cure  of  a  blind 
man  (8:22-26). 

In  the  fourth  section  (8:27 — 10:52)  Peter’s  confession  manifests  that 
unaided  man  cannot  attain  God’s  word.  But  Peter  misunderstands  the  Passion, 
for  the  things  of  man  are  opposed  to  the  things  of  God,  and  even  a  revelation 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  historical  Jesus  profits  nothing.  The  final  section 
(11:1 — 16:8)  on  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  includes  the  important  principle 
that  God’s  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  (11:17),  for  worship  with¬ 
out  the  Law.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  first  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  comes  from  the  pagan  centurion  (15:39).  Thus  Mark’s  is  the  Gospel  of 
God’s  incomprehensible  love  seeking  the  world  through  Jesus,  a  blinded  world 
that  cannot  know  God  except  through  the  lowliness  and  hiddenness  of  Jesus. 
— D.  J.  H. 

167.  [Mk  1:12-13]  A.  Feuillet,  “The  temptation  of  Jesus  in  Mark,”  ThcolDig 
12  (2,  ’64)  79-82. 

A  digest  of  an  article  in  EstBib  19  (1,  ’60)  49-73  [cf.  §  5-404]. 
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168.  G.  Braumann,  ‘“An  jenem  Tag’  Mk  2,20,”  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  264-267. 

Besides  the  problems  of  authenticity  and  unity  in  2:19  f.,  there  is  a  further 
difficulty  of  interpretation  in  v.  20:  the  same  passage  speaks  of  (a)  “the  days” 
when  the  bridegroom  has  been  taken  away,  and  ( b )  “that  day”  when  the 
disciples  shall  fast.  The  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  customary  interpretation 
of  fasting  as  mourning  for  Jesus,  whose  death  is  in  view  in  v.  20.  Although 
Matthew  has  this  interpretation,  the  same  need  not  be  said  for  Mark.  Lk  21:34 
provides  an  example  of  fasting  as  part  of  the  appropriate  behavior  for  the 
“last  day,”  for  which  “that  day”  is  a  terminus  technicus.  On  this  interpretation 
v.  20  means  that  the  days  of  eschatological  woe  will  come  when  Jesus  will  no 
longer  be  with  the  community.  Within  the  Christian  community  the  proper 
behavior  and  attitude  prevails  with  regard  to  the  last  day,  which  is  decisive. 
But  while  the  Messiah  is  with  the  community,  fasting  is  meaningless. — S.  R.  I. 

169.  [Mk  7:9-13]  J.  Bligh,  “  ‘Qorban!’,”  HeythJourn  5  (2,  ’64)  192-193. 

“Qorban  be  anything  of  mine  that  is  turned  to  your  profit”  is  an  oath  uttered 
by  a  young  man  angry  with  his  parents.  Is  he  bound  by  his  oath?  The  Pharisees 
said:  Yes.  Christ  says:  Of  course  not. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author).  * 

170.  [Mk  8:34]  D.  R.  Fletcher,  “Condemned  to  Die.  The  Logion  on  Cross- 
Bearing:  What  Does  It  Mean?”  Interpretation  18  (2,  ’64)  156-164. 

The  saying  is  not  to  be  read  as  an  exhortation  to  the  patient  endurance  of 
present  sufferings  or  as  “a  reference,  either  anticipatory  or  proleptic,  to  Jesus’ 
death.”  “Rather,  it  is  read  as  a  call  to  utter  self-refusal  and  obedience.”  This 
exegesis  rests  on  the  acceptance  of  the  saying  as  genuine,  since  it  occurs  five 
times  in  the  Synoptics  (Mk  8:34  parr.;  Mt  16:24;  Lk  9:23).  Furthermore, 
bearing  the  cross  was  not  a  Jewish  metaphor,  and  consequently  Jesus’  logion, 
when  first  proposed,  must  have  sounded  repulsive  to  a  Galilean  crowd.  The  say¬ 
ing  evokes  the  image  of  a  condemned  man  going  out  to  die.  Luke  has  added 
“daily.”  “Every  hour  is  the  last  hour.  Every  successive  hour  and  day,  self  is  to 
be  found  by  being  lost.  Let  the  disciple  refuse  himself;  let  him  think  constantly 
as  one  who  feels  the  weight  of  the  hateful  beam  across  his  back  and  knows 
himself  condemned  to  die.  This  is  his  existential  calling  while  the  reign  of  God 
is  being  brought  in.” — J.  J.  C. 

171.  C.  Masson,  “La  transfiguration  de  Jesus  (Marc  9:2-13),”  RevTheolPhil 
97  (1,  ’64)  1-14. 

While  most  see  Mk  9:2-13  either  as  a  historical  event  or  as  a  creation  of 
the  early  Church,  analysis  reveals  that  the  Transfiguration  story  stems  from 
an  ancient  account  whose  structure  and  sense  can  be  recovered.  Verses  2ab,  4,  5, 
6a,  8,  9a  and  11-13  represent  the  original  story.  Since  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Moses  would  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  as  in  v.  4,  the  original  account 
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may  have  mentioned  only  Elijah,  a  great  eschatological  figure.  The  meaning  of 
this  ancient  story,  then,  is  that,  six  days  after  Peter’s  confession,  Jesus  repudiates 
the  traditional  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  Israel’s  liberator  and  proclaims  His 
mission  as  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  accomplishes  His  work  by  suffering 
and  death. 

But  the  Church  at  Rome  in  A.D.  70  was  far  different  from  the  early  Church 
in  which  the  original  account  was  preserved.  Because  few  Gentile  Christians 
knew  of  Elijah  and  his  eschatological  mission,  Mark  inserted  mention  of  the 
better-known  Moses  into  the  account.  Furthermore,  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
could  not  be  a  mere  earthly  person  in  the  presence  of  two  heavenly  figures.  So 
Mark  added  the  material  found  in  2c,  3,  6b,  7,  9bc  and  10,  and  shifted  the  story’s 
focus  from  an  apparition  of  Elijah  to  the  miraculous  transfiguring  of  Jesus. 
— D.  J.  H. 


172.  S.  Legasse,  “Jesus  a-t-il  annonce  la  Conversion  Finale  d’lsrael?  (A 
propos  de  Marc  x.  23-7),”  NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  480-487. 

In  Mk  10:23-27  a  primitive  tradition  has  been  adapted  to  fit  the  message 
of  detachment  and  vigilance  that  was  part  of  the  Church’s  eschatological  think¬ 
ing.  Internal  problems  indicate  the  work  of  the  redactor  in  the  passage.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  not  concerned  with  the  rich  but  stated  the  difficulty  of  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  general.  If  we  compare  the  saying  about  the  “narrow  gate” 
(Mt  7:13-14;  Lk  13:23-24)  we  find  that  originally  it  was  not  a  warning  but 
an  order,  an  imperative,  equivalent  in  content  to  the  metanoeite  of  Mk  1:15. 
In  Mk  10:23-27  a  similar  reflection  on  the  difficulty  of  entering  the  kingdom  is 
expressed  in  an  exclamation  which  may  belong  to  a  later  period  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  when  He  has  encountered  obstinacy.  The  disciples  express  their 
astonishment  by  wondering  who  can  be  saved.  What  of  the  Messianic  salvation 
of  Israel?  Jesus’  answer  is  a  renewal  of  hope:  He  cites  Gen  18:14,  recalling 
the  omnipotence  of  God  in  a  context  of  the  promise  to  Abraham.  In  other  words, 
like  Paul  in  Rom  11,  Jesus  too  announced  the  final  conversion  of  Israel. 
— G.  W.  M. 


173.  J.  A.  Emerton,  “Mark  XIV.  24  and  the  Targum  to  the  Psalter,”  Journ 
TheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  58-59. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  phrase  to  haima  mou  tes  diathekes  (Mk  14:24) 
cannot  be  retranslated  into  Aramaic  because  that  language  does  not  tolerate  a 
genitive  after  a  noun  with  a  pronominal  suffix.  However,  this  construction  is 
adequately  attested  in  Syriac,  and  examples  are  found  in  the  Aramaic  of  the 
Targum  to  the  Psalter  68:36  and  110:3.  The  construction,  therefore,  does  not 
seem  impossible  in  lst-century  Palestinian  Aramaic. — J.  J.  C. 
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174.  V.  Taylor,  “Rehkopf’s  List  of  Words  and  Phrases  Illustrative  of  Pre- 
Lukan  Speech  Usage,”  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  59-62. 

The  word  list  used  by  F.  Rehkopf,  Die  lukanische  Sonderquelle  (1959)  is 
valuable  but  needs  critical  examination,  and  some  points  are  here  studied.  His 
treatment  of  the  Son-of-Man  title  is  interesting.  He  shows  that  Luke  does  not 
use  the  term  independently;  it  was  apparently  current  in  the  Lukan  sources  as 
early  as  A.D.  40-50  but  was  no  longer  used  in  primitive  Christianity  when  the 
Gospel  was  compiled.  For  the  expression  ho  kyrios  the  evidence  suggests  that 
Luke  owes  the  term  to  his  sources ;  it  was  not  characteristic  of  his  Gospel  despite 
J.  C.  Hawkins.  In  sum,  R’s  list  is  a  key,  but  not  a  master  key,  for  use  in  Synop¬ 
tic  research. — J.  J.  C. 

175.  [Lk  1—2]  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Mary,  Seat  of  Wisdom,”  BibToday  1  (12,  ’64) 
787-792. 

Following  the  inspired  insight  of  Luke,  the  liturgical  texts  present  Mary  as 
the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  types  and  as  the  ultimate  representation,  in  the  human 
order,  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  She  portrays  all  that  human  wisdom  can  bring  to 
the  Wisdom  of  God  (cf.  1  Cor  1:24) — the  response  of  faith  and  obedience. 
— J.J.c. 

Lk  1:26-38,  cf.  §§  9-143;  9-144. 

176.  H.  Quecke,  “Lk  1,34  im  Diatessaron,”  Biblica  45  (1,  ’64)  85-88. 

In  a  preceding  article  [cf.  §  8-974],  the  writer  asserted  that  Lk  1:34  does  not 
occur  in  the  Armenian  version  of  Ephraem’s  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron. 
However,  the  recently  discovered  Syriac  text  of  Ephraem’s  commentary  reveals 
the  presence  of  the  disputed  verse  in  this  Father’s  work.  As  a  result,  the  past- 
tense  meaning,  “I  have  known  no  man,”  which  was  proposed  in  the  former 
article,  is  confirmed  through  this  newly  published  document. — P.  P.  S. 

177.  [Lk  1:39-56]  W.  Harrington,  “The  Visitation,”  DocLife  14  (7,  ’64) 

411-415. 

The  suggestion  that  Luke  in  this  passage,  especially  in  1 :42,  intends  to  imply 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  has  given  way  to  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  and  that 
“Mary,  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  is,  too,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  true  Dwelling 
of  God,”  is  attractive,  but  one  hesitates  to  accept  it.  As  for  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Magnificat,  the  fact  that  an  inspired  writer  attributes  the 
canticle  to  Mary  gives  us  the  assurance  that  these  words  truly  represent  her 
sentiments. 

178.  [Lk  2:1-20]  M.  Baily,  “The  Shepherds  and  the  Sign  of  a  Child  in  a 
Manger,”  IrTheolQuart  31  (1,  ’64)  1-23. 

Exegetes  in  general  have  understood  the  sign  of  the  angel  given  to  the 
shepherds  to  be  something  that  proves  the  message  of  the  angel  to  be  authentic. 
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Instead  of  such  a  marvel-sign,  it  is  suggested  that  the  angel  gave  a  meaningful 
one.  A  marvel-sign  is  an  event  that  is  miraculous  or  at  least  unexpected.  A 
meaningful  sign  is  an  event  or  thing  that  becomes  the  symbol  of  a  message  or 
an  instrument  of  instruction  (cf.  1  Sam  2:31-34).  The  angel’s  sign  illustrates 
and  begins  the  realization  of  the  angelic  message.  The  angel  had  said  in  effect 
that  the  child  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David.  By  the  fact  that  He  is  in  a 
manger,  the  child  is  represented  as  being  a  shepherd’s  child  as  David  had  been. 
The  infant  Jesus,  therefore,  is  the  new  David.  This  meaning  of  the  sign  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  context  of  the  Nativity  narrative  as  a  whole. — J.  J.  C. 

179.  E.  Galbiati,  “La  presentazione  al  tempio  ( Luca  2,22-40),”  BibOriente  6 
(1,  ’64)  28-37. 

The  explanation  of  the  pericope  pays  special  attention  to  the  OT  background 
of  the  incident. 

180.  [Lk  2:22-52]  W.  Harrington,  “The  Presentation,”  Doc  Life  14  (6,  ’64) 
366-372. 

In  describing  the  Presentation,  Luke  relates  facts  which  he  has  rethought 
and  has  recounted  in  terms  of  biblical  precedents  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
echoing  of  Scripture.  This  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  called  an  “allusive 
theology,”  a  wealth  of  meaning  that  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  a  narrative. 
-J.  J.  C. 

181.  [Lk  2:35]  P.  Benoit,  “Una  espada  te  traspasara  el  alma,”  SelecTeol  3  . 
(10,  ’64)  127-132. 

A  digest  of  an  article  in  CathBibQuart  25  (3,  ’63)  251-261  [cf.  §  8-158]. 

182.  M.  Oles,  “Maryjne  znaczenie  slow  Lk  2,35  w  patrologii  od  poczqtku  az 
do  VIII  wieku  (De  significatione  mariali  Lc  2,  35  apud  Patres  usque  ad 
saec.  VIII),”  RuchBibLit  17  (1,  ’64)  4-19. 

Origen’s  faulty  interpretation  of  the  word  “sword”  in  v.  35  as  Mary’s  doubt 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  one  of  the  first  notable  interpretations  which  exerted 
a  long-lasting  and  far-reaching  influence  in  exegesis.  His  view  was  slowly  re¬ 
placed  in  the  West  by  a  second  opinion  which  interpreted  the  “sword”  as  the 
word  of  God.  This  eventually  led  to  the  third  and  commonly  accepted  interpreta¬ 
tion:  Mary’s  co-suffering  beneath  the  cross  and  her  predestination  to  this  role. 
— W.  J.  P. 

183.  J.  Leal,  “Et  ipse  Jesus  erat  incipiens  quasi  annorum  triginta,  ut  putabatur, 
filius  Joseph  (Lc  3,  23),”  CultBib  20  (193,  ’63)  331-334. 

The  insertion  of  the  name  of  Joseph  into  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  prompts  the 
author  to  study  two  ideas  contained  in  this  text:  blessed  Joseph  and  the  spouse 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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184.  H.  Anderson,  “Broadening  Horizons.  The  Rejection  at  Nazareth  Pericope 
of  Luke  4:16-30  in  Light  of  Recent  Critical  Trends,”  Interpretation  18 
(3,  ’64)  259-275. 

First  the  problems  connected  with  the  pericope  are  presented.  Then  the 
various  approaches  are  examined:  historical,  form-critical,  Jeremias’  linguistic 
reconstruction,  and  finally  Conzelmann’s  redaktionsgeschichtlich  method.  Each 
of  these  approaches  illumines  the  narrative  in  varying  degrees,  but  the  cumula¬ 
tive  effort  of  all  taken  together  may  lead  to  a  more  positive  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  passage. — J.  J.  C. 

185.  H.  Schurmann,  “Die  Verheissung  an  Simon  Petrus.  Auslegung  von  Lk 
5,1-11,”  BibLeben  5  (1,  ’64)  18-24. 

In  this  passage  Luke  wishes  to  emphasize  first,  that  Jesus  during  His  earthly 
life  willed  the  primacy  of  Peter  and  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  apostles  left  all  things  to  follow  their  Master. 

186.  G.  Braumann,  “Die  Schuldner  und  die  Siinderin  Luk.  vii.  36-50,”  NTStud 
10  (4,  ’64)  487-493. 

This  pericope  is  the  result  of  various  levels  of  combining  and  editing  of  which 
at  least  some  can  be  distinguished.  Both  the  story  (vv.  36-39,  44-46,  48-49) 
and  the  parable  (vv.  41-43)  are  original  but  originally  independent  of  each 
other.  Verse  47  was  added  when  the  two  were  combined  in  order  to  link  them; 
v.  50  is  also  an  addition  which  belongs  to  the  early  baptismal  kerygma.  The 
original  point  of  the  parable  is  obscure,  but  it  is  clearly  used  in  its  present  setting 
to  illustrate  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  response  of  love.  The  original  point 
of  the  story  was  whether  or  not  Jesus’  authority  was  compatible  with  allowing 
the  association  of  sinners;  the  answer  is  that  He  does  not  repel  sinners  but 
forgives  them.  Luke  uses  the  story  in  a  context  of  discipleship,  showing  that 
rejection  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  by  men  does  not  imply  rejection  by  God. 
— G.  W.  M. 

187.  J.  Sudbrack,  “  ‘Nur  eines  ist  notwendig’  (Lk  10,42),”  GeistLeb  37  (3, 

’64)  161-164. 

The  one  thing  necessary  is  the  encounter  with  Christ,  for  Christianity  is 
nothing  else  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  heart  of  Christian  faith  does  not  mean 
teaching  or  virtue  but  a  historical  person,  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  God-Man. 

188.  M.  Zerwick,  “Vivamos  la  palabra  de  Dios.  Id  y  decid  a  esa  raposa  .  .  . 
(Lc  13,  31-35),”  RcvistBib  25  (107-108,  ’63)  59-61. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage  which  concludes  with  the  mention  of  Jesus’ 
coming.  This  coming  is  not  the  final  one  of  judgment  but  a  coming  of  mercy  in 
which  Jesus  conquers  the  hearts  of  His  enemies. — J.  J.  C. 
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189.  M.  Zerwick,  “Vivamos  la  palabra  de  Dios.  Los  primeros  puestos  (Lc  14, 
1-11),”  RevistBtb  26  (111-112,  ’64)  87-90. 

The  passage  exemplifies  the  lesson  that  man,  as  a  debtor  to  God,  should  not 
set  himself  above  his  fellow  men. 

190.  [Lk  14:15-24]  S.  J.  d’A.,  “Heureux  les  inutiles,”  VieSpir  110  (506,  ’64) 
718-731. 

In  the  Lukan  parable  the  blessed  who  share  in  the  Lord’s  banquet  are  not  the 
rich  or  the  noble  but  the  poor  and  the  despised. 

191.  E.  Galbiati,  “La  parabola  della  pecora  e  della  dramma  ritrovate  ( Luca 
15,1-10),”  BibOriente  6  (3,  ’64)  129-133. 

In  the  exegesis  of  the  Parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  of  the  Lost  Coin,  three 
points  are  developed:  (1)  the  invitation  to  share  in  the  heavenly  rejoicing; 
(2)  God’s  concern  for  the  erring;  (3)  the  difference  in  the  rejoicing  over  the 
just  and  over  the  converted  sinners. 

192.  W.  Schmidt,  “Der  gute  Hirte.  Biblische  Besinnung  fiber  Lukas  15,  1 — 7,” 
EvangTheol  24  (4,  ’64)  173-177. 

Like  the  shepherd  of  the  parable  who  cared  so  tenderly  for  the  lost  sheep, 
today’s  pastor  has  a  special  obligation  of  encouraging  those  who  have  lost  hope 
and  those  who  are  disillusioned  with  their  life  and  work. 

193.  [Lk  16:19-31]  K.  Grobel,  “ .  .  Whose  Name  was  Neves’,”  NTStud  10 
(3,  ’64)  373-382. 

The  evidence  of  P.  Bodmer  XIV  (P75)  for  the  name  of  the  rich  man  in 
torment,  Neves,  suggests  some  interesting  ramifications  for  solving  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  the  story.  A  list  of  ten  such  perplexities  points  in  general  to  some  foreign 
influence  (i.e.,  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish)  which  makes  very  attractive  the 
proposal  of  H.  Gressmann  ( Vom  Reichen  Mann  und  Armen  Lazarus,  1918)  that 
the  story  was  originally  a  lost  Egyptian  one  whose  closest  descendant  is  the 
Demotic  tale  of  Satme.  A  diagram  starting  from  the  hypothetical  Egyptian 
original  shows  the  development  of  the  story  in  the  Demotic,  Jewish  (deducible 
but  not  extant),  Lukan,  P75  and  Sahidic  versions.  The  Egyptian  origin  is  shown 
to  satisfy  the  various  problems  of  interpreting  the  Lukan  version.  The  names  of 
the  characters  would  be  transpositions  from  original  Egyptian  names:  Abraham 
was  a  Jewish  substitute  for  the  original  pagan  ruler  of  Amnte,  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  Osiris;  Lazarus,  contracted  from  ’Vzr,  “God-helped- (him),”  suggests  some 
such  original  as  “Osiris-helps-him” ;  and  Neves,  or  in  the  Sahidic  MSS  Nineve, 
is  not  the  ancient  city  name,  but  like  Lazarus  a  popular  name  for  the  character 
showing  his  present  state  in  Amnte:  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Fayumic  nine 
and  one  and  means  “Nobody.”  The  Sahidic  scribe  knew  the  popular  tradition 
of  the  story  and  inserted  the  name  in  Lk  16,  perhaps  only  in  the  margin;  P7& 
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depends  on  this  insertion,  shortening  and  providing  a  Greek  ending.  The  name 
was  not  part  of  the  genuine  text  of  Luke  but  did  belong  to  the  original  pre- 
Lukan  story. — G.  W.  M. 

194.  [Lk  22:19b-20]  P.  Parker,  “Three  Variant  Readings  in  Luke-Acts,” 
JournBibLit  83  (2,  ’64)  165-170. 

(1)  Lk  22:19b-20.  The  textual  evidence  for  rejecting  the  verses  is  scanty. 
Against  the  longer  text  it  is  objected  that  Luke  does  not  mention  the  command 
to  repeat  the  chalice  act.  But  neither  does  Matthew  or  Mark.  A  second  objection 
is  that  there  would  be  two  chalices,  if  vv.  19b-20  were  accepted.  The  answer  is 
that  the  first  cup  (v.  17)  is  not  a  Eucharistic  chalice  at  all. 

(2)  Acts  11:20.  Here  Hellenistas  (Greek-speaking  Jews)  has  much  stronger 
MS  support  than  Hellenas  (“Greeks,”  RSV;  “pagans,”  NEB).  Instead  of  being 
obvious  that  Gentiles  are  meant  here,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  mission  of 
Acts  11:20  was  to  Greek-speaking  Jews  only.  The  missionaries  of  Acts  11:20 
had  nothing  in  their  previous  background  or  Church  training  that  would  warrant 
their  preaching  to  Gentiles.  Also,  Acts  11:19  says  explicitly  they  preached  only 
to  the  Jews.  Finally,  the  preaching  of  Acts  11:20  aroused  no  controversy  such  as 
would  inevitably  have  followed  a  sudden  turning  to  the  uncircumcised. 

(3)  Acts  12:25.  The  reading  eis  (“returned  to”  or  “into  Jerusalem”)  is  the 
correct  one.  First,  because  it  has  the  support  of  nearly  all  the  best  MSS,  and  eis 
seems  to  have  been  altered  to  ex  by  some  scribes  in  order  to  get  around  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Secondly,  the  reading  eis  accords  with  Luke’s  manner  of  dealing  with 
his  sources,  and  it  makes  sense  historically. 

In  sum,  all  three  passages  here  discussed  show  that  Luke’s  intent  has  been 
misunderstood  and  hence  his  text,  particularly  as  reproduced  by  RSV  and  NEB, 
has  been  mistakenly  altered. — J.  J.  C. 

195.  F.  Wulf,  “  ‘Jesus,  gedenke  meiner,  wenn  du  in  dein  Konigtum  kommst’ 
(Lk  23,42),”  GeistLeb  37  (1,  ’64)  1-3. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  prayer  together  with  an  indication  of  its  relevance 
for  the  Christian  of  today. 

196.  J.  Desreumaux,  “Les  disciples  d’Emmaiis.  Luc  24,  13-32,”  BibVieChret 
56  (’64)  45-56. 

The  narrative  has  three  parts  which  correspond  perfectly  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  progressively  reveals  Himself:  Jesus  comes  to  those  who  are 
disturbed  on  His  behalf;  He  instructs  those  who  are  docile  to  His  word;  He 
hears  those  who  pray  to  Him. 

197.  F.  Wulf,  “Sie  erkannten  ihn  beim  Brechen  des  Brotes  (Lk  24,35),” 
GeistLeb  37  (2,  ’64)  81-83. 

A  consideration  of  the  Emmaus  incident  indicates  the  strength  and  comfort 
that  comes  from  Him  who  is  the  bread  of  life. 
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198.  S.  Brown,  ‘‘From  Burney  to  Black:  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Aramaic 
Question,”  CathBibQuart  26  (3,  ’64)  323-339. 

A  survey  of  studies  on  the  original  language  of  John’s  Gospel  indicates  that 
few  today  would  hold  there  was  once  a  complete  Aramaic  gospel  of  which  the 
present  Fourth  Gospel  would  be  a  slavish  translation.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
would  reject  all  Aramaic  influence  or  deny  the  possibility  of  Aramaic  sources. 
The  discovery  of  Aramaic  writings  at  Qumran  may  provide  parallels  which 
can  favor  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  origin.  But  the  linguistic  influence  is  only 
one  factor  in  the  pre-history  of  John,  and  the  evidence  is  not  wholly  clear. 
However,  even  so  forceful  an  exponent  of  Hellenistic  influence  as  Dodd  asserts 
that  the  irresistible  evidence  for  an  underlying  Semitic  idiom  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  brings  it  back  into  a  Jewish  environment. — J.  J.  C. 

199.  E.  C.  Colwell,  “The  Interpretation  of  a  Gospel,”  Encounter  25  (1,  ’64) 
3-40. 

Interpreting  a  Gospel  demands  that  we  find  out  what  patterns  underlie  itr 
what  is  actually  said  and  how  this  relates  to  our  own  human  experience.  Under- 
lying  John’s  Gospel  is  a  Christology  which  sees  Jesus  as  the  only-begotten  God, 
sent  into  the  world  to  manifest  the  glory  of  God.  Added  to  this  is  the  author’s 
world  view  and  his  contrasting  light  and  darkness,  spirit  and  flesh,  into  which 
the  Christology  is  fitted.  Furthermore,  John’s  Gospel  exhibits  the  gospel  pattern; 
that  is,  it  is  a  narrative  beginning  with  John  the  Baptist  and  ending  with  the  . 
cross  and  its  sequel,  and  always  the  narrative  focuses  on  the  sayings  and  deeds 
of  Jesus. 

Ascertaining  what  is  actually  in  the  Gospel  requires  careful  textual  study  of 
the  Greek  original  or  of  accurate  and  clear  translations.  Several  texts  and  trans¬ 
lations  should  be  used  and  compared  point  for  point  because  a  theology  founded 
on  false* textual  or  philological  grounds  is  without  value.  Finally,  “the  major 
value  of  this  gospel  to  the  student  of  theology  lies  just  in  its  determined  effort 
to  do  two  things:  first,  to  Christologize ;  i.e.,  to  state  the  meaning  of  Jesus  in  the 
most  general  terms  possible;  and  second,  to  stay  inside  human  history.  We 
should  be  struggling  to  do  both  these  things  in  a  new  way,  a  way  appropriate 
to  our  own  time.” — D.  J.  H. 

200.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “La  verita  in  San  Giovanni,”  RivistBib  11  (1,  ’63) 
3-24. 

It  is  essential  to  study  the  concept  of  truth,  aletheia ,  in  John’s  writings  against 
the  background  of  the  biblical,  sapiential  and  apocalyptic  books  of  later  times. 
The  aletheia  of  St.  John  is  not  the  divine  being  but  the  Christ,  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  and  also  the  Spirit.  John’s  truth  differs  radically  from  the  intel- 
lectualistic  concept  of  the  Greeks  for  it  indicates  reality  which,  in  Hellenistic 
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dualism,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  man  unless  by  an  escape  into  the  realm  of  the 
divine.  For  John,  truth  is  the  word  of  the  Father  addressed  to  man,  incarnate  in 
Christ,  illumined  by  the  Spirit.  What  is  required  of  man  is  not  the  conquering 
of  the  truth  by  an  intellectual  effort,  but  its  acceptance  and  understanding 
through  faith.  One  must  submit  himself  to  it  and  live  it. — C.  S. 

201.  A.  Gerken,  “Der  johanneische  Ansatz  in  der  Christologie  des  hi.  Bona- 
ventura,”  WissWeis  27  (2,  ’64  )  89-100. 

Bonaventure’s  Christology  is  based  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  on  the 
Prologue,  and  is  a  legitimate  development  of  John’s  thought. 

202.  H.  Muller,  “Jesus  la  Sabiduria  eterna.  Indicado  en  los  libros  de  la 
Sabiduria  y  explanado  en  el  Evangelio  de  San  Juan,”  RevistBib  25  (107- 
108,  ’63  )  47-54. 

The  sapiential  books  of  Wisdom,  Proverbs  and  Sirach  portray  eternal  wisdom 
in  a  manner  which  is  very  similar  to  John’s  presentation  of  Jesus.  In  addition, 
these  writings  contain  several  significant  parallels  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but 
in  every  case  the  NT  event  clearly  surpasses  that  of  the  OT. — J.  J.  C. 

203.  F.  Mussner,  “The  Paraclete  and  apostolic  tradition,”  TheolDig  12  (2,  ’64) 
112-117. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  BibZeit  5(1,  ’61)  56-70  [cf.  §  6- 
163],  and  which  deals  with  the  Paraclete  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

204.  D.  M.  Smith,  “The  Sources  of  the  Gospel  of  John:  An  Assessment  of  the 
Present  State  of  the  Problem,”  NTStud  10  (3,  ’64)  336-351. 

Bultmann’s  theory  of  four  sources  in  John — revelation  discourses,  semeia- 
source,  Passion-Resurrection  Narratives,  the  Evangelist  himself — has  become  a 
focal  point  for  subsequent  discussion  of  the  Johannine  literary  problem.  E. 
Ruckstuhl  ( Die  literarische  Einheit  des  J ohanne Sevang eliums ,  1951)  rightly  sub¬ 
jects  the  theory  to  criticism  on  stylistic  grounds  but  goes  too  far  in  eliminating 
any  possible  written  sources.  B.  Noack  ( Zur  johanneischen  Tradition,  1954) 
also  attacks  the  theory  and  argues  for  the  use  of  oral  traditions  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  A  pupil  of  Bultmann,  H.  Becker,  defended  the  Offenbarnngsreden  source 
in  his  dissertation  in  1956  ( Die  Reden  des  J  ohannesevang  eliums  und  der  Stil  der 
gnostischen  Offenbarnngsreden) .  Another  pupil,  E.  Kasemann,  has  in  various 
articles  differed  from  Bultmann  on  theological  rather  than  stylistic  grounds; 
in  particular  he  assigns  1:14  to  the  Evangelist,  thus  taking  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  Christology  of  the  Gospel  and  showing  how  much  Bultmann’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  theology  of  John  is  bound  up  with  his  source  analysis.  Most 
recently  of  all,  W.  Wilkens  ( Die  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  vierten  Evan- 
g eliums,  1958)  has  elaborately  and  ingeniously  put  forward  a  theory  that  the 
Gospel  underwent  various  revisions  but  all  at  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist  himself, 
and  S.  Schulz  ( Untersuchungen  zur  Menschensohn-Christologie  im  Johannes - 
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evangelium,  1957,  and  Komposition  und  Herkunft  der  j ohanneischen  Reden, 
1960),  using  what  he  calls  Themageschichte ,  has  abandoned  literary  criticism 
and  investigated  the  earlier  traditions  behind  the  Gospel. 

Out  of  contemporary  Johannine  research  a  few  points  of  agreement  are 
beginning  to  emerge:  relative  independence  of  the  Synoptics,  a  typically  Johan¬ 
nine  preaching  found  in  the  discourses,  and  the  Semitic  and  even  Jewish  back¬ 
ground. — G.  W.  M. 

205.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Notre  foi,  oeuvre  divine,  d’apres  le  quatrieme  evangile,” 
NouvRevTheol  86  (4,  ’64)  337-354. 

John  presents  Christian  faith  as  an  act  of  adherence  of  a  person  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  Christ’s  witness.  Two  conditions  for  faith 
are  strongly  underscored.  There  must  be  a  valid  testimony,  and  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  Throughout  the  Gospel  John  makes  clear  men’s  refusal  to  believe 
in  Jesus  (cf.  3:32).  Nothing  in  man  disposes  him  to  faith  because  men  are 
on  the  side  of  darkness.  Only  the  new  creature,  born  of  the  Spirit,  can  believe 
(3:3).  Faith  is  the  work  of  God,  and  only  the  Father  can  give  Jesus  to  men 
and  men  to  Jesus  (6:36).  External  contact  with  Jesus  has  no  spiritual  efficacy 
unless  previously  there  exists  an  interior  contact  with  the  Father  (cf.  2:23-25). 

Yet  the  Father  does  not  act  independently  of  the  human  will.  True  adhesion 
to  Christ  is  impossible  without  profound  docility  to  God  who  speaks  within 
the  soul  (cf.  5:24).  God  performs  His  works  in  man  but  with  man  and  through 
him.  The  reverse  of  this  divine  sonship  is  the  sonship  of  the  devil  which  origi¬ 
nates  from  man’s  sharing  Satan’s  refusal  of  God,  a  refusal  motivated  by  self- 
sufficiency.  This  demonic  sonship  ends  with  the  degradation  of  man’s  nature 
which  betrays  itself  in  lies  and  in  murderous  desires. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  who  resembles  the  man  born  blind  (c.  9) 
and  proclaims  the  work  of  God  is  rejected  by  the  world  which  is  a  captive  of 
its  own  self-sufficiency,  but  welcomed  by  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  is  evident  that 
for  the  origin  of  faith  the  Father’s  initiative  enjoys  an  absolute  primacy  and  is 
more  fundamental  than  man’s  decision  or  even  the  visible  mediation  of  Christ. 
On  His  part,  Christ  bestows  the  Spirit,  the  source  of  light  and  love,  who  perfects 
the  believer’s  relation  to  the  Father  through  the  Son. — Y.  C. 

206.  [Jn  1:14]  E.  Baselga,  “  ‘Verbum  caro  Factum  est’,”  Manresa  36  (138, 
’64)  23-28. 

A  brief  exposition  supplies  the  basis  for  practical  applications  to  modern 
situations. 

207.  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “Les  paroles  de  Dieu.  Jean  3,  22-36,”  BibVieChret 
55  (’64)  23-28. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage  which  shows  that  John  draws  from  the  con¬ 
versation  with  Nicodemus  the  ultimate  consequences  for  the  Jewish  people,  even 
to  its  eschatological  destiny. 
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208.  B.  Prete,  “La  Samaritana  (Giov.  4,1-42),”  SacDoc  9  (34,  ’64)  252-268. 

The  Evangelist  does  not  intend  a  verbatim  report  of  Jesus’  conversation  with 
the  Samaritan  woman.  Instead,  John  presents  an  actual  event  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  its  doctrinal  and  Christological  import.  The  teaching  on  living 
water,  the  gift  of  Christ’s  grace,  enriches  the  baptismal  doctrine  imparted  to 
Nicodemus.  He  was  told  of  a  rebirth  through  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  Samari¬ 
tan  woman  learns  that  this  new  life  will  be  continually  nourished  by  never  fail¬ 
ing  living  waters  of  grace.  She  is  informed  that  the  cult  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Samaria  will  be  replaced  by  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This 
means  in  the  grace  which  the  Spirit  of  God  imparts,  a  grace  which  prays  and 
adores  the  Father  according  to  the  true  revelation  brought  to  men  through  His 
Son.  At  length  Jesus  privately  manifests  Himself  to  this  woman  as  the  Messiah, 
a  self-revelation  that  does  not  run  the  risk  of  stirring  up  the  people  as  could 
have  happened  in  Galilee.  When  the  Savior  pictures  the  fields  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  He  affirms  that  the  Messianic  times  have  already  arrived  and  proclaims 
that  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  those  times  is  even  now  present  in  the 
souls  of  men. 

Usually  authors  judge  the  Samaritan  woman  harshly,  and  she  certainly  was 
a  sinner,  prejudiced  and  spiritually  obtuse.  On  the  other  hand,  she  shows  signs 
of  goodness,  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  conversed  with  her  at  length  argues  in  her 
favor.  Lastly,  as  is  his  custom,  John  in  relating  an  event  often  alludes  to  some¬ 
thing  future.  So  in  speaking  of  the  reaper  (4:37-38),  he  points  ahead  to  the 
later  conversions  in  Samaria  which  are  recorded  in  Acts  8:4-25. — J.  J.  C. 

209.  [Jn  6]  A.  Ambrosanio,  “La  dottrina  eucaristica  in  S.  Giovanni  secondo 
le  recenti  discussioni  tra  i  protestanti,”  RivistBib  11  (2,  ’63)  145-165. 

The  chief  Protestant  positions  regarding  the  Eucharist  in  St.  John  are  here 
surveyed.  On  the  negative  side  there  are  still  those  who  deny  the  authenticity 
of  Jn  6:51-58  because  of  the  theological  presupposition  that  John  has  no  sacra¬ 
mental  doctrine.  This  attitude  results  in  arbitrary  manipulation  of  the  texts 
which,  instead  of  helping  to  their  understanding,  substantially  transforms  their 
meaning.  Others  such  as  O.  Cullmann  exaggerate  the  sacramental  aspect  and 
find  sacraments  in  all  the  Johannine  semeia.  On  the  positive  side  these  advances 
are  noteworthy:  the  authenticity  of  Jn  6:51-58  is  generally  admitted;  the 
Eucharist  is  inserted  into  the  basic  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  referred  to 
the  theologia  crucis;  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  “historical  Jesus”  is  apparent;  faith  as  a  necessary  disposition  in 
the  communicant  is  emphasized,  and  there  is  also  mention  of  the  “real  presence.” 
— C.  S. 

210.  [Jn  7:27]  D.  Squillaci,  “II  Cuore  di  Gesu  fonte  della  grazia,”  PalClcr 
43  (June  1,  ’64)  593-595. 

The  heart  of  Jesus  is  the  source  of  grace  and  of  eternal  life,  and  the  water 
promised  in  this  verse  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  God  par  excellence. 

Jn  7:37-39,  cf.  §  9-152. 
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211.  H.  F.  Woodhouse,  “Hard  Sayings — IX.  John  7.  39,”  Theology  67  (529, 
’64)  310-312. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Incarnate  Son,  a  new  thing  came  into  the  world,  but 
the  power  revealed  at  Pentecost  was  so  amplified  that  the  Spirit  seemed  to  have 
been  till  then  inactive.  Jesus’  activity  during  His  entire  life  was  so  completely 
filled  by  the  Spirit  that  after  the  Resurrection  the  Spirit  could  operate  in  a 
new  and  deeper  way  than  was  previously  possible. — J.  J.  C. 

212.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Jo  10,1-18:  Series  Parabolarum  ?”  VerbDom  42  (1,  ’64) 
22-25. 

The  Good  Shepherd  discourse  in  Jn  10:1-18  is  a  skillful  combination  of  at 
least  nine  parables  in  which  Christ  used  pastoral  imagery  to  contrast  Himself 
with  the  Pharisees  and  perhaps  with  Zealot  leaders  also.  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  not  short  of  parables.  Its  main  theme  is  presented  in  this  chapter  of  parables: 
Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life. — J.  F.  Bl. 

213.  M.-£.  Boismard,  “Le  Lavement  des  pieds  {Jn,  XIII,  1-17),”  RevBib  71 
(1,  ’64)  5-24. 

Three  points  are  made  in  this  study.  (1)  The  account  of  the  washing  of  the 
feet  contains  a  sacramental  interpretation  referring  to  baptism  (vv.  6-10). 
(2)  There  is  also  a  moral  or  ethical  interpretation  (vv.  12-17).  (3)  These  two 
interpretations  are  not  homogeneous.  Apparently  in  the  development  of  the 
Johannine  traditions  the  earlier  (ethical)  interpretation  was  reinterpreted  so  as 
to  include  the  sacramental  meaning. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  appears  in  vv.  6-10  as  a  sacramental  rite  of  purifica¬ 
tion  intended  to  give  the  disciples  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  according 
to  vv.  12-15  the  washing  is  an  example  of  love  and  humility  which  Christ  gives 
to  His  apostles.  These  two  interpretations  seem  to  be  distinct.  For,  if  Jesus  here 
wished  to  confer  a  sacramental  rite,  it  is  strange  that  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  rite.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  sacramental  interpretation  the  fact  of 
being  washed  and  purified  by  Christ  gives  the  disciples  a  share  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  blessings.  But  according  to  the  ethical  interpretation  eschatological 
beatitude  is  assured  by  the  fact  of  washing  others’  feet,  as  Christ  did,  i.e.,  loving 
them  even  unto  death.  Finally,  in  this  passage  there  are  two  introductions  and 
two  conclusions,  one  for  the  ethical  interpretation  and  another  for  the  sacra¬ 
mental. — J.  J.  C. 

214.  J.  C.  Earwaker,  “John  xvii.  21,”  ExpTimes  75  (10,  ’64)  316-317. 

In  the  parallel  series  of  three  hina  clauses  in  Jn  17:21  and  17:22-23,  the 
third  clause  in  each  case  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  final  clause  qualifying  the 
preceding  two  and  not  the  introductory  main  clause.  It  is  suggested  here  that 
in  v.  21  we  have  three  independent  and  parallel  petitions  and  in  vv.  22-23 
three  independent  and  parallel  final  clauses  following  dedoka.  Thus  Jesus  prays 
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for  three  things  and  says  that  He  has  given  His  glory  to  achieve  the  same  three 
objects.  The  Church’s  mission  to  the  world  is  not  the  motive  for  the  unity  of 
Christians;  unity  and  mission  are  related  goals  sought  as  of  equal  importance. 
— G.  W.  M. 


215.  J.  Galvan,  “Ut  Omnes  Unum  Sint  (Jo-17,21),”  RevCultBib  7  (24,  ’63) 
47-60. 

216.  [Jn  18 — 19]  J.  Riaud,  “La  gloire  et  la  royaute  de  Jesus  dans  la  Passion 
selon  saint  Jean,”  BibVieCliret  56  (’64)  28-44. 

Commentators  unanimously  affirm  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  divine  glory 
illumines  the  entire  earthly  life  of  Christ.  This  aspect  is  very  clear  in  the 
Passion  because  of  the  items  which  John  omits  or  adds  to  the  common  tradition 
and  because  he  portrays  Jesus’  foreknowledge  and  liberty,  His  majestic  attitude 
throughout,  His  proclamation  of  kingship  before  Pilate  and  the  victorious 
serenity  of  His  death. — J.  J.  C. 

217.  A.  Feuillf.t,  “Les  adieux  du  Christ  a  sa  mere  (Jn  19,  25-27)  et  la 
maternite  spirituelle  de  Marie,”  NouvRevTheol  86  (5,  ’64)  469-489. 

Are  Christ’s  farewell  words  to  His  Mother  from  the  cross  merely  a  simple 
gesture  of  filial  piety?  The  material  collected  from  a  number  of  modern  exegeti- 
cal  studies,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  provides  the  basis  for  a  more  meaning¬ 
ful  explanation  of  this  passage.  First,  the  Messianic  and  ecclesiastical  import  of 
the  pericope  is  explained,  then  the  relation  between  Mary  and  Eve,  a  point 
which  has  been  treated  by  several  recent  writers,  notably  by  F.-M.  Braun, 
La  Mere  des  fideles  (2nd  ed.,  1954).  The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  devoted  to 
showing  that  in  this  Johannine  episode  Mary  fulfills  the  metaphorical  mother¬ 
hood  of  Zion  proclaimed  by  the  Prophets  and  that  the  most  striking  promises 
of  consolation  in  the  OT  at  last,  thanks  to  her,  find  their  fulfillment. 

An  analysis  of  Johannine  and  Isaian  texts  shows  that  the  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  Woman  of  Zion  are  fulfilled  when  Mary,  like  Zion,  receives  sons 
whom  she  has  not  begotten.  In  the  person  of  St.  John,  Mary  receives  all  the 
disciples  whom  Christ  gives  her  to  be  her  sons.  So  Christ  has  kept  His  promise 
of  the  Last  Supper  (“I  will  not  leave  you  orphans”)  in  a  way  that  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  Isaian  oracles  referring  to  the  motherhood  of  Zion  (Isa  66:13-15). 
Thus  Christians  will  be  loved  by  God  as  by  the  tenderest  of  mothers,  thanks'  to 
Mary  and  to  the  Church  which  Mary  represents  and  which  prolongs  on  earth 
the  salvific  action  of  Christ. 

However,  Mary  is  by  our  explanation  in  no  way  equated  with  the  Church. 
She  is  anterior  to  the  Church  and  above  it  thanks  to  her  properly  divine  mother¬ 
hood.  Moreover,  it  is  John  who  has  done  the  most  to  show  that  in  Mary  we  have 
the  prototype  of  the  Church. — D.  F. 

Jn  19:31-3 7,  cf.  §  9-152. 
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218.  O.  Glombitza,  “Petrus — der  Freund  Jesu.  Gberlegungen  zu  Joh  xxi 
15  ff.,”  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  277-285. 

W.  Grundmann  in  NovTest  3  (1-2,  ’59)  62-69  [cf.  §  4-431]  interprets  Jn 
15:13-16  as  stating  that  the  disciples  owe  their  place  as  Jesus’  friends  to  Jesus’ 
choice  alone.  This  insight  is  used  to  exegete  Jn  21:15-19.  Jesus  questions  Peter’s 
love  for  Him  three  times,  each  differently  formulated,  revealing  that  (a)  Peter 
is  Jesus’  friend  by  Jesus’  choice,  with  the  right  to  depend  upon  Him  and  the 
duty  to  tend  those  entrusted  to  him;  and  ( b )  Peter’s  pastoral  duties  extend 
beyond  the  disciples  to  the  whole  world.  Jesus  shows  that  to  follow  the  Lord 
in  Peter’s  case  means  martyrdom.  The  preceding  vv.  1-14  support  this  interpre¬ 
tation,  relating  the  revelation  whose  content  is  Jesus,  Lord  of  the  whole  world 
which  He  entrusts  to  His  disciples  as  the  sphere  of  their  labor. 

This  section  answers  two  problems:  (1)  Peter,  the  speaker  for  the  disciples, 
died  a  martyr,  but  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  thought  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  lived  because  of  that  special  love.  So  Peter’s  role  as  leader,  pre¬ 
destined  to  martyrdom,  is  established.  (2)  Since  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loves 
remains,  is  he  not  the  last  pillar  of  the  community  until  Jesus’  return?  It  is 
answered  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  he  would  “eternally  remain,”  but  that  each 
man  called  into  the  succession  has  the  Lord’s  protection,  yet  must  prove  himself. 
Perhaps  the  section  is  the  editorial  work  of  a  mediocre  redactor,  who  put  the 
material  before  him  into  its  inadequate  framework  solely  for  didactic  purposes. 
— S.  R.  I. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

219.  R.  Le  Deaut,  ('Actes  7,48  et  Matthieu  17,4  (par.)  a  la  lumiere  du  targum 
palestinien,”  RechSciRel  52  (1,  ’64)  85-90. 

Stephen’s  accusation  that  the  Jews  have  constructed  their  Temple  contrary  to 
God’s  will  should  be  compared  with  the  Targums  on  Exod  39:43 — Onkelos  and 
Codex  Neofiti  I  and  especially  Pseudo- Jonathas  and  the  marginal  gloss  in 
Codex  Neofiti.  These  last  two  texts  have  Moses  pray  that  God  may  dwell  in 
this  work  made  by  hands.  So  when  Stephen  denies  that  God  dwells  in  works 
made  by  hand,  he  is  attacking  orthodox  beliefs.  Also,  Peter’s  suggestion  to  build 
three  booths  (Mt  17:4)  becomes  clearer  if  we  reflect  that  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Codex  Neofiti  I  link  up  dwelling  in  booths  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  the  luminous  cloud  signifying  God’s  presence 
during  the  Exodus. — D.  J.  H. 

220.  J.  Kerschensteiner,  “Beobachtungen  zum  altsyrischen  Actatext,”  Biblica 
45  (1/64)  63-74. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  Old  Syriac  text  of  Acts  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Ephraem,  Aphraates,  the  Liber  Graduum,  the  Armenian  and  Peshitta 
versions,  the  apocryphal  texts  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas  and  the  Doctrina  Addai, 
has  brought  out  these  facts:  The  author  of  the  Liber  Graduum  ( ca .  400)  and 
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Ephraem  (d.  373)  made  use  of  the  same  version.  Very  probably  Aphraates  (d. 
shortly  after  345)  also  made  use  of  the  same  version.  What  has  remained  of 
this  version  in  other  Syriac  writers  is  so  scanty  and  vague  that  no  reliable 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Therefore  a  Syriac  version  of  Acts  entirely  different 
from  the  Peshitta  existed  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  Aphraates,  Ephraem  and 
the  Liber  Graduum  present  the  same  text  in  Paul,  it  is  legitimate  to  infer  that 
the  Syriac  text  of  Paul  represents  an  Old  Syriac  version  rather  than  a  different 
form  of  the  Peshitta. — P.  P.  S. 

221.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Spirit,  God,  and  Jesus  in  Acts/’  J ournTheolStud 
15  (1,  ’64)63. 

In  contrast  with  Paul,  Acts  probably  fails  to  associate  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
God  or  Jesus  by  means  of  a  dependent  genitive.  Acts  2:33;  10:38  and  15:8  show 
clearly  that  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  God,  but  no  passages  integrate  the  Spirit  with 
Jesus  as  does  Paul.  Thus  the  terminology  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  manifests 
a  superficial  similarity  accompanied  by  substantial  differences,  and  it  would  be 
rash  on  the  basis  of  this  similarity  to  read  Pauline  theology  into  Acts. — J.  J.  C. 

222.  T.  C.  Petersen,  “An  Early  Coptic  Manuscript  of  Acts:  An  Unrevised 
Version  of  the  Ancient  So-called  Western  Text,”  CathBibQuart  26  (2, 
’64)  225-241. 

The  MS  probably  dates  from  the  fourth  or  early  fifth  century  and  is  now  in 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  The  article  first  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Western  text  and  then  gives  in  English  translation  a  list  of  the 
Western  variants  found  in  Acts  1:1 — 15:2  of  the  MS. — J.  J.  C. 

Acts  11:20,  cf.  §  9-194. 

Acts  12:25,  cf.  §  9-194. 

Acts  27:39—28:10,  cf.  §  9-370. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

223.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Who  Wrote  the  Pauline  Epistles?”  BibToday  1  (12,  ’64) 
754-760. 

Recently  an  I.  B.  M.  computer  was  used  to  compare  vocabulary,  occurrence  of 
words  and  word  groupings  in  the  various  Pauline  letters,  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  few  of  the  letters  were  really  Pauline  in  origin.  The  method 
employed  was  inadequate  because  it  did  not  take  into  consideration  other  norms 
needed  for  determining  authorship.  Most  scholars  today  “are  convinced  that 
the  greater  number  of  epistles  attributed  to  Paul  were  actually  written  by  him. 
Few  hold  the  authenticity  of  Hebrews;  the  authorship  of  Ephesians  and  the 
pastoral  letters  is  still  under  debate.” — J.  J.  C. 
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224.  W.  Baird,  “Paul’s  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  and  the  Academic 
Dogma  of  Salvation  by  Works,”  CollBibQuart  41  (2,  ’64)  19-25. 

The  main  outlines  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  are  clear.  First, 
man’s  efforts  to  attain  righteousness  on  his  own  have  utterly  failed.  Secondly,  ! 
justification  is  fundamentally  the  act  of  God.  Thirdly,  righteousness  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  man’s  faith.  Early  in  the  Church  there  appeared  distortions  of  this 
doctrine.  One  was:  “Are  we  to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?”  A 
second  distortion  is  canonized  in  the  Epistle  of  James  which  misconstrues  faith 
as  intellectual  assent  to  certain  propositions.  A  third  distortion  is  expressed 
thus:  “Are  we  to  sin  because  we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace?”  | 
The  author,  speaking  to  seminary  students,  suggests  that  these  distortions  have 
led  to  the  notion  of  salvation  by  academic  works. — J.  J.  C. 

225.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “St.  Paul  in  Rome,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  46  (2,  ’64)  326-345.  j 

Recently  an  analysis  of  Paul’s  vocabulary  made  with  the  aid  of  the  electronic 
computer  has  resulted  in  the  statement  that  the  Apostle  wrote  only  Romans, 
Galatians  and  the  Corinthian  Epistles.  However,  the  data  used  was  insufficient, 
and  any  method  which  rejects  Philippians  as  Pauline  provides  its  own  red uctio 
ad  absurdum.  Besides,  authors  vary  their  style  from  time  to  time,  and  Paul 
cannot  be  compared  to  classical  writers  who  were  conscious  literary  stylists. 

Some  items  in  Paul’s  life  have  been  clarified  by  recent  research.  When  Paul 
appealed  to  his  Roman  citizenship  on  behalf  of  certain  rights,  it  may  be  asked 
how  the  authorities  would  know  he  was  not  lying.  F.  Schulz  suggests  that  the 
citizen  always  carried  about  with  him  his  birth  certificate.  A.  N.  Sherwin-White 
thinks  that  such  certificates  were  normally  kept  in  family  archives. 

In  appealing  to  Caesar,  Paul  possibly  hoped  that  he  would  appear  before  the 
Emperor.  But  generally  Nero  did  not  himself  judge  cases.  One  opinion  main¬ 
tains  that  Paul  was  tried  and  executed  in  A.D.  62.  If  so,  it  is  strange  that 
Luke  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  Cadbury  and  Lake 
believe  that  the  case  never  came  to  trial  because  the  prosecutors  failed  to  appear 
within  the  18-month  statutory  period.  The  document  invoked  to  prove  this 
statutory  limit  is  now  found  to  date  from  the  third  century  and  applies  to  a 
situation  different  from  Paul’s.  In  the  first  century  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  for  a  procedure  permitting  a  case  to  lapse  automatically  by  default. 
Perhaps  the  Apostle  benefited  from  the  clemency  of  Nero  and  secured  a  merely 
casual  release.  But  Acts  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  was  released  at  all. 

-J.  J-  c. 

226.  B.  Celada,  “El  cristiano.  Invitacion  a  penetrar  en  la  frondosa  selva 
teologica  de  san  Pablo,”  CultBib  21  (194,  ’64)  12-49. 

Persuaded  of  the  book’s  great  value,  C  provides  for  Spanish  readers  a  lengthy 
summary  of  L.  Cerfaux,  Le  chretien  dans  la  theologie  paulinienne  (1962). 
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227.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “St.  Paul  and  the  Law,”  ScotJournTheol  17  (1,  ’64) 
43-68. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  re-examination  of  the  place  and  significance  of  law 
in  the  Bible.  Recent  writings  such  as  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  (1963) 
and  Soundings:  Essays  Concerning  Christian  Understanding  (1963)  reflect  a 
serious  degree  of  muddled  thinking  and  unexamined  assumption  with  regard 
to  Jesus’  and  Paul’s  attitude  to  the  law.  In  reading  Paul  we  should  remember 
that  he  uses  the  term  “law”  in  several  senses,  e.g.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  OT, 
a  norm,  compulsion,  a  commandment.  The  general  position  of  the  Apostle  re¬ 
garding  the  law  can  be  stated  thus.  The  law  is  God’s  law.  It  manifests  sin  as 
sin,  as  disobedience  to  God,  actually  enhances  sin  by  calling  attention  to  it, 
and  even  increases  sin  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  men  sin  more.  This  is 
especially  so  because  the  law  establishes  the  possibility  of  legalism.  Although  the 
law  pronounces  God’s  condemnation  or  curse,  its  ultimate  goal  and  innermost 
meaning  are  Jesus  Christ  who  is  its  goal,  not  in  the  sense  that  He  abolished 
the  law,  but  in  the  sense  that  He  established  it  by  giving  the  Spirit.  In  a  word, 
Paul  holds  that  God’s  word  in  Scripture  is  one,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
God  with  man — an  altogether  gracious  way — and  that  gospel  and  law  are 
essentially  one. — N.  R.  P. 

228.  R.  M.  de  Hornedo,  “San  Pablo  en  el  arte  espahol,”  RazFe  169  (795,  ’64) 
411-422. 

To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Paul’s  arrival  in  Spain,  an  exhibition  was  held 
of  Spain’s  art  depicting  the  life  and  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Various 
items  of  this  exhibit  are  here  described. — J.  J.  C. 

229.  P.  Fannon,  “Paul  and  Tradition  in  the  Primitive  Church,”  Scripture  16 
(34,  ’64)  47-56. 

Form-criticism  is  able  to  isolate  many  fragments  of  teaching  which  are  pre- 
Pauline  and  which  represent  material  in  transmission.  For  example,  references 
in  Acts  and  the  Aramaic  expression  Marana  tlia  indicate  that  the  primitive 
Christology  of  the  exalted  Lord  Jesus  comes  not  from  Paul  or  from  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  churches  but  from  Jerusalem  itself.  This  primitive  Christology  was 
then  handed  on  in  various  forms  which  are  visible  in  Paul’s  letters:  creedal 
formulas  as  in  1  Cor  15:3  f.,  early  Christian  hymns  such  as  Phil  2:6-11,  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Lord’s  sayings  and  catechetical  instructions.  In  using  these 
fragments  Paul  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors  in  Christ. 
— D.  J.  H. 

230.  A.  Feuillet,  “Morir  y  resucitar  con  Cristo,”  SelecTeol  3  (9,  ’64)  19-31. 

A  digest  of  two  articles  on  Pauline  theology:  the  one  concerned  with  death 
appeared  in  RevBib  66  (4,  ’59)  481-513  [cf.  §  4-705];  and  the  other  which 
deals  with  the  resurrection  was  published  in  NouvRevTheol  79  (4,  ’57)  337-354 
[cf.  §  2-97]. 
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231.  M.  H.  Grumm,  “Motivation  in  Paul’s  Epistles,”  ConcTheolMon  35  (4, 
’64)  210-218. 

Paul  does  not  use  the  ordinary  human  bases  of  motivation — a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  or  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  What  Paul  offers  can  best  be  summed  up  simply 
in  the  relation  Christus  pro  nobis  and  Christus  in  nobis.  Christian  life  does  not 
flow  merely  out  of  knowledge  but  out  of  faith ;  it  is  not  only  the  acceptance  of 
truths  about  Christ  but  the  acceptance  of  Christ.  Paul’s  aim  for  the  members 
of  the  Church  is  the  fullness  of  Christ:  the  living  by  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  an  ever  more  intimate  union  with  Christ.  Only  in  the  fullness  of  the  Christ- 
begun,  Christ-ended,  and  Christ-centered  purpose  and  striving  of  Paul  can  we 
hope  to  find  adequacy  of  aim,  effectiveness  of  motivation  and  consequent  satis¬ 
faction. — J.  O’R. 

232.  S.  Lyonnet,  “'El  valor  soteriologico  de  la  Resurreccion  de  Cristo  segun 
San  Pablo,”  SelecTeol  3  (9,  ’64)  3-12. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  was  published  in  Gregorianum  39  (2,  ’58)  295- 
318  [cf.  §  3-397]. 

233.  R.  E.  Osborne,  “Did  Paul  go  to  Qumran?”  CanJournTheol  10  (1,  ’64) 
15-24. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  Paul  went  to  Arabia  (Gal  1:17)  he  visited 
Qumran.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  polyglots  renders  this  verse:  “Immediately 
I  went  to  El  Belka,”  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot  locates  this  place  as  east  and  north¬ 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  so,  then  Paul  was  very  close  to  Khirbet  Qumran.  Indeed, 
we  could  render  the  verse:  “I  went  away  into  Arabia  [and  also  during  that 
time  to  Qumran] ;  and  again  I  returned  to  Damascus.” 

One  source  of  arguments  for  this  thesis  would  be  the  factual  data  contained 
in  the  NT  and  in  contemporary  literature.  Paul  went  into  Arabia  (apparently 
the  Nabatean  kingdom)  according  to  the  early  Fathers  in  order  to  exercise 
some  missionary  activity,  and  while  there  he  could  have  visited  Qumran.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  modern  scholars,  appealing  to  the  Zadokite  Fragments  as 
proof  that  the  sect  then  existed  in  Damascus,  claim  this  city  was  the  place 
where  Paul  met  the  Essenes.  Possibly  Ananias  was  an  Essene  or  a  Qumranite, 
since  like  these  people  he  was  a  zealous  observer  of  the  Law  and  moreover 
he  spoke  to  Paul  about  seeing  the  Righteous  One,  a  term  which  recalls  the 
Qumran  Teacher  of  Righteousness  (cf.  Acts  22:12-16). 

Another  source  of  arguments  for  the  thesis  could  be  the  similarity  of  Paul’s 
thought  to  that  of  Qumran.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  contain  more  than  fifty 
parallels  to  Pauline  sayings.  But  it  may  be  possible  that  both  he  and  the  sect 
were  simply  drawing  from  the  same  reservoir  of  post-biblical  tradition.  In 
fine,  the  evidence  at  hand  does  not  allow  us  to  determine  whether  Paul  actually 
had  contact  with  the  men  of  the  Scrolls  either  at  Damascus  or  at  Qumran. 
“Unless  new  archaeological  finds  produce  definite  proof  we  cannot  say  that 
Paul  visited  the  monks  of  Qumran  during  his  three  years  in  Damascus  and 
Arabia.”— J.  J.  C. 
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234.  J.  A.  Sint,  “Parusie-Ervvartung  und  Parusie-Verzogerung  im  paulinischen 
Briefcorpus,”  ZeitKathTheol  86  (1,  ’64)  47-79. 

First,  the  place  of  the  parousia  in  the  Pauline  corpus  is  studied,  then  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  parousia  is  examined.  On  the  one  hand,  the  date  is 
unknown  and  unknowable  even  for  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  letters 
indicate  that  he  hopes  for  an  early  return  of  Christ,  but  a  change  is  noticeable 
beginning  with  Philippians  when  he  commences  to  reckon  with  the  possibility 
that  he  may  die  before  Christ  returns.  The  Apostle’s  view  of  the  parousia  is 
based  upon  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  eschatological  ideas,  and  no  direct  Hellenistic 
influence  can  be  found.  But  the  unity  and  main  features  of  Paul’s  concept  of  the 
parousia  are  derived  from  his  faith  in  Christ  and  from  his  Christ-mysticism. 
— J.  A.  S.  (Author). 

235.  P.  Spagnolini,  “La  trilogia  paolina  di  mons.  L.  Cerfaux,”  ScuolCatt  92 
(Supp.  1,  ’64)  61*-100*. 

A  critique  of  L.  Cerfaux’s  three  books  on  Paul:  La  theologie  de  VLglise 
suivant  Saint  Paul  (2nd  ed.,  1948) ;  Le  Christ  dans  la  theologie  de  Saint  Paul 
(2nd  ed.,  1954);  Le  chretien  dans  la  theologie  paulinienne  (1962). 

Paul,  cf.  §§  9-269;  9-290;  9-370;  9-373;  9-374;  9-426. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

236.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “  ‘Dalla  risurrezione  dei  morti’  (Rom.  1,4),”  BibOriente 
6  (2,  ’64)  59. 

The  phrase  signifies  that  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  is  demonstrated  in  the 
general  resurrection  which  has  its  model,  its  cause  and  its  beginning  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ. 

237.  U.  Vanni,  “L’analisi  letteraria  del  contesto  di  Rom.  5,  12-24,”  RivistBib 
11  (2,  ’63)  115-144;  “Rom.  5,  12-14  alia  luce  del  contesto”  (4,  ’63)  337-366. 

Semantic  criticism,  the  study  of  the  literary  structure  of  an  artistic  com¬ 
position  in  order  to  determine  its  meaning,  is  applied  to  Rom  5:12-14.  This 
passage  forms  a  literary  unity  with  a  peculiar  poetic  structure  based  on 
antithetic  parallelism.  Two  strophes  parallel  to  each  other  can  be  isolated: 
vv.  15-17  and  vv.  18-21.  Three  basic  nuclei  can  be  found  referring  to  the  first 
Adam  and  to  the  Second  Adam.  The  result  of  this  literary  study  supports  the 
following  “translation”  of  the  pericope.  “Therefore,  as  if,  because  of,  and 
through  the  means  of,  one  alone,  the  state  of  guilt  took  hold  of  the  whole  human 
collectivity,  and  because  of  and  through  this  state  of  sin  (there  came  upon  the 
human  race)  death,  and  in  this  way  death  passed  through  to  all  men,  because 
all  did  sin  ...  (In  what  sense  did  they  sin?  They  sinned  in  so  far  as  they 
were  constituted  in  a  state  of  sin ;  they  did  not  sin  through  the  transgression 
of  the  Law).  In  fact  until  the  Law  the  state  of  sin  was  amongst  men,  while 
legal  sin  in  the  absence  of  the  Law  was  not  imputed.  (It  did  not  exist  therefore.) 
Eternal  death  extended  its  domain  from  Adam  to  Moses,  also  over  those  who 
did  not  sin  in  the  manner  of  Adam,  the  type  of  the  future  Adam.” — C.  S. 
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238.  S.  Lyonnet,  “  ‘Qui  enim  mortuus  est,  justificatus  est  a  peccato’  (Rom 
6,7),”  VerbDom  42  (1,  '64)  17-21. 

“He  who  has  died  is  freed  from  sin”  (Rom  6:7)  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  (a)  that  by  death  a  man  escapes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  every  human 
court,  or  ( b )  that  his  death  makes  expiation  for  his  sins.  It  means  that  by  the 
mystical  death  which  a  Christian  dies  in  baptism  he  is  freed  from  his  “body 
of  sin”  (cf.  Rom  6:6)  and  enters  into  possession  of  justice  and  spiritual  life. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

239.  A.  Sisti,  “Dal  servizio  del  peccato  al  servizio  di  Dio  (Rom.  6,  19-23),” 
BibOriente  6  (3,  ’64)  119-127. 

A  verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

Rom  8:15,  cf.  §  9-256. 

240.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “  ‘Conformed  to  the  Image  of  His  Son’  (Rom.  viii.  29),” 
NT  Stud  10  (4,  ’64)  470-479. 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  one — and  only  one — of  the  strands 
which  may  have  contributed  to  the  pattern  of  Paul’s  thinking  about  con¬ 
formity  to  Christ.”  In  the  ancient  world  conformity  appears  broadly  as  two¬ 
fold,  ethical  and  ceremonial,  and  the  two  are  often  indistinguishable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  there  is  a  profound  demand  for  conformity  in  ceremonial 
laws,  such  as  calendaric  ones,  i.e.,  the  demand  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  of  the  universe  which  for  the  Hebrews  was  the  demand  of  obedience 
to  God  the  Creator.  This  notion  of  conformity  by  far  antedates  the  Stoic  system, 
and  the  Jewish  mode  of  living  according  to  the  universe  may  be  regarded  as 
deriving  from  Jewish  history  and  law  and  not  the  result  of  Stoic  influence.  The 
main  evidence  for  the  Jewish  idea  is  found  in  the  pseudepigrapha  and  the 
Qumran  scrolls,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  solar  calendar  which  was 
clearly  felt  to  be  of  ethical  and  not  merely  ceremonial  obligation.  The  men 
of  Qumran  even  regarded  their  own  community  as  expressing  the  structure  of 
the  universe.  The  solar  calendar  was  regarded  as  divinely  revealed,  and  the 
Jewish  users  of  it  were  ignorant  of  the  earlier  Greek  influence  upon  it  (especially 
the  numerical  influence).  But  the  Hellenic  influence  on  Judaism  was  thus  not 
Stoic. 

Both  the  NT  and  Qumran  share  the  belief  that  they  were  living  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  age.  For  the  men  of  Qumran  this  was  to  be  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  in  true  worship  and  order,  in  which  their 
calendar  played  a  part.  St.  Paul  may  be  deliberately  transcending  this  belief  by 
insisting  on  conformity  to  the  image  of  God  in  Christ,  because  the  new  age  for 
him  swept  away  the  old  type  of  conformity  when  Christ  Himself  released  the 
world  from  all  ceremonial  obligations  of  the  Law. — G.  W.  M. 
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241.  J.  M.  Oesterreicher,  “Israel’s  Misstep  and  Her  Rise — The  Dialectic  of 
God’s  Saving  Design  in  Romans  9 — 11,”  BibToday  1  (12,  ’64)  768-774. 

I  Paul  has  set  forth  brilliantly  Israel’s  privileges,  her  fall  and  the  wholeness 
of  God’s  saving  design  which,  according  to  the  majority  of  exegetes,  will  result 
in  her  eschatological  reconciliation  with  the  Church. 

242.  J.  Lyschik,  “El  endurecimiento  del  Faraon  (Rom  9,17-23),”  RevistBib 
j  25  (109-110,  ’63)  173-180. 

The  hardening  of  Pharaoh  illustrates  how  God  can  act  with  men.  He  can 
permit  evil  in  order  to  accomplish  Plis  plans;  there  may  be  a  collective  guilt 
in  the  sin  of  a  people  or  of  mankind;  each  person  is  granted  special  periods  of 
grace,  and  neglect  of  them  may  prove  to  be  fatal  (Heb  3:7  ff.,  12  f.). — J.  J.  C. 

243.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Christianity  at  Corinth,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  46  (2,  ’64) 
269-297. 

The  picture  of  the  Corinthian  situation  is  complicated,  and  recent  literature 
upon  the  subject  has  been  extensive.  J.  Munck  claimed  that  there  were  no 
parties  at  Corinth,  but  there  were  parties,  among  them  a  Christ-faction  which 
is  indicated  by  a  well  defined  body  of  opinion  that  cannot  be  assigned  to  the 
Paul,  Apollos  or  Cephas  groups.  Sophia  and  gnosis  have  been  much  discussed 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  U.  Wilckens  claims  that  these  terms  point  to  adver¬ 
saries  of  Paul  who  are  Gnostics  and  not  Greek  philosophers  who  used  the 
rhetorical  methods  of  the  Greek  philosophic  schools.  Wilckens’  thesis,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  an  oversimplification  of  the  facts. 

In  2  Corinthians  Paul’s  adversaries  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  1  Corinthians. 
E.  Kasemann  believes  that  the  adversaries  were  Jews  but  not  Judaizers,  spiritual 
men  but  not  Gnostics.  Bultmann  thinks  Paul  is  contending  with  the  Hellenistic 
spirituality  characteristic  of  the  Gnostic  movement. 

For  the  interpretation  of  2  Cor  10 — 13  three  points  are  basic.  (1)  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  2  Cor  10:12-18.  The  kanon  (2  Cor  10:13)  refers  to  the  geographical 
area  of  Paul’s  apostolate  which  would  include  Corinth  (cf.  Gal  2:1-10).  (2)  The 
“superlative  apostles”  (11:5)  were  the  Jerusalem  apostles,  but  the  “false 
apostles,  deceitful  workmen”  (11:13)  formed  a  different  group.  (3)  The  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  Gentiles  was  not  demanded  by  some  Judaizers  such  as  Cephas 
(cf.  Gal  2:14)  and  those  who  promulgated  the  apostolic  decree  of  Acts  15:20, 
29.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  connection  between  the  troubles  of  2  Cor  10 — 13  and 
1  Corinthians,  the  link  is  not  the  Christ-group  but  the  party  of  Cephas. — J.  J.  C. 

244.  J.  M.  Ford,  “Levirate  Marriage  in  St  Paul  (I  Cor.  vii ) ,”  NTStud  10 
(3  ’64)  361-365. 

In  the  light  of  the  early  Church’s  attitude  toward  marriage  and  of  the  strong 
possibility  that  Paul  was  himself  a  widower,  1  Cor  7:25-40  may  be  seen  not 
to  stress  virginity  as  much  as  is  usually  affirmed.  It  is  proposed  that  Parthenon 
here  refers  not  to  virgins  at  all  but  to  young  widows  or  widowers  who  have 
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only  been  married  once;  there  is  linguistic  evidence  to  support  this  meaning. 
The  whole  passage,  then,  without  any  abrupt  change  of  subject,  would  apply  to 
young  widows  and  widowers.  In  particular  vv.  36-40  would  then  refer  to  the 
question  of  levirate  marriage,  the  parthenos  of  v.  36  being  a  widowed  sister-in- 
law.  The  Apostle’s  answer,  of  which  several  details  are  worked  out  here  in 
terms  of  this  question,  releases  from  the  obligation  of  such  a  marriage. — G.  W.  M. 

245.  [1  Cor  7]  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Mariage  et  virginite  selon  saint  Paul,” 
Christus  11  (42,  ’64)  179-194. 

The  analysis  of  the  passage  suggests  the  following  conclusions  which  seem 
to  be  certain.  (1)  Marriage,  sanctioned  in  creation  and  made  a  sacrament  by 
Christ,  now  expresses  better  one  aspect  of  the  fruitful  union  of  Christ  and  His 
Church.  (2)  At  the  same  time  virginity  expresses  an  aspect  of  the  mystery  of 
Christ’s  union  with  the  Church.  (3)  In  Christianity  one  cannot  simply  say 
that  man  without  woman  or  woman  without  man  is  incomplete.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  confine  itself  to  the  teaching  of  the  first  creation  and  would  neglect 
the  fulfillment  brought  about  by  Christ. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions,  the  following  considerations  appear  close 
to  certain.  (1)  If  man  can  remain  “alone,”  the  reason  is  that  he  is  always  alone 
with  God.  (2)  Spiritual  espousals  are  suggested  by  the  image  of  Israel  as 
the  bride  of  Yahweh  and  by  the  existence  of  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 
(3)  Married  and  unmarried  persons  can  profit  spiritually  from  consideration 
of  each  other’s  state. 

For  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  see  any  superiority  in  virginity,  these  con¬ 
siderations  may  be  helpful.  First,  virginity  symbolizes  the  eschatological  world 
inaugurated  by  Christ’s  coming.  By  procreation,  marriage  continues  the  work 
of  creation,  while  virginity  represents  the  new  creation  of  the  NT.  Secondly, 
marriage  being  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  require  a  special  call  from 
God  such  as  is  required  for  the  state  of  virginity. — J.  J.  C. 

246.  W.  Schrage,  “Die  Stellung  zur  Welt  bei  Paulus,  Epiktet  und  in  der 
Apokalyptik.  Ein  beitrag  zu  IKor  7,29-31,”  ZeitTheolKirche  61  (2,  ’64) 
125-154. 

According  to  Epictetus  man  finds  freedom  by  turning  aside  from  the  outer 
world  unto  himself.  Unlike  the  philosopher,  Paul  knows  that  man’s  freedom 
from  the  world  lies  outside  us,  in  the  future  already  initiated  by  the  death  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  present  Lord  who  comes  while  the  world 
passes  away.  Paul  also  differs  from  the  apocalyptists  because  he  recognizes 
that  the  fullness  of  time  has  already  arrived  (Gal  4:4),  that  Christ  even  now 
is  Lord  (1  Cor  7:20  ff.)  and  that  in  Christ  man  is  a  new  creature  (2  Cor  5:17). 

1  Cor  7:29-31  is  a  traditional  apocalyptic  passage  which  Paul  has  taken 
over  and  used  for  his  theology.  Had  he  simply  quoted  the  borrowed  passage, 
we  could  not  determine  how  his  thought  differed  from  that  of  the  apocalyptists. 
But  he  goes  on  to  contrast  the  things  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  Lord 
(vv.  32  ff.)  and  thus  uses  Christology  to  interpret  eschatology,  as  in  Rom  13:11 
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ff.  Therefore,  the  basic  motive  and  the  real  ground  for  a  Christian’s  liberty 
as  regards  the  world  is,  not  that  the  world  is  passing  away,  but  that  the  Lord 
is  already  present  and  is  to  come  again. — J.  J.  C. 

247.  [1  Cor  10:1-22]  G.  Delling,  “Das  Abendmahlsgeschehen  nach  Paulus,” 
KerDogma  10  (2,  ’64)  61-77. 

The  only  places  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  (1  Cor  10:1-22;  11:17-34) 
give  a  definite,  realistic  interpretation  to  Jesus’  words  of  institution.  “Body 
and  blood”  cannot  be  merely  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Both  texts  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Christian  who  eats  and  drinks,  eats  and  drinks  not  the  bread 
and  wine,  but  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Christ  who  was  crucified  and  is  now 
exalted.  Koinonia  and  metechein  in  this  context  must  mean  a  partaking  of, 
not  merely  fellowship  with:  we  are  one  loaf,  one  Body,  even  though  many, 
because  we  partake  of  the  body  of  Christ.  “Body”  in  11:29  refers  not  to  the 
Church  (Paul  always  speaks  of  the  “body  of  Christ,”  not  “of  the  Lord”)  but 
to  the  real  glorified  body  of  Christ. 

“Proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord  until  He  comes”  refers  not  only  to  the 
probable  liturgical  recital  of  the  story  of  Christ’s  death,  but  also  indicates  that 
the  liturgical  action  is  effectively  applying  this  salvation  event.  The  phrase 
echoes  also  the  joy  with  which  the  Corinthian  Christians  awaited  their  perfect 
union  with  Christ  at  the  parousia,  of  which  the  Eucharist  is  a  foretaste  and 
preparation.  The  one  who  partakes  unbecomingly  will  be  condemned  ( enochos , 
a  juridical  term)  at  the  parousia.  We  cannot  prove  from  the  Apostle’s  descrip¬ 
tion  that  in  the  liturgical  celebration  the  two  consecrations  were  separated  one 
from  the  other,  or  that  marana  tha  (1  Cor  16:20,  22)  was  included  in  the  litur¬ 
gical  Eucharistic  formulation. — E.  F.  S. 

248.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Authority  on  her  Head:  An  Examination  of  I  Cor.  xi. 
10,”  NTStud  10  (3,  ’64)  410-416. 

Paul  gives  two  reasons  for  the  woman  having  “authority”  on  her  head: 
dia  touto,  referring  to  the  preceding  verses,  and  dia  tons  aggelous.  Verse  7, 
which  refers  to  the  creation  stories  of  Gen  1 — 2  (especially  to  Gen  1:27),  is 
the  key:  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  but  woman  is  the  glory  of  man, 
and  the  distinction  in  doxa  explains  the  different  regulations  regarding  head 
covering.  The  angels  cannot  be  evil  angels  who  might  lust  after  the  women, 
as  in  Gen  6:1  ff.,  for  such  would  have  no  place  in  worship.  They  must  be  good 
angels  who  witnessed  the  creation  and  would  naturally  oversee  worship.  The 
two  reasons  are  therefore  really  one.  In  this  context  of  worship  the  man  must 
remain  uncovered  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ  which 
he  reflects.  But  because  it  is  the  glory  of  man  which  woman  reflects,  she  must 
cover  her  head  when  participating  in  worship  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
angels.  Man  has  “authority”  by  virtue  of  the  glory  he  reflects.  When  the 
woman,  contrary  to  Jewish  practice,  takes  part  in  worship,  it  is  the  concealing 
of  the  glory  of  man  which  signifies  her  new  authority  from  God  to  reflect  His 
glory  in  worship;  therefore  her  head  covering  is  called  exousia. — G.  W.  M. 
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249.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  W.  G.  MacDonald,  “Glossolalia  in  the  New  Testament,” 
BullEvangTheolSoc  7  (2,  ’64)  59-68. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  gift  are  studied,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  glossolalia  cannot  be  ignored  as  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
NT  Church.  Moreover,  this  unique  way  of  speaking  to  God  (1  Cor  14:2)  by 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Church  and 
should  not  be  renounced. — J.  J.  C. 

250.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  B.  Van  Elderen,  “Glossolalia  in  the  New  Testament,” 
BullEvangTheolSoc  7  (2,  ’64)  53-58. 

The  article  discusses  the  material  that  should  be  included  under  the  concept 
of  glossolalia  and  considers  the  significance  of  these  experiences  in  the  early 
Church.  “From  the  practical  standpoint,  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  demand  for  an 
interpretation  and  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  unbeliever, 
‘tongues’  are  certainly  limited  in  usefulness  and  virtually  undesirable  as  a 
communal  activity.” 

251.  N.  Johansson,  “I  Cor.  xiii  and  I  Cor.  xiv,”  NTStud  10  (3,  ’64)  383-392. 

Carrying  further  the  researches  of  A.  Nygren  ( Agape  and  Eros ,  rev.  ed., 
1953),  we  find  deeper  meaning  in  the  terms  “agape”  and  “gnosis”  in  1  Cor  13 
and  can  better  understand  the  placing  of  the  hymn  in  relation  to  1  Cor  14. 
First,  gnosis  in  this  chapter  cannot  be  identified  either  with  the  knowledge  given 
by  the  revelation  of  Christ,  which  Paul  preaches,  or  the  merely  human  wisdom 
which  he  condemns  in  1  Cor  2  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  expressions 
en  te  agape  and  en  (to)  Christo  are  interchangeable  in  Paul’s  language  indicates 
that  by  agape  he  means  the  historical  person  of  Christ.  The  agape  hymn  of 
1  Cor  13  is,  therefore,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  agape  includes  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  which  in  turn  includes  the  new  law  of  God’s  new  people.  The 
special  gnosis  here  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  enables  one  to  decide 
what  is  God’s  will,  a  gift  which  could  easily  be  misused  as  it  was  at  Corinth. 
1  Cor  13:9-13  is  not  primarily  eschatological.  The  hymn  is  placed  where  it  is 
because  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  Paul’s  criticism  of  dissensions 
in  the  Corinthian  church;  in  particular,  the  hymn  prepares  for  the  relative 
evaluation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues,  prophecy  and  gnosis 
in  their  relation  to  agape.  What  is  opposed  to  these  gifts  is  the  command  of 
the  Lord  which  is  the  command  of  agape. — G.  W.  M. 

252.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Postscript  on  1  Corinthians  13,12,”  CathBihQuart  26 
(2,  ’64)  248. 

D.  Gill’s  dissatisfaction  with  previous  interpretations  of  this  verse  and  their 
failure  to  take  account  of  Plutarch  [cf.  §  8-660]  was  anticipated  by  N.  Hugede, 
La  Metaphore  du  Miroir  dans  les  Epitres  de  saint  Paid  aux  Corinthians  (1957), 
who  concludes  that  Paul  is  saying  that  instead  of  the  object  itself  we  see  now  a 
reflection  of  it.  For  details  see  ConcTheolMon  31  (7,  ’60)  428-429. — S.  E.  S. 
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253.  T.  Boman,  “Paulus  abortivus  (1.  Kor.  15,8);’  StudTheol  18  (1,  ’64)  46-50. 

Not  only  the  Greek  term  ektroma  but  also  the  Latin  equivalent  abortivus  can 
help  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  this  text.  What  is  unusual  about  abortivus  is 
that  the  word  is  applied  to  grown  men.  Dwarfs  were  called  abortivi  because 
it  was  believed  that  premature  birth  was  responsible  for  their  small  stature. 
Also  the  term  abortivus  was  used  to  describe  a  person  as  immature,  undeveloped 
or  childish.  Paul,  therefore,  would  be  saying  that  he  is  the  most  immature 
of  all. 

He  speaks  of  himself  as  to  ektroma,  and  the  definite  article  may  have  a  special 
meaning.  Perhaps  because  of  his  smallness  Paul  was  nicknamed  to  ektronm, 
and  he  may  be  playing  upon  the  nickname  and  retorting  it,  just  as  he  did  with 
the  charge  that  he  lacked  wisdom  (1  Cor  1:18-25).  Paul  then  would  be  saying: 
last  of  all  Christ  appeared  to  me  the  embryo  (or  fetus)  so  to  speak. — J.  J.  C. 

Galatians — Hebrews 

254.  [Gal  2:15 — 4:31]  G.  Klein,  “Individualgeschichte  und  Weltgeschichte  bei 
Paulus,”  EvangTheol  24  (3,  ’64)  126-165. 

In  Gal  2:15-21  Paul  makes  clear  the  basis  of  the  position  he  takes  in  cc.  3 — 4 
regarding  the  problem  of  Heilsgeschichte.  Christians  know  ( eidotes ,  2:16)  that 
Christ  abolished  the  distinction  between  “Jews”  and  “sinners”  (v.  15)  and 
showed  that  all  men  (cf.  the  generalizing  anthropos,  v.  16)  are  sinners,  although 
it  would  be  foolish  to  call  Christ  a  “servant  of  sin”  (v.  17)  for  making  this 
clear.  But  if  the  boundary  between  salvation  and  destruction  is  no  longer 
identical  with  the  palpable  boundary  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  then  it  is  of 
no  importance  soteriologically  to  belong  to  either  group.  Where  the  Christ- 
event  is  applied  to  these  groups,  as  in  vv.  15-17,  the  argument  must  use  the 
first  person  plural.  But  when  the  topic  is  the  fate  of  a  man  caught  up  in  this 
event,  as  in  vv.  18-21,  he  must  be  considered  as  an  individual  in  contrast  to 
the  group,  and  so  the  first  person  singular  is  used. 

The  conclusions  from  a  study  of  3:1-18  are:  (1)  the  destruction  of  the 
Abrahamic  sonship  of  the  Jews;  (2)  the  reduction  of  Jewry  to  an  ethnological 
phenomenon  which,  from  a  theological  standpoint,  need  no  longer  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  non-Jewish  part  of  pre-Christian  humanity;  (3)  an  outline 
is  given  of  a  history-shattering  continuity  between  Abraham  and  the  Christian 
community. 

The  Law’s  time  span  is  limited  (3:19).  With  the  mention  of  angels  and  a 
mediator  (3:19-20),  the  period  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  is  characterized  as 
not  just  profane  but  actually  demonic,  i.e.,  on  the  one  hand  Paul  sees  the  Law 
as  something  demonic,  while  on  the  other  he  describes  it  as  a  presupposition 
of  faith.  Such  a  dialectical  understanding  of  the  Law  eliminates  any  idea  of 
its  development  or  progression  in  history. 

In  4:24-30  the  two  Covenants  are  not  in  sequence  but  concurrent.  The  present 
Jerusalem  (4:25)  is  not  merely  one  part  of  Israel’s  history,  namely,  the  most 
recent,  but  the  whole  of  it.  The  contrasting  idea,  Jerusalem  above  (4:26),  in- 
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dicates  that  the  “present”  is  not  to  be  localized  in  history  but  includes  the  whole 
duration  of  this  age.  These  conclusions  indicate  that  G.  von  Rad’s  explanation 
of  the  relation  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  is  open  to  question. — A.  T.  K. 

255.  M.  Balague,  “  ‘In  fide  vivo  Filii  Dei’,  vivo  en  la  fe  del  Hijo  de  Dios 
(Gal  2,20),”  RevistB'ib  26  (111-112,  ’64)  73-78. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  unfolds  the  true  relation  of  faith  to  works.  Paul’s 
faith  was  not  ecstatic  or  theoretical  but  dynamic  and  practical,  fructifying  in 
suffering  even  to  death. — J.  J.  C. 

256.  [Gal  4:5]  M.  W.  Schoenberg,  “St.  Paul’s  Notion  on  the  Adoptive  Son- 
ship  of  Christians,”  Thomist  28  (1,  ’64)  51-75. 

Three  texts  (Gal  4:5;  Rom  8:15;  Eph  1:5)  from  letters  written  in  this 
chronological  sequence,  are  examined  in  order  to  understand  better  the  Apostle’s 
contribution  and  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  our  Christian  status.  Gal  4:5  reminds 
us  of  the  Israelite  sonship  under  the  Law  (Rom  9:4).  Hyiothesia  used  as  a 
genitive  modifying  pneumci  in  Rom  8:15  explains  the  source  and  character  of 
Christian  sonship.  And  the  simple  usage  of  the  term  hyiothesia  in  Eph  1:5 
implies  that,  when  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  his  readers  were  fully  aware  of  what 
he  meant  by  the  word. 

Furthermore,  the  immediate  context  of  these  texts  brings  out  the  specific 
character  of  Paul’s  notion  of  sonship.  The  setting  of  Gal  4:5  includes  state¬ 
ments  that  Christians  lose  their  racial  and  social  distinctions  (3:27-28)  and 
should  be  aware  of  the  new  principle  of  action  within  them  (4:6).  The  context 
of  Rom  8:15  contains  affirmations  that  Christians  are  God’s  own  children. 
(8:16-17)  and  that  they  have  received  an  interior  and  efficacious  pneuma  (8:2, 
10,  11,  14,  16,  27).  Paul’s  assertion  that  the  Ephesians  are  predestined  to 
adoptive  sonship  (1:5)  is  framed  by  reminders  that  God  has  chosen  them  to 
be  holy  and  blameless  in  His  sight  (1:4)  and  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  (1:7). 

Thus  in  regard  to  their  context,  all  three  texts  strikingly  resemble  Rom  9:4 
which  in  its  setting  is  surrounded  by  examples  of  interior  activity  such  as 
the  leaven  and  the  dough,  the  root  and  the  branches  (11:16-22).  In  brief, 
hyiothesia  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  distinctively  Pauline  term  which  he 
employs  to  express  the  specific  character  of  the  salvation  that  God  gives  to 
everyone  who  believes,  whether  Jew  or  Greek. — J.  J.  C. 

257.  F.  Mussner,  “Die  Geschichtstheologie  des  Epheserbriefes,”  BibLeben  5 
(1,  ’64)  8-12. 

Christ,  triumphant  in  heaven,  is  revealed  as  lord  of  all  creation,  and  to  Him 
belongs  the  fullness  of  the  times  (Eph  1:10),  the  fullness  which  will  come  only 
with  the  parousia.  The  mystery  of  the  times  is  the  mystery  of  Christ;  Ephesians 
develops  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  theology  of  history  the  early  confession 
“Jesus  is  the  Christ.”  For  Jesus  is  seen  as  the  Messiah,  the  eschatological  agent 
of  salvation  and  the  lord  of  all  the  nations. — J.  J.  C. 

Eph  1:5,  cf.  §  9-256. 
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258.  [Eph  4:5]  W.  E.  Moore,  “One  Baptism,”  NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  504-516. 


“The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  procedure  employed  by  Dr  J. 
A.  T.  Robinson  in  his  study  of  ‘The  One  Baptism’  [ Twelve  New  Testament 
Studies  (1962),  pp.  158-175],  and  to  consider  Eph.  iv.  5  in  its  context  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  wherein  the  unity  denoted  by  ‘one  baptism’  lies.”  Robinson 
takes  the  “one  baptism”  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Christ  (as  Cullmann)  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Christ.  He  examines  16  groups  of  passages  to 
show  that  this  understanding  is  present  throughout  the  NT.  These  passages 
are  examined  here,  and  Robinson’s  exegesis  of  them  is  criticized;  in  general 
he  tends  to  ignore  the  immediate  context  of  the  words  of  baptismal  significance 
which  he  chooses,  to  move  directly  to  their  general  biblical  context,  and  this 
the  biblical  theologian  must  not  do. 

In  Eph  4:5  the  threefold  unity  of  Lord,  faith  and  baptism  is  a  statement  about 
the  first  member,  “Lord”  is  a  name,  and  it  is  the  name  of  Jesus  as  Lord  with 
which  Christian  baptism  is  linked,  as  is  shown  in  such  passages  as  1  Cor  6:11; 
Acts  2:38;  8:16;  19:5.  The  unity  of  baptism  derives  from  the  One  Name,  and 
it  is  of  their  water-baptism  in  this  Name  that  the  Ephesians  are  being  reminded. 
Unity  is  stressed  in  opposition  to  the  multiplicity  of  paganism.  Robinson  has 
rightly  linked  baptism  with  the  salvation  event  but  has  tended  to  ignore  the 
emphasis  on  faith  in  the  passages  he  considers,  i.e.,  the  faith-response  to  the 
sacrament  which  sets  forth  to  the  Christian  the  salvation  event.  The  source 
of  unity  is  the  one  Lord. — G.  W.  M. 

259.  C.  O.  Buchanan,  “Epaphroditus’  Sickness  and  the  Letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians,”  EvangQuart  36  (3,  ’64)  157-166. 

The  place  and  date  of  Philippians  are  disputed,  and  objections  are  often  raised 
against  the  unity  of  the  letter.  The  evidence  here  presented  suggests  that 
1:12-14  could  have  been  written  within  ten  weeks  of  Paul’s  arrival  in  Rome. 
If  Epaphroditus  fell  ill  on  his  way  to  that  city,  then  2:25-30  remains  literally 
true,  the  unity  of  that  passage  with  4:10-20  is  maintained,  and  the  Epistle  was 
written  from  Rome  in  the  early  days  of  the  Apostle’s  imprisonment.  Paul  is 
;  thus  reporting  his  first  impressions  of  a  new  situation,  delicately  thanking  the 
Philippians  for  the  gift  which  he  has  just  received,  and  sending  back  with  high 
praise  the  messenger  who  incurred  great  risks  to  come  to  Rome  in  the  first 
place. — J.  J.  C. 

?  .  ♦ 

260.  P.  Hinnebusch,  “Christian  Fellowship  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,” 
BibToday  1  (12,  ’64)  793-798. 

The  nature  of  Christian  fellowship  or  communion,  which  is  a  life  in  common 
with  God  and  with  one  another,  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  touch¬ 
ing  relationship  between  Paul  and  his  converts  that  he  manifests  in  writing 
to  the  Philippians. 
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261.  E.  Nardoni,  “Las  tres  etapas  de  Cristo  en  el  himno  de  Flp.  2,5-1 1,” 
RevistBib  25  (109-110,  ’63)  201-206. 

The  Christological  hymn  of  Phil  2:5-11  is  studied  according  to  the  three 
periods  of  Christ’s  existence  there  described:  His  pre-existence  with  the  Father; 
His  earthly  life;  His  glorified  existence  in  heaven. 

262.  E.  Yamauchi,  “Qumran  and  Colosse,”  BibSac  121  (482,  ’64)  141-152. 

In  spite  of  a  number  of  striking  parallels,  the  practices,  attitudes  and  doctrines 
of  Qumran,  when  examined,  show  that  the  Colossian  heresy  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  Essene  heterodoxy.  Some  features  of  Colossians  are  quite  dissimilar  to 
Qumran’s  views,  others  have  greater  affinities  with  the  Gnostics  at  Chenoboskion. 
Apparently  the  Colossian  heresy  reflects  a  stage  of  doctrinal  evolution  subsequent 
to  Jewish  heterodoxy  and  prior  to  the  development  of  later  Gnosticism. — J.  J.  C. 

263.  [Col  3:18 — 4:1]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  New  Man  in  the  Old  Relation¬ 
ships/’  BibSac  121  (482,  ’64)  107-116. 

In  this  passage,  when  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  various  states  of  life, 
Paul  significantly  uses  the  word  “Lord”  seven  times  as  if  to  imply  that  the 
home  life  should  be  pervaded  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
eminence.  Furthermore,  the  Apostle  in  his  practical  applications  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  little  things. — J.  J.  C. 

264.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Course  et  gloire  de  la  Parole  (II  Thess.,  Ill,  1),” 
RevBib  71  (1,  ’64)  25-41. 

The  text  presents  the  only  biblical  instance  in  which  the  concept  of  running 
and  of  glory  are  linked  with  the  word  of  God,  a  combination  rich  in  meaning. 
First,  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  the  message  which  Paul  has  only  to  proclaim, 
and  that  word  possesses  its  power  not  from  men  but  from  God  alone.  Secondly, 
the  term  “run”  seems  not  to  connote  speed  and  not  to  have  any  allusion  to 
sports.  Rather  the  sense  appears  to  be  the  mobility  and  dynamism  of  the  word. 
Thirdly,  “glorified”  should  not  be  understood  as  forming  a  hendiadys  with 
“run”  and  as  meaning  “run  gloriously.”  Instead,  “glory”  is  a  distinct  concept 
and  signifies  another  effect  of  God’s  power. 

Thus  the  prayer’s  spirit  resembles  that  of  the  Our  Father  and  of  the  petition 
addressed  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  that  He  send  laborers  into  His  vineyard. 
When  the  believer  by  his  prayer  enters  with  his  whole  being  into  God’s  plan, 
he  helps  to  make  actual  among  men  the  efficacious  presence  of  the  word  and  he 
confesses  with  the  apostles  that  the  success  of  the  word,  its  course  and  its  glory, 
belong  to  God  alone. — J.  J.  C. 

265.  F.  X.  Rodriguez  Molero,  “El  sacerdocio  celeste  de  Cristo,”  EstBib  22 
(1,  ’63)  69-77. 

A.  Cody’s  Heavenly  Sanctuary  and  Liturgy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrnvs 
(1960)  [cf.  §  7-387r]  is  in  general  commendable  for  its  exegesis  and  its  theology. 
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266.  C.  de  Villapadierna,  ‘‘La  alianza  en  la  Epistola  a  los  Hebreos:  Ensayo 
de  nueva  interpretation  a  Hebreos  9,  15-20,”  EstB'ib  21  (3-4,  ’62)  273-296. 

The  divergent  opinions  regarding  the  NT  meaning  of  diathcke  all  consider 
Heb  9:15-20  as  the  touchstone  which  determines  the  value  of  their  views. 
These  views  tend  to  take  the  term  either:  (1)  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  last 
will  or  testament,  thus  accentuating  the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  divine  initiative; 
(2)  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  pact  or  covenant  with  its  subsequent  implications 
|  of  responsibility  or  (3)  in  a  new,  unique  biblical  sense  indicating  the  divine 
plan  in  its  concrete  realization,  adumbrated  in  the  Torah  and  fulfilled  in  Christ. 
These  opinions  are  either  consistently  applied  or  variously  combined  by  com¬ 
mentators  on  Heb  9:15-20.  The  most  satisfactory  analysis  is  that  of  C.  Spicq 
who  asserts  that  in  Heb  9:15,  18-20  diathcke  means  covenant  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  OT  but  that  the  term  means  testament  in  vv.  16-17.  This  change  of 
perspective  serves  to  point  out  the  twofold  aspect  of  diathcke  namely  as  a  cove¬ 
nant  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ  and  as  a  will  or  testament  by  which  the  dying 
Christ  bequeathed  to  all  believers  the  goods  of  salvation. 

To  this  reasoning,  however,  the  following  important  modification  should  be 
added.  We  must  note  that  vv.  16-17  interrupt  a  perfectly  consistent  line  of 
argument  which  runs  through  cc.  8 — 9  and  therefore  these  verses  are  not  part 
;  of  that  argument  but  an  illustrative  metaphor.  Just  as  in  Gal  3:15,  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  based  not  on  an  identity  but  on  the  similarity  between  certain  aspects 
of  a  purely  secular  will  and  testament  and  the  divine  promises.  Thus  there  is  no 
need  to  see  a  religious  meaning  in  a  diathcke  in  Heb  9:16-17  but  rather  the 
term  should  here  retain  its  secular  connotations.  What  is  established  is  a 
comparison,  not  an  identification.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  con- 
,  dition  for  the  passing  on  of  the  goods  of  salvation,  just  as  the  death  of  a  testator 
i  is  necessary  for  the  passing  on  of  the  inheritance.  But  the  reasons  for  the  one 
and  the  other  are  not  the  same.  The  death  of  Christ  effects  our  reconciliation 
\  to  God  and  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  and  by  this  means  we  enter  into  the 
!  promised  inheritance.  The  death  of  a  testator  is  merely  the  legal  condition 
necessary  before  the  last  will  and  testament  can  have  its  juridical  effect. — F.  M. 

'267.  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “The  Meaning  of  haimatekchysia  in  Heb.  IX.  22,” 
JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  63-65. 

The  LXX  employs  the  phrase  ekchein  haitna  in  the  Jewish  sacrificial  context 
i  to  describe  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  a  sin  offering  upon  the  base  of  the 
altar.  In  NT  times  the  Jews  considered  that  the  application  of  sacrificial  blood 
to  the  altar,  rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  sacrificial  ritual,  effected  atonement. 
Nowhere  in  rabbinic  literature  is  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  considered  as 
making  atonement  in  its  own  right. 

Now  the  setting  of  Heb  9  is  thoroughly  sacrificial.  Heb  9:7,  12,  13,  19,  21, 
i  22a  and  23  contain  references  to  blood  rituals.  The  term  haimatekchysia,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  signify  the  “pouring  out  of  (sacrificial)  blood”  and  describes 
primarily,  not  the  victim’s  death,  but  the  application  of  the  sacrificial  blood  to 
i  the  altar  in  order  to  effect  atonement. — J.  J.  C. 
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268.  [Heb  13:10]  A.  Snell,  “We  Have  an  Altar,”  RefTheolRev  23  (1,  ’64) 
16-23. 

The  Christian  altar  is  simply  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  offered  Himself  to 
death;  and  He  took  His  sacrifice  through  the  forecourts  of  heaven  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  The  phrase  stating  that 
those  who  serve  the  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat  of  this  altar  refers  to  the 
Pentateuchal  statute  which  prohibits  the  Levitical  priests  from  eating  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  context  suggests  ritual  meals  and  indicates  that  our  sacrifice  is 
one  of  which  no  Levitical  priests  and  presumably  a  fortiori  no  one  else  may  eat. 
That  Jesus  suffered  outside  the  camp  (Heb  13:12)  alludes  to  the  killing  of  a 
blasphemer  (Lev  24;  10:1-5),  and  it  was  precisely  for  blasphemy  that  the 
Lord  was  officially  condemned  by  Israel. 

Two  objections  are  raised  against  the  preceding  exegesis.  First,  in  the  OT 
there  was  no  sacrificial  procedure  or  action  outside  the  camp.  The  answer  is 
that  Jesus  was  repudiated  by  His  people  and  it  was  as  an  outcast  that  He 
offered  His  sacrifice.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  has 
spoken  disparagingly  of  ritual  meals,  and  some  unwary  readers  might  think  he 
was  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  Eucharist.  The  reply  can  be  that  presumably 
the  Eucharist  was  not  conceived  as  a  sin  offering  at  all,  and  v.  15  when  speaking 
of  a  sacrifice  of  praise  may  be  describing  the  Eucharist. — J.  J.  C. 

Catholic  Epistles — Apocalypse 

269.  R.  B.  Ward,  “James  and  Paul:  Critical  Review,”  RestorQuart  7  (3,  ’63) 
159-164. 

J.  W.  Robert’s  Commentary  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James  (1963)  is  rich 
in  exegetical  information,  transmitted  in  an  intelligible  style  for  the  non¬ 
technical  reader.  Its  weakness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  author’s  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  of  James  and  Paul,  and  especially  their  respective 
attitudes  toward  “law.”  When  Robert  attempts  to  explain  that  “law”  in  James 
does  not  really  mean  law,  he  does  so  on  the  basis  of  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul’s 
polemic  against  the  Law  (of  Moses).  An  attempt  to  find  common  ground  for 
James  and  Paul  would  be  more  promising  if  Robert  would  note  that  in  paraenetic 
contexts  both  writers  can  and  do  speak  positively  of  law  for  the  Church. 
— R.  B.  W.  (Author). 

270.  A.  Sisti,  “Doni  e  doveri  ( Giac .  1,17-21),”  BibOriente  6  (1,  64)  18-27. 

An  exegesis  of  the  passage  that  speaks  of  the  gifts  and  duties  of  Christians. 

271.  A.  Sisti,  “La  parola  e  le  opere  {Giac.  1,22-27),”  BibOriente  6  (2,  ’64) 
78-85. 

The  passage  is  explained  with  special  attention  given  to  its  Semitic  coloring 
and  to  its  practical  lessons. 
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272.  R.  Walker,  “Allein  aus  Werken.  Zur  Auslegung  von  Jakobus  2,  14-26,” 
ZeitTheolKirche  61  (2,  ’64)  155-192. 

A  comparison  with  earlier  paraenetic  passages  of  a  general  nature  (1:22  ff. ; 
2:10  ff.)  makes  it  clear  that  “faith”  in  2:14  ff.  means  devotedness  to  the  law 
(Gesetzesfrommigkeit) .  Keeping  the  law  as  such  cannot  save.  Only  works  which 
are  the  fulfillment  of  devotion  to  the  law  can  save.  From  this  interpretation  it 
follows  that  James  is  not  here  attacking  Paul  or  Paulinism  but  simply  con¬ 
sidering  two  contrasting  positions.  Janies  affirms  that  piety  and  works,  though 
separate,  should  be  combined.  Consequently  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
faith  and  works  differs  from  that  of  Paul  and  should  not  be  conceived  as 
contradicting  Paul. — J.  J.  C. 

273.  [Jas  4:13 — 5:6]  B.  Noack,  “Jakobus  wider  die  Reichen,”  StudTheol  18 
(1,  ’64)  10-25. 

The  two  parts  of  the  passage  (4:13-16;  5:1-6)  are  not  parallel,  but  5:1-6  is 
a  development  of  4:13-16,  as  the  repetition  of  age  nun  indicates.  In  the  first 
part  the  writer  expresses  his  personal  indignation,  while  the  second  part  makes 
use  of  much  traditional  material.  The  rich  here  condemned  boast  of  a  wealth 
which  they  do  not  yet  possess  but  hope  to  acquire  by  their  extensive  journeys. 
Also,  these  rich  persons  are  not  small  shopkeepers  but  men  with  large  business 
investments. 

These  facts  may  help  to  limit  the  identification  of  the  group  addressed.  Some 
authors  have  insisted  that  James’  condemnation  of  the  wealthy  reflects  the 
Synoptics’  attitude  toward  riches.  But  the  Synoptics  do  not  speak  of  men 
with  large  businesses.  Therefore  the  group  censured  by  James  would  comprise 
persons  living  in  the  Diaspora  possibly  in  Syria. 

The  Jewish  protests  against  wealth,  spoliation  and  pride  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  by  James  to  a  community  with  a  different  social,  economic  and 
cultural  background.  The  author  and  reader  apparently  belong  to  a  Christian 
group  of  the  second  or  third  generation  which,  living  in  the  midst  of  un¬ 
believers,  could  lead  its  own  life  and  develop  and  extend  a  tendency  contained 
in  Jesus’  preaching  and  found  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

274.  P.  Hoyos,  “La  Extrema  Uncion  en  el  primer  siglo.  Santiago  5,  14-15 
a  la  luz  de  un  nuevo  descubrimiento,”  RevistBib  25  (107-108,  ’63)  34-42. 

In  January  1963  there  was  discovered  in  Jerusalem  an  Aramaic  inscription, 
probably  written  A.D.  70-90,  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  pericope  of 
James  on  Extreme  Unction.  The  text  of  the  inscription  is  compared  with  that 
of  James,  and  the  theological  import  of  the  discovery  is  evaluated. — J.  J.  C. 

275.  L.  Kline,  “Ethics  for  the  End  Time:  an  Exegesis  of  I  Peter  4:7-11,” 
RestorQuart  7  (3,  ’63)  113-123. 

The  opening  statement,  “the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,”  establishes  the 
exhortation  on  a  “not  yet”  eschatological  base.  For  this  reason  the  addressees 
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are  to  maintain  a  self-controlled  and  well-balanced  attitude,  necessary  for  prayer, 
which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Christian’s  participation  in  the  eschaton.  The 
eschatological  community  is  to  cultivate  mutual  love,  because  “love  covers  many 
sins.”  This  Christian  proverb  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  sense:  love  atones 
for  one’s  own  sins. 

Next,  the  eschatological  community  is  to  maintain  hospitality,  an  expression 
of  brotherly  love  and  a  charisma  from  God.  Finally,  the  eschatological  com¬ 
munity  is  to  exercise  its  divine  gifts  in  service  of  each  other.  For  example,  if 
one  has  the  gift  of  prophetic  or  inspired  speech,  he  should  speak  as  one  who 
is  speaking  divine  communications;  if  one  has  the  gift  of  a  certain  ministry, 
he  should  perform  it  as  one  who  has  been  abundantly  supplied  from  God  for 
the  task.  The  closing  doxology  would  bring  from  the  congregation  a  response 
of  “amen,”  indicating  that  they  accepted  and  bound  themselves  to  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  doxology. — R.  B.  W. 

276.  A.  Skrinjar,  “Theologia  primae  epistolae  Joannis,”  VerbDom  42  (1,  ’64) 
3-16. 

The  “knowledge”  of  God  of  which  1  John  speaks  is  not  derived  from  con¬ 
templation  of  nature  but  from  God’s  supernatural  revelation  in  Christ.  It  is 
not  mystical  or  Gnostic.  It  is  supernatural,  at  once  rational  and  intuitive,  sub¬ 
limely  simple  and  practical,  and  expresses  itself  in  charity.  When  the  author 
says  that  “God  is  love”  (1  Jn  4:8,  16),  the  sense  is  that  God  reveals  Himself 
in  His  dealing  with  men  essentially  as  one  who  loves — and  loves  with  a  personal, 
gratuitous  love  tending  toward  union.  1  John  does  not,  like  John,  speak  of  the 
Father’s  love  for  the  Son,  but  the  two  works  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Probably  they  both  have  the  same  author. — J.  F.  Bl. 

277.  K.  Romaniuk,  “  ‘Die  vollkommene  Liebe  treibt  die  Furcht  aus.’  Eine 
Auslegung  von  1  Jo  4,17-18,”  BibLeben  5  (2,  ’64)  80-84. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  theology  underlying  the  principle  here  enunciated, 
namely  that  he  who  loves  God  does  not  fear  Him  and  the  love  of  God  removes 
all  fear  of  creatures. 

278.  S.  Bartina,  “La  Escatologia  del  Apocalipsis,”  EstBib  21  (3-4,  ’62) 
297-310. 

The  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  in  regard  to  the  traditional  “last  things”  is 
as  follows.  The  parousia  is  emphasized  under  its  aspect  of  a  definitive  coming 
of  Christ  as  indicated  by  the  sevenfold  occurrence  of  the  phrase  “I  come 
quickly”  (2:16;  3:11;  16:15;  22:7,  12,  17,  20).  There  is,  however,  very  little 
attention  given  to  the  nature  of  the  events  which  will  immediately  precede  the 
parousia.  In  this  lack  of  concern  with  “sub-eschatology,”  the  Apocalypse  differs 
from  the  Synoptics  and  from  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians.  Death  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  essential  condition  for  entrance  into  the  future  life  (2:10),  while  the 
glorious  intermediate  state  of  the  martyrs  (6:9-11)  will  be  consummated  at 
the  general  resurrection  (20:11-15). 
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The  mysterious  “first  resurrection’’  (20:4-6)  may  mean  either  the  present 
life  of  the  baptized  (Augustine),  the  historical  triumph  of  the  persecuted 
Church  (Boismard)  or  a  symbolic  forecast  of  the  future  (Wikenhauser).  A 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  (21:1)  mean  essentially  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  description  of  the  general  judgment  in  which  all  are  requited  according 
to  their  works  (20:11-15)  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Mt  25:31-46.  After 
these  scenes  come  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire  and  the  eternal  torments 
for  those  who  were  not  faithful  to  their  belief  in  Jesus.  The  rewards  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  faithful  are  beautifully  described  in  the  introductory  letters 
to  the  seven  churches. — F.  M. 

279.  L.  Hopfgartner,  “La  Sacra  Scrittura  e  il  soggiorno  di  Maria  a  Efeso 
nell’interpretazione  esegetica  di  alcuni  brani  dell’Apocalisse,”  RivistBib 
11  (4,  ’63)  367-378. 

The  Apocalypse  contains  veiled  references  to  Mary’s  sojourn  at  Ephesus. 
After  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  (Apoc  12:5),  because  of  the  persecution  Mary 
the  Mother  of  God  (12:4)  moved  from  Jerusalem  in  search  of  a  safe  place — a 
desert  place  (12:6) — prepared  for  her  by  God  (12:6,  14).  This  desert  place 
can  be  identified  with  a  city  because  of  its  connections  and  characteristics 
(17:1-18),  and  this  city  is  in  turn  identified  with  Ephesus  described  by  John 
under  the  cover  of  a  parable  (18:9-24).  The  obscurity  in  these  references  is  - 
intentional  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  cult  of  Mary  with  that  of  the  Mother 
goddess.  A  number  of  Christians  knew  of  Mary’s  home  at  Ephesus,  and  to  them 
we  owe  the  tradition  of  the  Ephesian  sojourn. — C.  S. 

280.  F.  Montagnini,  “Problemi  dell’Apocalisse  in  alcuni  studi  degli  ultimi 
anni,”  RivistBib  11  (4,  ’63)  400-424. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  1955-1961  shows  that  no  epoch-making  com¬ 
mentary  appeared,  and  articles  dealt  only  with  particular  problems  such  as 
authenticity,  unity,  cultural  and  historical  backgrounds,  date  and  the  Woman 
Clothed  with  the  Sun.  Within  non-Catholic  circles  authenticity  is  still  denied; 
Catholics  attempt  to  reconcile  the  view  of  the  early  Fathers  with  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  writings  themselves.  The  opinion  of  A.  Feuillet,  L.  Cerfaux 
and  J.  Cambier,  that  cc.  4 — 11  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70; 
cc.  12 — 21  deal  with  the  future  destruction  of  paganism  (Babylon=Rome)  ;  c.  22 
describes  the  eschatological  kingdom,  is  still  the  favorite  interpretation,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  weakness  in  overlooking  rhythmic  structures  of  the  work 
based  on  septenary  parallelism. 

It  has  been  more  fully  realized  that  the  history  of  the  first  century  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse.  Attempts  are  still 
made  to  reconcile  Irenaeus’  date  for  the  book  (Domitian’s  reign)  with  the 
opinion  proposed  by  P.  Benoit  who  favors  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  cultural 
background  is  believed  to  be  the  OT  and  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  The 
ecclesiological  interpretation  of  the  Woman  Clothed  with  the  Sun  throughout 
the  centuries  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated.  The  Mariological  inter- 
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pretation  has  been  examined  and  has  been  inserted  into  the  ecclesiological 
interpretation:  both  objects  would  form  part  of  the  prophetic  vision;  Mary 
would  have  provided  the  prophet  with  a  starting  point  for  his  description  of 
the  Church. — C.  S. 

281.  V.  Soria,  “El  Apocalipsis,  libro  de  esperanza  en  la  hora  de  las  grandes 
pruebas,”  Cult  Bib  21  (194,  ’64)  50-58. 

The  book  of  M.  Garcia  Cordero,  El  libro  de  los  siete  sellos.  Exposicion 
exegetico-teologica  del  Apocalipsis  (1962),  shows  in  detail  how  the  last  book 
of  the  Bible  is  for  Christians  a  source  of  inexhaustible  consolation  and  hope 
in  the  hour  of  greatest  trial. 

282.  S.  Bartina,  “El  toro  apocaliptico  lleno  de  ‘ojos’,  (Ap  4,  6-8;  Ct  4,  9),” 
EstBib  21  (3-4,  ’62)  329-336. 

The  four  living  creatures  are  described  in  Apoc  4:6-8  as  having  “eyes  in 
front  and  behind”  and  “eyes  all  over,  both  inside  and  outside.”  This  description 
should  be  taken  as  indicating  their  exalted  spiritual  perfection,  since  the 
reference  is  to  their  brilliant  appearance,  not  to  a  striking  abundance  of  organs 
of  vision.  The  following  considerations  lead  one  to  this  conclusion.  (1)  ‘Ayin 
can  mean  brightness  as  in  Prov  23:31.  (2)  Precious  stones  are  referred  to  as 
“eyes,”  either  as  a  proper  noun  (Ezek  1:16-18)  or  in  reference  to  their  bright¬ 
ness  or  shape  (Num  11:7).  (3)  In  Latin,  oculus  can  mean  a  bright  spot  and 
can  also  be  used  to  refer  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  while  in  Greek  many  adjectives 
with  the  overtones  of  “shining”  are  applied  to  ophthalmos. 

In  connection  with  this  imagery  it  should  be  noted  that  Mesopotamian  art 
often  portrays  bull-like  figures  with  a  carefully  arranged  series  of  curls  which, 
along  with  their  pairs  of  horns,  somehow  signify  their  superhuman  power. 
This  may  also  account  for  the  style  adopted  in  portraying  the  beard  of  Sargon, 
etc.  The  astral  designs  and  allusions,  found  on  other  mythological  bull  figures, 
seem  to  establish  some  relation  between  the  eye-shaped  curls  and  the  sidereal 
bodies,  both  having  a  sacral  significance.  The  concept  of  ringlets,  perhaps  with 
a  shining  eye-like  core,  could  apply  very  well  to  the  bull  and  the  lion  and 
possibly  to  the  figure  with  the  face  of  a  man.  Its  application  to  the  eagle  is 
more  difficult  but  not  impossible.  The  rendering  of  rayin  as  “curl”  could  help 
to  remove  the  difficulty  in  Cant  4:9b. — F.  M. 

283.  S.  Bartina,  “Los  siete  ojos  del  Cordero  (Ap.  5,  6),”  EstBib  21  (3-4,  ’62) 
325-328. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lamb  are  better  understood  as  “springs”  or  “fountains” 
(a  meaning  possible  for  the  Semitic  cayin).  This  interpretation  makes  more 
intelligible  the  connection  between  these  springs  and  the  seven  spirits  which 
are  sent  from  God.  Winds  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  sent  by  God  and  seem 
at  times  to  be  the  bearers  of  water,  as  in  Ps  147:18.  The  relation  between 
water  and  spirit  is  well  established  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT. — F.  M. 
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284.  K.  Borowicz,  “Canticum  Moysi  et  canticum  agni  (Apoc.  15,3)/’  Ruck 
BibLit  17  (2,  ’64)  81-87. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch,  and  exemplified  in 
the  Canticle  of  Moses  (Exod  15:1-18).  The  prophetic  and  Messianic  sense  of 
this  canticle  are  brought  to  light  in  Apoc  15:2-4  where  the  new  context  un¬ 
deniably  points  to  the  glorious  resurrection  as  the  last  phase  of  Messianic 
redemption.  In  their  prophetic  symbolism,  therefore,  these  two  hymns  are 
identical.— W.  J.  P. 


285.  A.  Strobel,  “Abfassung  und  Geschichtstheologie  der  Apokalypse  nach 
Kap.  xvii.  9-12/’  NT  Stud  10  (4,  ’64)  433-445. 

Dating  the  Apocalypse  on  the  basis  of  17:9-12  has  always  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  of  the  difficulties  of  whether  to  begin  the  list  of  Emperors  with 
Caesar  or  Augustus,  whether  to  include  the  interregnum  Emperors,  and  the 
like.  The  tradition  dates  it  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  seems  irreconcilable 
with  the  numbers  in  17:9-12.  E.  B.  Alio  was  on  the  right  track. in  beginning  the 
series  with  Nero  (and  counting  two  of  the  interregnum  Emperors)  so  that  the 
“one  who  is”  is  Domitian,  but  Alio  did  not  offer  a  sufficient  basis  for  beginning 
the  series  so  late.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  interested  in  counting 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire’s  political  history,  but  was  concerned  with 
the  new  era  which  began  only  after  the  Crucifixion  and  exaltation  of  Christ 
“the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,”  i.e.,  under  Tiberius.  The  “five  who 
have  fallen”  would  then  be  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who 
all  died  by  murder  or  suicide  or  were  at  least  rumored  to  have  been  murdered; 
they  alone  give  full  weight  to  the  unequivocal  word  epesan.  Domitian  is  the 
reigning  Emperor  when  the  passage  is  written.  The  Apocalyptist’s  concern  with 
the  post-Messianic  age  adequately  justifies  beginning  with  Caligula,  and  this 
scheme  satisfies  a  number  of  exegetical  problems  in  the  passage.  The  seventh 
Emperor,  to  be  followed  by  “the  beast”  =  Antichrist  =  Nero  Redivivus,  will 
reign  briefly  to  bring  the  time  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  when  the  author 
expected  the  final  events  of  history  to  take  place.  This  precise  expectation  is 
made  probable  by  an  examination  of  some  late  Jewish  and  Christian  views  on 
the  progress  of  history  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  fifth  millenium  and  the  Danielic 
prophecy  of  70  weeks  of  years  are  prominent. — G.  W.  M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

286.  A.  Hulsbosch,  “Biblical  and  scholastic  thought,”  TheolDig  12  (2,  ’64) 
84-89. 

A  digest  of  an  article  in  TrierTheolZeit  70  (3,  ’61)  129-155  [cf.  §  6-541]. 
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287.  H.  Kruse,  ‘‘The  Role  of  Scripture  in  Theological  Epistemology,”  Kator 
Shin  3(1,  ’64)  3-24.  [In  Japanese.] 

In  establishing  the  reasonability  of  faith,  the  Catholic  theologian  considers  and 
treats  Scripture  as  literature  of  merely  human  origin ;  otherwise  he  would  engage 
himself  in  a  vicious  circle.  He  then  shows  by  scientific  research  that  not  Scrip¬ 
ture,  but  Christ,  His  personality,  and  the  Church  which  He  founded  are  the  most 
reliable  foothold  of  faith. — S.  E.  S. 

288.  B.  Prete,  “Indagine  esegetica  e  Teologia  sistematica,”  Sapienza  17  (1, 
’64)  68-89. 

A  study  is  first  made  of  the  concepts  of  exegesis,  biblical  theology  and  system¬ 
atic  theology.  Exegesis  examines  the  biblical  data  in  the  light  of  faith  so  that 
a  Catholic  theologian  can  study  the  Bible  on  the  level  of  philology  and  history 
or  on  that  of  the  analysis  and  systematization  of  the  theological  statements. 
Biblical  theology  is  that  branch  of  theology  which  in  the  light  of  faith  studies 
and  organically  presents  the  theological  data  contained  in  Scripture.  C.  Spicq 
has  thus  differentiated  biblical  and  systematic  theology.  The  first  comprehends 
revelation  in  the  inspired  writings  themselves ;  the  second  comprehends  revela¬ 
tion  with  the  aid  of  philosophy.  The  first  has  recourse  principally  to  philology 
and  history;  the  second  to  metaphysics  and  logic. 

Theology,  in  order  to  be  integral,  must  understand  the  biblical  meaning  of 
terms,  the  sense  of  the  biblical  statements  and  the  theological  content  of  the 
Bible.  John  4:46-53  can  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  passage  which  includes  a 
theological  problem  faced  by  the  early  Christians,  a  problem  which  must  be 
understood  in  order  that  the  theological  content  of  the  pericope  may  be  grasped. 
In  the  use  of  texts  as  scriptural  proofs,  two  principles  should  be  observed: 
theological  anachronisms  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  text  should  be  employed  in 
its  historical  meaning.  The  preceding  considerations  demonstrate  the  necessity 
and  fruitfulness  of  cooperation  between  exegesis  and  systematic  theology. 

-J.  J.  c. 

Church 

289.  Anon.,  “Christ’s  Ministry  Through  His  Whole  Church  and  Its  Ministers. 
Sharing  in  His  Suffering,”  Encounter  25  (1,  ’64)  105-129. 

The  theme  is  developed  under  these  headings:  a  people  baptized  for  service; 
an  apostolic  life;  a  charismatic  life;  a  sacrificial  life.  A  French  version  appeared 
in  VerbCaro  18  (69,  ’64)  1-29.— J.  J.  C. 

290.  G.  A.  Beck,  “The  Body  of  Christ.  Unity  in  the  Thought  of  St.  Paul,” 
Tablet  218  (July  25,  ’64)  825-826. 

In  this  address  to  a  meeting  of  priests  and  doctors  at  the  British  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  conference  in  Manchester,  July  17,  1964,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Liverpool  suggests  some  thoughts  in  connection  with  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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291.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Unity  and  Diversity  in  New  Testament  Ecclesiology,” 
NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  298-308. 

Three  areas  of  NT  criticism,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  the  Pastorals,  have  an 
important  bearing  on  ecclesiology.  (1)  The  Gospels  witness  to  Jesus’  attitude 
toward  the  Church,  Church  order,  sacraments,  etc.  Critical  scholarship  now 
admits  that  we  can  get  behind  the  kerygma  to  Jesus’  words.  The  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  original  reader,  writer  and  speaker  and  for  the  preservers  of  tradi¬ 
tion  are  disputed  problems.  John’s  sacramentalism  is  a  debated  question,  but  it 
seems  that  he  presupposes  sacraments  in  the  Church  and  wishes  to  show  that 
they  are  rooted  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 

(2)  Acts.  The  sources  of  the  book  are  not  sharply  defined,  and  there  is  still 
the  problem  of  how  earlier  theological  insights  developed  into  the  later  and 
more  mature  views  preserved  in  Acts. 

(3)  The  Pastorals  are  Pauline  in  character,  and  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
between  Pauline  theology  and  that  of  the  Pastorals.  Differences  of  opinion 
existed  between  early  churchmen  on  the  nature  of  the  association  of  primitive 
Christians  and  the  direction  the  future  should  take.  The  Spirit  of  God  was 
present,  providing  continuity  between  all  periods  and  within  the  entire  movement. 

In  all  the  NT  ecclesiologies  there  are  three  common  elements.  (1)  A  con¬ 
tinuity  with  Israel  is  recognized  despite  the  tendency  of  Hellenists  to  be  uneasy 
with  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  (2)  The  Twelve,  although  given  special  honor 
by  Christ,  were  not  the  only  apostles.  There  never  was  a  “spiritual”  Church 
which  degenerated  into  a  “hierarchical”  one.  (3)  Divergent  views  on  baptism 
cannot  obscure  the  fact  that  the  earliest  picture  of  baptism  contains  evidence 
of  the  later  views.  Both  the  eschatological  and  the  anamnesis  character  of  the 
Eucharist  were  present  in  the  beginning  and  throughout.  In  fine,  only  by 
recognizing  the  differences  found  in  the  NT  can  unity  in  ecclesiology  be 
achieved.  The  existence  of  the  community  in  Christ  is  constitutive  for  Christian 
existence. — D.  C.  Z. 

292.  R.  R.  Caemmerer,  “The  Body  of  Christ,”  ConcTheolMon  35  (5,  ’64) 
261-270. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  composed  of  people  who  are  attached  to  Him  as  Head 
because  of  His  redeeming  work  and  by  means  of  the  proclamation  of  that  work. 
One  is  united  to  Christ  by  baptism.  The  Body  of  Christ  is  composed  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  attached  to  one  another  in  unity  by  love  and  who  employ  their 
spiritual  gifts  in  ministering  to  one  another  for  mutual  edification  and  ultimate 
victory.  Pastors  and  teachers,  as  gifts  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  fulfill  their 
purpose  in  the  Body  of  Christ  by  equipping  Christians  for  the  ministry  of  mutual 
edification.  In  Christ’s  Body  “Christians  share  every  structure  of  their  lives 
for  mutual  edification  through  Word  and  Sacrament.”  And  through  the  Church, 
which  is  His  Body,  Christ  “proposes  to  make  His  most  signal  reach  through 
the  word  into  the  hearts  of  men.” — J.  O’R. 
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293.  S.  M.  Gilmour,  “Pastoral  Care  in  the  New  Testament  Church/’  NTStud 
10  (3,  ’64)  393-398. 

Although  the  pastor  appeared  as  a  distinct  functionary  in  the  Church  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  pastoral  care 
in  the  NT  itself.  In  1  Thessalonians,  e.g.,  Paul  speaks  as  a  pastor  on  many 
issues  from  an  early  period  in  his  career.  Mt  18:15-17  and  other  passages  bear 
witness  to  the  procedure  of  excommunication  as  a  means  sometimes  used  for 
handling  disciplinary  problems.  1  Corinthians  is  entirely  concerned  with  pastoral 
questions,  of  which  three  are  discussed  here:  the  problem  of  disunity  (cc.  1 — 5), 
the  practice  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (11:17-33),  and  the  possession  and  expression 
of  spiritual  gifts  (cc.  12 — 14). — G.  W.  M. 

294.  J.  M.  Granero,  “El  pueblo  de  Dios  y  la  santidad,”  Manresa  36  (139,  ’64) 
101-124. 

In  discussing  the  sanctity  of  the  people  of  God,  the  following  topics  are  treated: 
the  Church’s  tradition  concerning  holiness ;  holiness  and  vocation ;  the  obligation 
to  holiness ;  the  special  holiness  demanded  by  the  evangelical  counsels. 

295.  H.  Greeven,  “Kirche  und  Parusie  Christi,”  KerDogma  10  (2,  ’64) 
113-135. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  NT  terms  and  equivalents  for  parousia  and  ekklesia 
respectively,  the  following  data  in  the  NT  teaching  on  Church  and  parousia, 
especially  in  the  Pauline  literature  are  discussed.  First  and  most  important, 
parousia  means  the  definitive  union  of  all  faithful  Christians  with  Christ  and  a 
sharing  in  His  glory,  kingship  and  judgeship.  In  this  teaching  the  theme  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  missing,  probably  because  the  Head-Body 
terminology  better  fits  the  temporal  existence  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  parousia 
means  the  Last  Judgment,  not  only  of  the  world,  but  also  of  the  Church;  each 
individual  will  hear  his  sentence.  Though  a  certain  tension  exists  between  the 
expectation  of  judgment  and  the  certainty  of  salvation,  especially  though  not 
exclusively  in  Paul’s  statements,  it  is  clear  that  Christ’s  grace  does  not  exclude 
man’s  co-operation. 

Thirdly,  however  threatening  the  warnings  of  judgment  may  be,  the  NT 
never  forgets  that  the  Judge  is  at  the  same  time  the  Redeemer:  judgment  is 
part  of  the  euaggelion.  And  finally,  what  meaning  has  the  parousia  for  the 
Church  on  earth  at  the  present  time?  John’s  realized  eschatology  (apart  from 
the  additions  that  explicitly  speak  of  a  future  judgment)  does  not  rule  out 
ultimate  realization  on  the  one  hand,  nor  do  the  other  NT  writings  restrict 
judgment  to  the  Last  Judgment;  here  also,  judgment  has  to  some  extent  begun 
with  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  article  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  mean¬ 
ingfulness  of  the  parousia  expectation  today.  The  primitive  Church’s  feverish 
longing  for  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  has  been  belied  by  the  2,000  years 
that  have  since  elapsed.  And  as  we  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  atomic  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  existence  of  human  beings  on  other  planets,  is  this  parousia  teaching 
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still  relevant?  Yes;  Greeven  insists:  we  also  must  live  in  expectation  of  judgment 
and  recommend  ourselves  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. — E.  F.  S. 

296.  E.  Kasemann,  “Unity  and  Diversity  in  New  Testament  Ecclesiology,” 
NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  290-297. 

The  NT  presents  no  single  ecclesiology  valid  for  all  times  but  contains  instead 
a  diversity  of  basic  types.  (1)  Jesus’  fellowship  of  disciples  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  later  ecclesiastical  patterns  for  it  was  apocalyptic,  awaiting  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  twelve  tribes.  (2)  After  the  Crucifixion  the  Church  moved 
toward  an  inclusive  Hellenistic  grouping  and  away  from  an  exclusive  Jewish 
society,  toward  a  new,  rather  than  a  restored,  people  of  God.  (3)  Enthusiasm 
then  appears,  and  demonic  powers  are  seen  on  every  hand.  The  sacraments  are 
emphasized  as  guarantees  against  demon  possession,  and  the  priestly  office  be¬ 
comes  prominent.  (4)  Paul  stresses  the  newness  of  the  people  of  God  and  shows 
that  Christ’s  rule  is  the  end  of  all  presumption;  the  Church  exists  as  Christ’s 
Body,  the  sphere  of  His  grace.  (5)  In  the  Pastorals,  the  Church  emerges  as 
the  divine  society  in  the  world. 

(6)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Spirit  maintains  a  close  relationship  between 
the  believer  and  the  Lord  through  the  word  of  Jesus.  The  Church  is  that  group 
which  lives  under  the  word.  The  ecclesiological  types  here  mentioned  naturally 
had  an  influence  upon  theology,  eschatology,  soteriology,  etc.  Yet  in  this 
diversity  there  remains  a  unity  of  common  eschatological  hope  and  faith.  It  is 
the  rule  of  Christ  which  is  now  and  in  the  future. 

Lastly,  some  guides  are  proposed  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  (1)  The  Lord 
must  remain  supreme  over  all  forms  of  the  Church.  (2)  The  King  must  have 
access  to  all  His  servants  and  they  to  Him  directly.  (3)  Traditions  and  offices 
of  the  Church  are  permissible  when  they  allow  men  to  perceive  the  voice  of 
Christ.  (4)  Interpretations  of  past  and  future  must  be  with  reference  to  Christ. 
(5)  The  company  of  Christ’s  followers  will  take  its  character  from  the  nature 
of  the  mode  of  belonging  to  Christ. — D.  C.  Z. 

297.  D.  B.  Knox,  “The  Church  and  the  Denominations,”  RefTheolRev  23 
(2,  ’64)  44-53. 

It  would  be  very  beneficial  for  clear  theological  thinking  if  the  word  “Church” 
were  restricted,  as  it  is  in  the  NT,  to  the  Church  which  Christ  assembles  round 
Himself  in  heaven  and  to  the  local  manifestation  in  time  and  place  of  this  one 
Church  of  Christ.  These  local  manifestations,  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  etc.,  are  as 
numerous  as  there  are  assemblies  of  Christians  meeting  together  in  Christ’s 
name  with  His  promised  presence  in  their  midst.  On  the  other  hand,  confusion 
arises  from  a  non-biblical  terminology,  if  “Church”  is  applied  to  all  our  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  at  present  living  in  the  world  (as  “the  Church  militant  here  on 
earth”)  or  to  denominations  such  as  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Presbyterian 
Church. — J.  J.  C. 
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298.  E.  Schlink,  “Apostolic  Succession.  A  Fellowship  of  Mutual  Service,” 
Encounter  25  (1,  ’64)  50-83. 

A  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  VerbCaro  18  (69,  ’64)  52-86 
[cf.  §  8-1116]. 

299.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  “Vom  Geheimnis  der  Kirche,”  KerDogma  10  (3,  ’64) 
137-152. 

An  observer  at  Vatican  II  examines  the  schema  on  the  Church.  Certain 
points  still  need  to  be  changed,  but  the  revised  document  fittingly  places  less 
emphasis  on  the  hierarchy  and  stresses  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  the  people 
of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

300.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “The  New  Testament  Basis  for  the  Concept  of  Colle- 
giality,”  TheolStud  25  (2,  ’64)  197-216. 

All  four  Gospels  attest  the  creation  of  “the  Twelve”  by  Jesus  during  His 
earthly  life.  Moreover,  they  provide  evidence  of  the  group  character  of  “the 
Twelve.”  To  show  that  there  is  in  fact  a  NT  basis  for  episcopal  collegiality, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  “the  Twelve”  actually  evolved  into  the 
apostolic  college.  The  classical  objections  of  critical  scholarship  are  principally 
three.  (1)  Apart  from  the  Gospels,  the  NT  is  astonishingly  silent  about  “the 
Twelve”  in  the  period  of  the  apostolic  Church.  (2)  The  role  of  “the  Twelve” 
during  Jesus’  public  ministry  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  apostolic  college. 
(3)  The  Christian  title  “apostle”  appears  to  have  been  applied  more  and  more 
widely  to  figures  other  than  those  who  constituted  the  apostolic  college.  The  NT 
supplies  sufficient  data  to  answer  these  difficulties,  provided  it  be  realized  that 
there  was  a  real,  organic  development — the  result  especially  of  Jesus’  death  and 
Resurrection  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit — by  which  “the  Twelve”  as  a 
body  were  transformed  into  the  apostolic  college. 

The  fact  that  many  of  Jesus’  logia,  addressed  to  the  Twelve  in  the  Gospels, 
have  been  “coloured  with  later  Christian  beliefs”  (V.  Taylor)  is  an  indication 
that  this  group  evolved  into  the  apostolic  college.  Proofs  are  found  in  the 
Missionary  Discourse  in  Matthew  whose  form-critical  analysis  has  revealed  a 
twofold  perspective  (that  of  the  public  life  and  that  of  the  apostolic  age),  and 
in  Peter’s  decision  to  replace  the  vacancy  left  by  Judas’  death. 

The  apostolic  college  appears  as  the  source  of  doctrinal  and  sacramental  unity 
in  the  early  Church;  and  within  this  group  Peter  functions  as  symbol  of  that 
same  unity.  Only  if  all  this  evidence  in  the  NT  be  kept  in  mind  is  it  possible 
to  assert  the  collegial  character  of  the  episcopacy  as  successors  of  the  apostolic 
college  and  to  discuss  the  complex  relationship  between  that  body  and  the 
Pope  as  legitimate  successor  to  the  primacy  of  Peter. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

301.  L.  Vischer,  “The  Problem  of  the  Diaconate.  An  Analysis  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Sources,”  Encounter  25  (1,  ’64)  84-104. 

A  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  VerbCaro  18  (69,  ’64)  30-51 
[cf.  §  8-1120]. 
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302.  D.  Alten,  “Baptism  in  Recent  German  Theology,”  RestorQuart  7(3,  ’63) 

124-131. 

The  recent  discussion  of  infant  baptism  stems  from  the  1943  tract  of  Karl 
Barth,  Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Tanfe.  Barth  has  continued  to  speak  against 
infant  baptism,  complaining  in  a  recent  lecture:  “Everything  is  being  demytholo- 
gized,  but  not  this  !  Why  not?  Because  this  is  more  deeply  fixed  than  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.” 

A  summary  is  given  of  each  of  the  following:  two  proponents  of  infant  bap¬ 
tism:  (1)  O.  Cullmann,  Die  Tauflehre  des  Neuen  Testaments  (2nd  ed.,  1958); 
(2)  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Kindertaufe  in  den  ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten  (1958) 
[cf.  §§  6-105 1  r — 1052r]  ;  and  two  opponents  of  infant  baptism:  (3)  J.  Schneider, 
Die  Tatife  im  Neuen  Testament  (1951)  ;  (4)  K.  Aland,  Die  Sduglingstaufe  im 
Neuen  Testament  und  in  der  alten  Kirche  (1961)  [cf.  §  8-799r]. — R.  B.  W. 

303.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “The  Eucharist:  Food  for  the  Journey,”  Scripture  16  (34, 
’64)  45-47.  . 

Since  the  gospel  presents  Christian  life  as  a  journey,  the  Eucharist  in  the 
NT  often  signifies  the  wayfarer’s  food.  Jesus’  motive  in  the  second  multiplication 
of  loaves  (Mk  8:1-10)  is  His  reluctance  to  send  the  crowds  away  hungry  lest 
they  faint  on  the  journey.  Also  the  disciples’  journey  across  the  lake  in  Mk 
8:14-21  may  allude  to  the  Eucharist,  for  the  one  bread  of  v.  14  seems  to  refer 
to  Christ,  the  nourishment  for  the  Christian  journey.  Finally,  Paul  in  1  Cor 
10:2-4  envisions  the  Eucharist  as  sustaining  food  for  the  new  Exodus. — D.  J.  H. 

304.  P.  Vanbergen,  “Le  psaume  117  (118).  Une  Eucharistie  qui  eclaire 
l’Eucharistie  de  Jesus,”  QuestLitPar  45  (1,  ’64)  65-81. 

This  psalm  of  blessing  and  thanksgiving  is  examined  in  its  ensemble,  in  its 
relation  to  the  individual  and  the  community,  in  its  cultic  structure  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  for  the  light  it  can  shed  upon  the  Eucharist.  When  pronouncing  the 
blessing  over  the  bread  and  wine,  Jesus  not  only  blessed  God  for  the  gift  of 
bread  and  wine  but  also  for  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  time,  the  work  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  of  definitive  reconciliation  which  God  was  about  to  effect  by  means 
of  the  sacrificial  action  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of  His  Body  and  Blood. — J.  J.  C. 

305.  A.  Viard,  “L’Eucharistie  et  le  mystere  de  la  mort  et  de  la  resurrection 
du  Christ,”  AmiCler  74  (Mar.  19,  ’64)  177-181. 

The  “breaking  of  bread”  (Acts  2:42;  20:7-11)  was  an  original  term,  chosen 
to  recall  certain  symbolic  deeds  of  Jesus  (Mk  6:41  par.;  8:6  f.  par.;  14:22  ff. 
par.;  Lk  24:30-35)  which  signified  His  death  and  Resurrection.  When  repeated 
liturgically,  the  Lord’s  Supper  not  only  proclaimed  this  New  Covenant  of  His 
death  and  Resurrection,  but  reactivated  and  reaffirmed  the  new  creation  effected 
by  them.  The  reception  of  the  risen  Lord  in  communion  achieves  a  perfect  and 
total  union  with  Him  in  His  supernatural  life  for  those  who  understand  this 
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mode  of  life  and  submit  themselves  to  its  demands,  especially  to  the  feeling  of 
real  unity  with  one  another  (cf.  1  Cor  10:17).  The  Eucharist  thus  sums  up  all 
that  Christ  wanted  to  achieve  by  His  death  and  Resurrection,  i.e.,  to  gather  all 
men  to  unity  in  His  saving  love. — S.  E.  S. 

306.  M.  Lackmann,  “Paulus  ordiniert  Timotheus.  Wie  das  katholische  Bis- 
chofs-  und  Priesteramt  entsteht  (IV),”  Bausteine  4  (15,  ’64)  1-5.  [Cf. 
§  8-1080.] 

Among  Protestants,  more  scholars  are  tending  to  recognize  that  through  the 
imposition  of  hands  the  apostles  conferred  charismatic  functions  upon  ordinands. 
This  ceremony  was  in  no  sense  magical,  since  it  was  God  who  bestowed  the 
grace,  and  the  apostles  acted  only  as  His  representatives  and  in  His  name. 
-J.  J.  C. 

307.  M.  Lackmann,  “Biblische  Einfiihrung  in  das  Programm  des  Bundes.  III. 
Das  allgemeine  und  das  besondere  Priesteramt,”  Bausteine  4  (15/  ’64) 
5-9. 

The  Church  possesses  a  twofold  priesthood:  one  is  that  of  the  ordained 
minister  who  acts  as  the  intermediary  between  man  and  God;  the  other  is  the 
priesthood  of  all  Christians  who  through  Jesus  Christ  offer  spiritual  sacrifices 
well-pleasing  to  God  (1  Pt  2:5).  Since  the  Reformation  both  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  Church  have  suffered  untold  harm  because  this  twofold  priest¬ 
hood  was  misunderstood  or  one  or  other  aspect  of  it  was  neglected  or  denied. 

-J.  J.  c. 

308.  G.  Khodre,  “A  Great  Mystery.  Reflections  on  the  meaning  of  marriage,” 
StVladSemQuart  8(1,  ’64)  31-38. 

Revelation  presents  marriage  “as  a  mystery  of  union  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  promise  to  live  together  until  separated  by  death,  in  a  relationship 
of  mutual  love,  with  a  view  to  their  own  sanctification  and  that  of  their  children, 
such  a  marriage  being  symbolic  of  Christ’s  love  for  His  Church.  By  this  promise 
and  within  this  inter-flow  of  love  their  fallen  nature  is  taken  up  and  regenerated, 
and  they  manifest  the  power  of  the  Kingdom,  already  prefigured  in  their  conjugal 
community,  the  family  being  its  sign  and  witness.” 

309.  S.  Verkhovskoy,  “Creation  of  Man  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Family 
in  the  Light  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  StVladSemQuart  8(1,  ’64)  5-30. 

Both  the  OT  and  the  NT  teach  that  man  is  created  by  God,  that  marriage  is 
a  sacred  institution,  and  that  children  are  the  gift  of  God.  The  NT  has  a  higher 
concept  of  marriage  and  the  family  than  is  found  in  the  OT ;  there  is  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  union  existing  in  the  marriage  state. — J.  J.  C. 

Eucharist,  cf.  §  9-209. 

Extreme  Unction,  cf.  §  9-274. 
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310.  H.  Fries,  “Urn  Bultmanns  Glaubenstheologie,”  MiinchTheolZeit  15  (1, 
’64)  58-62. 

That  Bultmann’s  idea  of  faith  deserves  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  theologians  is  the  main  theme  of  G.  Hasenhuttl,  Der  GlaubensvoUzug . 
Eine  Begegnung  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann  aus  katholischem  Glauhensverstdndnis 
(1963).  The  review  article,  while  agreeing  in  general,  points  out  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  volume. — J.  J.  C. 

311.  H.  P.  Hook,  “A  Biblical  Definition  of  Saving  Faith,”  BibSac  121  (482, 
’64)  133-140. 

Scripture  clearly  sets  forth  three  elements  of  saving  faith:  first,  knowledge 
and  assent  to  that  knowledge ;  secondly,  trust  or  dependence  which  appropriates 
that  knowledge  to  oneself ;  thirdly,  the  product  of  faith  which  demonstrates 
its  reality.  Heb  11:13  appears  to  be  the  one  text  that  best  sums  up  this 
definition  of  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

312.  H.  Quartier,  “Het  evangelisch  geloven”  [Gospel  Faith],  CollBrugGand 
9  (4,  ’63)  527-529. 

(1)  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  central  theme  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
conditions  necessary  to  enter  it  are  penance  and  conversion.  Faith  means  open¬ 
ness  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  (2)  In  Acts  the  meaning  of  faith  becomes  clearer. 
It  is  the  response  to  the  apostolic  testimony  of  the  Resurrection.  The  Spirit 
implants  faith,  first  by  giving  the  witnesses  light  and  power.  He  also  works 
in  the  hearers,  and  His  action  and  witness  unite  the  believer  to  Christ.  The 
life  of  faith  is  finally  expressed  in  the  Church,  where  the  believer  accepts  salva¬ 
tion,  especially  through  baptism. 

(3)  For  Paul  faith  in  the  risen  Christ  means  escape  from  corporal  and 
spiritual  death  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor  15;  Rom  4).  The  Spirit  is  not 
given  because  of  works  but  only  through  faith.  The  final  result  of  His  work 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  even  now  the  believer  is  a  ‘‘new  creation.” 
Consequently  the  Christian  must  live  a  new  moral  life.  (4)  John  crowns  the 
theological  reflections  on  faith  in  Scripture,  making  it  the  main  theme  of  his 
Gospel  (20:31).  Faith’s  object  is  the  person  of  Christ;  its  essence  is  seeing 
the  Father’s  glory  manifested  in  the  Son  and  most  fully  manifest  in  His  exalta¬ 
tion.  This  concept  of  faith  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  OT. — I.  dlP. 

Faith,  cf.  §  9-205. 

Ethics 

313.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  F.  Houssin,  “A  vous  les  riches!”  Evangile  54  (’64) 
11-69. 

A  careful  study  of  the  NT  shows  the  danger  of  riches  and  how  they  may  be 
used  properly  for  the  good  of  souls. 
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314.  B.  Haring,  “La  Theologie  morale  et  la  Sociologie  pastorale  dans  la  per¬ 
spective  de  l’histoire  du  salut.  La  notion  biblique  de  ‘kairos’,”  SciEccl  16 
(2,  ’64)  209-224. 

Ancient  Western  philosophy  has  correctly  identified  prudence  as  a  sense  of 
reality  ( sens  du  reel).  But  the  Greek  sense  of  reality  remains  essentially  anthro¬ 
pocentric  and  consequently  cannot  be  directly  transposed  into  Christian  ethics, 
even  though  numerous  textbooks  carelessly  make  that  transposition.  The  true 
nature  of  Christian  prudence  is  revealed  by  studying  the  notion  of  kairos  in  the 
Gospels  (and  of  its  quasi-equivalent  in  John,  hora).  Prudence  then  appears  as 
the  art  of  correct  behavior  in  salvation-history,  as  behavior  in  unity  with 
Christ’s  salvific  action.  In  Christ  Himself  and  in  the  Christian,  prudence  is 
an  acute  awareness  of  the  kairos  offered  by  the  Father  (cf.  Mk  1:14-15;  Jn 
2:4,  11;  7:6-8;  12:27-28;  13:1;  Rom  13:8-11;  2  Cor  6:2-3). 

This  understanding  of  prudence  has  important  consequences.  (1)  All  kinds 
of  autonomous  planning  is  excluded  from  human  prudence,  but  at  the  same  time 
kairos  prudence  introduces  an  open  type  of  moral  attitude,  an  awareness  that 
welcomes  every  new  invitation  of  the  Spirit.  (2)  Such  a  prudence  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  situation  ethics.  (3)  In  the  sociological  field,  kairos  prudence 
indicates  the  way  to  insert  actual  freedom  into  the  sociological  situation.  (4)  In 
a  rapidly  changing  social  situation,  this  notion  of  prudence  compels  one  to 
observe  the  “signs  of  the  times”  when  static  co-ordinates  are  no  longer  available. 
(5)  In  the  realm  of  pastoral  sociology,  this  prudence  will  forbid  all  rigid 
planning  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  will  call  for  constant  revision  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ever  renewed  kairos. — J.  H. 

315.  C.  Spicq,  “I  tratti  principali  della  morale  neotestamentaria,”  SacDoc  9 
(33,  ’64)  31-64. 

The  NT  writings,  despite  their  variety,  present  a  unified  moral  teaching  that 
is  traditional  and  authoritative.  To  live  this  morality  is  a  gift  of  God’s  grace 
and  the  result  of  the  new  nature  conferred  in  baptism.  Consequently  the  morality 
of  the  NT  is  inspired  by  filial  love  of  the  Father,  is  based  upon  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  is  animated  and  directed  by  the  Spirit. — J.  J.  C. 

316.  F.  Stein,  “A  Pobreza  na  Biblia,”  RevEclBras  24  (2,  ’64)  309-328. 

The  biblical  concept  of  “poverty”  signifies  a  complex  of  virtues  which  needs 
to  be  carefully  understood. 

317.  P.  Verghese,  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Christian  Life,”  SEAJournTheol 
5  (4,  ’64)  37-52. 

After  four  introductory  propositions  have  been  explained,  the  content  and 
manner  of  the  Christian  life  is  developed  according  to  these  headings:  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  men ;  the  glory  of  man ;  the  place  of  prayer ;  a  place  to  stand. 
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318.  R.  White,  “Antinomianism  and  Christian  Ethics,”  Theology  67  (527,  ’64) 

202-207. 

Ethics  automatically  will  spring  out  of  good  dogmatics,  and  an  ethics  that 
comes  from  bad  dogmatics  is  not  Christian.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be, 
an  autonomous  rational  basis  for  Christian  ethics  existing  in  a  law  taken  on  its 
own.  The  rational  and  emotional  basis  for  Christian  ethics  must  be  found  in  a 
response  to  Christian  dogmatics.  All  attempts  to  construct  or  preserve  Christian 
ethics  without  their  dogmatic  substructure  are  doomed  to  failure. — J.  J.  C. 

Ethics,  cf.  §  9-275. 


V  aria 

319.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “La  vida  ultraterrena  en  la  ultima  epoca  del  Judaismo  a 
partir  de  Daniel,”  CullBib  21  (195,  ’64)  67-75. 

A  comparison  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  viewpoints  of  life  after  death 
introduces  a  study  of  the  resurrection  in  Daniel,  of  the  future  life  as  portrayed 
in  Jewish  documents  from  Daniel  until  NT  times,  and  finally  of  the  NT  concept 
of  the  resurrection. 

320.  W.  G.  Bellshaw,  “Premillennialism:  Primary  or  Peripheral,”  BibSac  121 
(482,  ’64)  159-169. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  counteract  a  prevalent  view  that  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  millenial  issue  and  the  tribulation  issue  are  minor  and 
unimportant. 

321.  S.  Benko,  “The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,”  LuthQuart 
16  (2,  ’64)  147-163. 

“We  have  seen  that  all  phases  of  the  theory  of  the  virginity  of  Mary  ( ante 
partum,  in  partu ,  et  post  partum )  constitute  a  medico-historical  problem,  and  not 
a  theological  one.  As  a  medico-historical  problem  the  virginity  of  Mary  before 
the  conception  of  Jesus  must  be  accepted.  But  it  is  improper  to  call  her  a  virgin 
after  she  became  pregnant,  because  during  the  pregnancy  her  body  fulfilled  the 
task  of  a  woman  rather  than  that  of  a  virgin  girl. 

“The  birth  of  Jesus  was  a  natural  event,  and  it  had  natural  consequences 
for  the  body  of  Mary,  among  them  the  destruction  of  all  remaining  signs  of 
virginity  in  her  body.  After  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  a  normal 
married  life,  and  from  this  union  several  children  were  born.  Therefore,  neither 
virginitas  in  partu  nor  virginitas  post  partum  is  possible. 

“The  theory  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  is  dangerous  for  the  Christian 
faith.  In  taking  up  the  dialogue  with  our  Roman  Catholic  ‘separated  brethren’ 
we  must  clearly  see  (as  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  said)  ‘what  an  abyss 
yawns  between  us.’  Protestants  must  understand  that  they  do  not  help  the 
ecumenical  dialogue  by  acting  as  if  this  ‘abyss’  did  not  exist.” 
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322.  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “Angelology  in  Judaism,  Islam  and  Christianity,”  Angl 
TheolRev  46  (2,  ’64)  142-154. 

In  1674  the  chemist  Robert  Boyle  wrote  The  Excellency  of  Theology  compared 
with  Natural  Philosophy  in  which  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  angels 
and  their  biblical  attestation.  More  recently  it  has  become  clear  that  in  addition 
to  the  biblical  traditions  one  must  consider  also  parallel  traditions  in  Judaism, 
including  the  Qumran  material,  all  of  which  lie  behind  the  angelologies  of 
Christianity  and  of  Islam.  It  should  be  possible  to  work  out  a  chronological  re¬ 
construction  of  the  development  of  traditions  about  angels.  The  raw  material 
for  such  a  reconstruction  is  scattered  through  the  OT,  and  NT,  the  Qumran 
literature  and  the  Koran. — J.  C.  H. 

323.  P.  Dacquino,  “La  concezione  biblica  della  morte,”  RivistBib  11  (1,  ’63) 
25-37. 

Among  the  Hebrews  even  holy  persons  feared  death  (2  Kgs  20:1-3;  Ps  6:5, 
etc.).  And  according  to  Gen  2:17  death  forms  part  of  a  vaster  context:  it  is  the 
climax  to  a  whole  series  of  tribulations  stripping  man  of  all  that  he  holds  dear. 
Conditions  in  Sheol  are  more  terrible  than  those  on  earth  (Qoh  9:10;  Job  14:21 ; 
Ps  88  (87):  11  f. ;  Sir  17:27).  In  OT  times  men  were  afraid  not  so  much  of 
dying  itself  as  of  the  ensuing  state,  since  for  them  death  constituted  a  permanent 
separation  from  God.  This  concept  was  carried  through  into  the  NT  writings 
themselves  (Mt  8:22  par.;  cf.  Eph  2:1,  5;  Col  2:13).  He  who  would  not  accept 
Christ  is  still  in  death  (1  Jn  3:14;  2  Cor  2:16;  Jn  3:36;  5:24).  However,  Christ 
through  His  redemptive  death  and  Resurrection  removed  original  guilt  with  its 
consequences  (Jn  1:29).  Thus  death  was  transformed  into  a  serene  passing  into 
a  fuller  life  in  union  with  God.  Death  lost  its  terrifying  power  (Acts  7:55; 
Phil  1:20-22;  2  Cor  4:8-10;  esp.  Rom  8:19-21).  And  physical  death  will  finally 
be  definitely  conquered. — C.  S. 

324.  J.  Gnilka,  “Die  biblische  Jenseitserwartung:  Unsterblichkeitshofifnung 
-  Auferstehungsglaube  ?”  BibLeben  5  (2,  ’64)  103-116. 

The  OT  does  not  provide  very  extensive  or  very  clear  information  about  the 
resurrection  and  the  future  life.  In  the  NT,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  sacrificing 
all  to  save  one’s  psyche  (Mk  8:36),  He  does  not  mean  saving  one’s  soul  but 
one’s  life,  in  this  case  eternal  life.  Moreover,  the  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 
and  the  promise  to  the  good  thief  of  paradise  are  often  incorrectly  cited  as 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  man  between  his  death  and  the  parousia.  However, 
in  this  parable  Jesus  simply  employs  the  OT  imagery  of  Sheol,  and  the  “today” 
spoken  to  the  good  thief  has  an  eschatological  meaning:  the  presently  assured 
forgiveness  guarantees  the  future  consummation. 

It  is  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  that  form  the  foundation  for  the 
Christian  hope  of  resurrection.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  develops  a  formal  theology 
of  the  resurrection.  Only  in  his  early  writings  (1  Thessalonians,  1  Corinthians) 
does  he  adopt  the  OT  language  and  speak  of  dying  as  a  falling  asleep  and  of 
the  dead  as  those  who  sleep.  In  2  Cor  5:1-10  there  is  mention  of  being  without 
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a  body,  and  the  Apostle  seems  to  be  attacking  a  Gnostic  belief  that  the  final 
state  of  man  will  be  bodiless. 

Finally,  in  Phil  1 :23  the  Apostle  expresses  his  desire  to  die  and  to  be  with 
Christ.  Thus  the  being  with  Christ,  which  in  1  Thes  4  referred  to  the  condition 
of  the  faithful  after  the  parousia,  has  been  transferred  to  the  period  immediately 
after  death.  Similar  ideas  of  union  of  the  dead  with  Christ  occur  in  Jn  14:2  f. ; 
17:24.  And  Stephen’s  vision  (Acts  7:56)  implies  that  Jesus  rises  from  His 
throne  to  welcome  His  martyred  witness.  In  brief,  Paul  is  not  interested  in 
describing  the  state  of  man’s  existence  after  death;  his  one  concern  is  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  Christ  Himself  is  our  reward  exceeding  great. — J.  J.  C. 

325.  W.  P.  Jones,  “Mariology:  An  Unrecognized  Entree  to  Ecumenical  Dia¬ 
logue,”  JoumRel  44  (3,  ’64)  210-222. 

The  appearance  of  Protestant  scholars  addressing  Catholic  groups  on  the 
subject  of  Mary  manifests  an  earnest  desire  for  more  precise  formulation  and 
understanding  of  central  theological  issues  with  Scripture  serving  as  a  norm. 
Perhaps  Protestant  thinking  can  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  theological 
•  task  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now  setting  for  itself. — J.  J.  C. 

326.  J.  Ledwidge,  "Dios  Padre  del  hombre,”  RevistB'ib  26  (111-112,  ’64)  79-86. 

Although  other  religions  call  God  "Father,”  the  idea  attains  its  full  meaning 
only  in  Christianity.  Characteristically  the  NT  has  made  "Father”  the  ordinary 
name  of  God,  and  we  become  sons  of  God  and  He  becomes  our  Father  through 
our  incorporation  in  Christ.  It  is  only  through  the  Incarnation  that  this  divine 
•  sonship  has  become  visible  and  tangible  for  mankind. — J.  J.  C. 

327.  LumVie  13  (67,  ’64)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Spirit  and  the 
Churches. 

P.-R.  Regamey,  "Les  spirituels  dans  l’figlise,”  5-24. 

L.  Vischer,  "L’figlise,  communaute  de  l’Esprit.  Reflexions  sur  la  seconde 
session  du  Concile  du  Vatican,”  25-46. 

R.  Beaupere,  "Le  Saint-Esprit  et  le  bercail.  L’figlise  catholique  et  le 
Conseil  oecumenique  des  figlises,”  47-64. 

J.  K.  S.  Reid,  "Le  Saint-Esprit  et  le  mouvement  oecumenique,”  65-86. 
Y.-B.  Tremel,  "L’Esprit,  source  de  communion,”  87-101. 

H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  "Le  Saint-Esprit.  L’inconnu  au  dela  du  Verbe,” 
115-126. 

328.  LumVie  13  (68,  ’64)  has  the  following  articles  which  indicate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Christ’s  triumph  over  death: 

R.  Martin-Achard,  "Notre  ennemi,  la  mort,”  29-34. 

C.  Bourgin,  "La  mort,  le  Christ  et  le  chretien,”  35-58. 

C.  Duquoc,  "La  mort  dans  le  Christ.  De  la  rupture  a  la  communion,” 
59-78. 

Y.-B.  Trf.mel,  "L’agonie  du  Christ,”  79-103. 
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329.  L.  Malevez,  “Les  dimensions  de  l’histoire  du  salut,”  NouvRevTlieol  86 
(6,  ’64)  561-578. 

In  Christas  and  die  Zeit  (3rd  ed.,  1962),  Cullmann  maintains  the  thesis  that 
the  Christian  concept  of  time  is  lineal  with  the  dividing  point  marked  by  .the 
birth  of  Christ.  This  thesis  has  been  challenged  by  Bultmann  and  his  followers 
whose  objections  revolve  about  two  points:  the  divine  event  or  the  action  of 
God  in  history;  and  the  response  of  man  or  the  acquiescence  of  faith.  Bultmann’s 
theory  need  not  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  but  some  of  his  suggestions  on  this 
matter  are  valid. 

The  weakness  in  Cullmann’s  position  appears  to  be  a  concept  of  history  that 
is  only  empirical  and  objective.  Christian  history,  however,  seems  to  have  a 
distinctive  and  characteristic  depth.  The  divine  event  is  not  simply  a  phenomenon 
of  this  world  but  includes  something  which  manifests  itself  through  its  phe¬ 
nomenological  expression  to  faith  alone.  This  element  in  the  divine  action  is 
evident  from  Lk  17:20-21 ;  Mt  25:31-46,  etc.  In  other  words,  beyond  the  empiri¬ 
cal  and  temporal  aspect  of  the  divine  event  there  is  a  surplus  which  can  be 
perceived  only  by  faith. 

The  other  principle  to  be  considered  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  Faith  implies 
liberty,  and  liberty  is  not  merely  an  act  in  the  present  but  is  influenced  by  the 
past  and  decides  the  future.  As  pregnant  with  the  past — conversion  or  metanoia 
— and  determining  the  future,  the  act  of  faith  does  not  adequately  fit  into  the 
concept  of  linear  time.  The  assertion  is  not  made  that  Cullmann  rejects  these 
ideas,  but  these  considerations  on  the  divine  event  and  man’s  response  could 
complement  and  enrich  his  concept  of  time. — J.  J.  C. 

330.  L.  M.  Mendizabal,  “Vocacion  universal  a  la  santidad,”  Manresa  36  (139, 
’64)  149-168. 

Sanctity  can  be  of  various  forms  and  degrees.  Such  as  heroic  sanctity,  the 
holiness  of  the  ordinary  Christian,  the  sanctity  of  the  baptized  infant,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  mature  Christian  and  the  holiness  of  any  member  of  the  Mystical 
Body. 

331.  J.  M.  Nielen,  “Das  Gebet  im  Neuen  Testament,”  BihLeben  5(1,  ’64)  1-7. 

The  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  provide  various  forms  of 
and  rich  motivation  for  prayer.  One  who  lives  in  Christ,  works  and  prays 
through  or  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1  Tim  2:5). — J.  J.  C. 

332.  A.  Perego,  “Verita  e  carita,”  DivThom  67  (1,  ’64)  22-31. 

The  question  is  raised  whether  it  is  permissible  to  oppose  the  errors  of  persons 
who  in  good  faith  compromise  the  truth  through  a  false  spirit  of  irenicism. 
Many  biblical  texts  severely  condemn  false  teaching  and  indicate  that  truth  and 
charity  are  so  related  that  to  condemn  error  may  be  an  exercise  of  charity  or 
be  motivated  by  it. — J.  J.  C. 
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333.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Sprawiedliwosc  i  milosc  jako  przymioty  Boze  (De  iustitia 
et  caritate  quatenus  sunt  attributa  Dei)/'  RuchBibLit  17  (1,  ’64)  19-24. 


Explanations  of  God’s  justice  and  love  by  comparison  with  their  human 
counterparts  have  distorted,  if  not  totally  falsified,  the  true  meaning  of  these 
attributes.  In  the  Bible,  divine  justice  and  love  are  identical:  God’s  just  actions 
are  expressions  of  His  love  for  man.  The  few  texts  which  do  ascribe  a  punitive 
character  to  divine  justice  and  oppose  it  to  divine  love  more  than  likely  have 
j  an  eschatological  orientation  and  do  not  affect  the  basic  identity  of  these  divine 
attributes. — W.  J.  P. 


334.  H.  Rusche,  “Ehelosigkeit  als  eschatologisches  Zeichen,”  BibLeben  5  (1, 
’64)  12-18. 

In  the  NT,  voluntary  virginity  is  an  eschatological  sign,  proclaiming  that 
the  old  world  has  passed  away  and  the  new  world  inaugurated  by  Christ  has 
come  into  being.  These  features  of  virginity  are  manifest  in  Luke’s  portrayal  of 
Mary. — J.  J.  C. 

335.  H.  Rusche,  “Die  Freude.  Ein  biblischer  Grundbegriff,”  BibLeben  5  (2, 
’64)  141-143. 

The  OT  portrays  God  as  giving  joy  and  constituting  the  joy  of  men.  In  the 
NT,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  proclaims  that  God  is  joy  and  the  author  of  all  happiness. 

336.  B.  Schwank,  “Theologie  des  Gesetzes  im  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,” 
ErbeAuf  40  (4,  ’64)  316-318. 

The  German-speaking  exegetes  who  are  members  of  Catholic  religious  orders 
held  their  convention  at  Konigstein/Taunus,  May  19-22,  1964.  The  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  various  communications  was  the  theology  of  law  in  the  OT  and 
in  the  NT.  At  first,  most  of  the  participants  wondered  whether  the  OT  would 
offer  much  of  a  foundation  for  the  NT  concept  of  law.  At  the  end  of  the  con- 
i  vention,  the  question  was  rather  how  the  NT  observance  of  the  law  differs  from 
that  in  the  OT.  B.  Schwank  in  the  final  paper,  “Nomos  und  Logos  im  Johan- 
nesevangelium,”  summarized  the  findings:  what  is  essentially  new  in  the  NT  is 
not  that  we  obey  but  the  manner  in  which  we  obey — as  branches  we  draw  our 
strength  from  the  vine  which  is  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

337.  J.  Solano,  “Naturaleza  y  desarrollo  de  la  santidad  cristiana.  Sintesis 
biblico-teologica,”  Manresa  36  (139,  ’64)  125-148. 

The  portrait  of  the  holiness  befitting  the  Christian  life  can  be  deduced  from 
the  new  concept  of  sanctity  introduced  by  Christianity,  from  the  sanctity  of  God, 
from  the  sanctity  of  God  in  Christ,  and  from  the  sanctity  of  God  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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338.  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “Le  Dimanche,  jour  cT Alliance,”  SciEccl  16  (2,  ’64) 
225-250. 

The  article  brings  out  the  relation  of  Sunday  to  the  Church,  shows  that  the 
day  has  a  sacramental  value  for  the  Church’s  earthly  pilgrimage  and  that  in 
connection  with  the  Eucharist  the  day  symbolizes  the  Church  and  strengthens  it. 

The  first  part  considers  the  Day  of  the  Lord  in  His  Church.  The  liturgical 
Lord’s  day  is  here  studied  theologically  in  the  historical  light  of  the  Day  of 
the  Lord.  The  witness  of  the  first  Christians  and  of  the  Scriptures  shows  that 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  memorial  glorifying  the  Lord  and  that  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday  the  event  of  salvation  is  being  accomplished. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  considers  the  Day  of  the  Church  in  its  Lord. 
The  Lord’s  day  is  one  on  which  the  Church  gives  special  thanks  for  the  blessings 
showered  upon  her.  She  recalls  with  joy  the  day  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  and 
looks  forward  to  His  triumphal  coming.  Moreover,  on  Sunday  the  community 
reaffirms  the  theological  orientation  of  its  whole  life  which  it  offers  to  the 
Father  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son. — M.  D. 

339.  The  Way  4  (2,  ’64)  has  the  following  biblical  articles  under  the  heading 
“God  is  Love.” 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  “An  everlasting  Love,”  87-99. 

B.  M.  Ahern,  “The  Charity  of  Christ,”  100-109. 

340.  The  Way  4  (3,  ’64)  under  the  heading  “Thy  Will  Be  Done”  has  the 
following  articles  which  can  be  of  interest  for  our  readers: 

B.  Vawter,  “The  Ways  of  God,”  167-175. 

R.  Murray,  “The  Will  of  my  Father,”  176-186. 

W.  Yeomans,  “Not  my  Will,”  187-198. 

M.  Kyne,  “Living  by  Faith,”  208-214. 

341.  C.  Wessels,  “Tradition  and  the  Mother  of  Christ,”  AmEcclRev  150  (6, 
’64)  417-431. 

The  one  central  idea  which  summarizes  Mary’s  role  in  the  divine  plan  of 
salvation  and  which  is  the  operative  principle  in  the  process  of  tradition  is  that 
Mary  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  redemption  and  hence  of  total  dependence 
on  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 


342.  P.  R.  Clifford,  “The  Bishop  of  Woolwich  and  Man’s  Conception  of  God,” 
CanJ ournTheol  10  (1,  ’64)  25-31. 

In  the  long  run,  perhaps  the  most  important  effect  of  Honest  to  God  (1963) 
will  be  to  have  shown  that  biblical  theology  has  run  itself  into  the  ground  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  reorientation  of  Christian  thinking  if  the 
gospel  is  to  be  communicated  to  secular  man.  But  this  will  mean  coming  to  terms 
with  critical  philosophers  who  themselves  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  re- 
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opening  metaphysical  questions.  The  difficulty  with  Robinson’s  thesis  even  in 
its  more  lucid  presentation  in  The  Honest  to  God  Debate  (1963)  is  that  the 
proper  functions  of  symbol,  image,  myth,  and  world  view  in  our  concept  of 
God  are  not  adequately  recognized  or  defined,  while  the  role  of  metaphysical 
reasoning  is  ignored  or  virtually  dismissed. — J.  J.  C. 

343.  HibJourn  62  (247,  ’64)  under  the  heading  “The  theological  debate”  pub¬ 
lishes  four  review  articles,  all  of  which  “may  roughly  be  described  as 
liberal.” 

F.  McEachran,  “The  ideas  behind  ‘Honest  to  God’,”  165-169. 

A.  M.  Wheeler,  “God  and  myth,”  170-173. 

D.  B.  Hughes,  “Transcendence,”  173-175. 

M.  Lyon,  “Religious  language,”  175-177. 

344.  T.  Merton,  “The  ‘Honest  to  God’  Debate.  Demythologizing  Bishop  Robin¬ 
son,”  Commonweal  80  (Aug.  21,  ’64)  573-578. 

“ Honest  to  God  is  an  expression  of  sincere  but  misdirected  concern:  a  con¬ 
cern  to  find  ‘fellowship’  with  modern  secular  man  on  a  level  that  is  still  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  superficial  because  it  still  attempts,  though  with  all  decency  and  much 
tact,  to  ‘sell’  a  reconditioned  image  of  a  Christianity  that  is  ‘worldly/  ‘religion- 
less,’  and  free  of  myths.  This  may  be  all  very  well,  but  the  unconditional  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Christian  concern,  to  use  the  Bishop’s  own  language,  demands  that 
at  some  point  one  confront  ‘the  world’  with  a  refusal.” 

345.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  “Herinterpretatie  van  het  geloof  in  het  licht  van  de 
seculariteit”  [The  “Honest  to  God”  Debate],  TijdTheol  4  (2,  ’64)  109-150. 

.  .  Robinson  has  a  remarkable  notion  of  the  expression  ‘God  as  he  is  in 
himself’.  He  appears  to  equate  this  with  the  ‘solid  objectivity’  aimed  at  by  the 
natural  sciences.  He  professes  an  exclusively  ‘negative  theology’,  whereas  in 
fact  theology  must  have  as  its  foundation  an  active  openness  in  the  human  spirit 
(‘natural’  or  in  faith)  for  that  which  God  himself  is,  even  though  this  capacity 
would  not  involve  a  conceptual  grasp  of  God  but  rather  a  real  ‘intention’  of 
God  by  way  of  human  concepts.  A  closer  look  reveals  that  Robinson  is  neverthe¬ 
less  reacting  only — and  rightly  so — against  a  purely  conceptualistic  or  essen- 
tialistic  metaphysics,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
differently  orientated  metaphysics.  By  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  attitude 
towards  metaphysics  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  his  theory  of  knowledge,  he 
considers  himself,  in  any  event,  less  confined  to  the  scriptural  World  of  God. 
The  concepts  employed  in  the  faith  appear  to  have  for  him  the  value  of  an 
exclusively  extrinsic  reference  to  the  divine  reality  and  not  of  an  intrinsic 
reference.  Thus  the  danger  arises  that  the  revelatory  value  of  concepts  as  ‘the 
Father’  and  ‘God  the  Son’  is  reduced  to  the  same  value  as  that  of  categories 
which  Robinson  rightly  rejects  under  the  titles:  ‘supernatural  view  of  the 
world’,  ‘mythological  way  of  thinking’  and  ‘religious  (we  would  say  ‘pseudo- 
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religious’)  notion  of  the  faith.’  In  this  way,  the  modernization  of  our  concepts 
of  the  faith  and  the  deliverance  of  the  faith  from  its  pre-scientific,  naive  mode  of 
expression,  for  which  Robinson  strives  commendably,  comes  to  flounder  in  a 
fog.  Thereby  Honest  to  God  has  awakened  expectations  among  many,  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  book  does  not  intend  to  fulfill”  (Summary  in  TijdTheol) . 

346.  A.  H.  van  den  Heuvel,  “The  Honest  to  God  Debate  in  Ecumenical  Per¬ 
spective,”  EcumRev  16  (3,  ’64)  279-294. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  (1963)  has  great  significance  for  the 
churches  and  for  the  theology  of  today.  Moreover,  the  debate  which  the  bishop 
started  is  of  special  ecumenical  importance. — J.  J.  C. 

Eschatology,  cf.  §§  9-81;  9-295;  9-324;  9-334. 

Miracles,  cf.  §§  9-8;  9-20;  9-21 ;  9-114. 

Atonement,  cf.  §  9-122. 

Asceticism,  cf.  §  9-353. 


EARLY  CHURCH 

347.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “Hadrian  and  Christianity,”  ChurchQuartRev  165  (356, 
’64)  277-289. 

At  first  the  early  Church  and  the  Empire  were  on  friendly  terms*  and  the. 
NT  inculcates  obedience  to  civil  authority.  Only  when  Christianity  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  distinct  from  Judaism  and  consequently  as  an  unlawful  cult  did  the 
state  become  hostile,  a  hostility  intensified  because  the  Christians  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies  of  the  state  and  to  worship  its  gods. 
Yet  the  Emperor  Trajan  was  unwilling  to  take  measures  against  the  Christians 
unless  compelled  to  do  so,  as  is  shown  from  his  letter  to  Pliny. 

Like  Trajan,  Hadrian  was  tolerant.  He  sent  a  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus 
insisting  that  false  informers  should  be  severely  punished,  and  the  effect  of  the 
document  must  have  been  favorable  to  the  Christians.  Though  Jerome  ascribed 
a  severe  persecution  to  Hadrian,  the  evidence  is  decisive  against  any  general 
persecution  initiated  by  the  Emperor.  Another  significant  fact  is  the  appearance 
during  his  time  of  the  first  apologists,  one  of  whom,  Quadratus,  ca.  A.D.  124- 
125  composed  an  apology  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor.  How  Hadrian 
responded  we  do  not  know,  but  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Servianus  ca.  A.D.  134 
shows  that  Hadrian  knew  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  and 
that  the  Christians  have  bishops  and  presbyters.  It  was  also  during  Hadrian’s 
reign  that  Christian  Gnosticism  arose.  Whether  Hadrian  ever  came  into  direct 
contact  with  it  is  not  known,  but  one  who  was  willing  to  hear  the  Apology  of 
Quadratus  would  have  been  equally  willing  to  listen  to  an  exposition  of  Christian 
Gnosticism,  for  its  eclecticism  would  have  appealed  to  him. — J.  J.  C. 
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348.  M.  P.  Brown,  “Notes  on  the  Language  and  Style  of  Pseudo-Ignatius,” 
JournBibLit  83  (2,  ’64)  146-152. 

J.  W.  Hannah,  “The  Setting  of  the  Ignatian  Long  Recension,”  JournBibLit 
79  (3,  ’60)  221-238,  has  argued  that  the  six  spurious  letters  of  Ignatius  were 
written  in  the  fourth  century  but  the  interpolations  in  the  seven  genuine  letters 
date  from  perhaps  within  25  years  of  the  originals.  However,  the  evidence  from 
studying  the  common  sources  and  method  of  quotation,  the  language  and  the 
style  indicates  clearly  that  the  interpolator  is  identical  with  the  4th-century 
author  of  the  spurious  letters. — J.  J.  C. 


349.  R.  M.  Grant,  “Tatian  (Or.  30)  and  the  Gnostics,”  JournTheolStud  15 
(1,  ’64  )  65-69. 

Tatian  in  this  passage  addresses  hoi  hemon  oikeioi  who  might  be  presumed 
to  be  Christians.  But  the  mysteriousness  of  his  words  suggests  that  they  contain 
secret  doctrines  not  addressed  to  all,  even  among  the  Christians.  A  fresh  transla¬ 
tion  is  given  for  this  difficult  passage,  and  a  study  is  made  of  its  similarity  to 
passages  in  the  Gospels  of  Thomas  and  of  Philip.  The  evidence  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  Tatian  was  familiar  with  both  these  Gospels  or  with  a  teaching 
akin  to  that  set  forth  in  them.  “The  doctrine  which  he  expounds  to  his  oikeioi  is 
Christian  only  to  the  extent  that  Valentinianism  was  Christian.” — J.  J.  C. 

350.  E.  Griffe,  “La  persecution  contre  les  chretiens  de  Rome  de  Tan  64,” 
BuULitEccl  65  (1,  ’64)  3-16. 

There  are  good  historical  grounds  for  believing  that  Peter  was  among  the 
victims  of  Nero’s  persecution  of  A.D.  64  as  described  by  Tacitus.  The  letter  of 
Clement  to  Corinth  links  the  apostle’s  death  to  a  period  of  intense  persecution 
while  Caius,  as  quoted  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.,  2,  25,  7,  places  the  scene  of 
Peter’s  death  and  burial  at  the  Vatican,  the  very  site  of  Nero’s  persecution. 
Since  the  ancient  witnesses  agree  that  Peter  was  crucified,  he  may  have  under¬ 
gone  the  crucifixion  and  burning  described  in  Tacitus  Annals  15,  44,  7,  and 
so  we  cannot  expect  the  apostle’s  remains  to  be  any  more  than  charred  bones, 
ji  -D.  J.  H. 


351.  G.  F.  Hawthorne,  “Tatian  and  His  Discourse  to  the  Greeks,”  Harv 
T heolRev  57  (3,  ’64)  161-188. 

Tatian’s  Discourse  to  the  Greeks,  supposedly  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
contains  no  mention  of  Christ  or  Christianity  (at  least,  not  in  these  terms) 
and  lacks  such  familiar  words  as  “Jesus,”  “Lord,”  “Church,”  “Savior”  and 
“salvation.”  Nevertheless  the  work  may  be  considered  an  apology  inasmuch  as 
it  is  addressed  to  an  educated  public  and  intended  to  enlighten  them  about  the 
virtues  of  this  new  religion.  The  book  manifests  an  elaborate  theology  com¬ 
pressed  into  small  compass  but  the  author  bases  the  validity  of  his  teaching 
on  his  own  authoritative  statements,  making  no  appeal  to  the  OT  or  to  Jesus’ 
words  or  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Tatian’s  condemnation  of  Greco-Roman 
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culture  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  absolute;  in  reality  he  was  sympathetic 
toward  certain  of  its  elements  while  violently  opposed  to  other  elements. 

In  spite  of  the  high  regard  which  he  professes  for  the  Scriptures,  he  makes 
little  use  of  them.  Some  28  biblical  reminiscences  can  be  found  of  which  only 
three  are  direct  quotations  and  the  rest  allusions  mostly  to  the  NT.  Lastly,  the 
Oratio  ad  Graecos  attributed  to  Justin  is  most  unlike  that  author  both  in  its 
style  and  in  its  attitude  toward  Greco-Roman  culture  but  in  both  respects  very 
similar  to  Tatian.  “Could  it  be  that  Tatian  is  the  author  of  both  and  that  the 
short  one  attributed  to  Justin  was  intended  as  a  brief,  or  synopsis,  to  be  used  on 
special  occasions?” — J.  J.  C. 

352.  A.  Jaubert,  “Les  sources  de  la  conception  militaire  de  l’Lglise  en  1  Clement 
37,”  Vig Christ  18  (2,  ’64)  74-84. 

The  military  imagery  of  this  passage,  which  describes  the  Christian’s  life 
and  duty,  undoubtedly  reflects  the  background  of  Hellenistic  thought.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  that  Jewish  influence  also  may  be  present.  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  were  known  to  live  a  military  type  of  life  with  a  strong  sense  of 
subordination,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Zadokite  Document  and  in  the  Manual  of 
Discipline  of  Qumran.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Stoics,  the  influential  philosophers 
of  that  time,  were  not  organized  in  communities,  and  the  fundamental  Stoic 
idea  of  submitting  to  fate  is  quite  foreign  to  Clement  who  believes  in  a  personal 
God. 

Also,  when  listing  the  military  officers,  Clement  mentions  a  captain  of  fifty, 
a  term  familiar  from  the  Bible,  but  unknown  in  the  Roman  army  of  that  day.' 
These  facts  and  other  data  suggest  that,  besides  drawing  on  some  themes  of 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  period,  Clement  here  depends  upon  a  Jewish 
tradition  which  was  already  acclimatized  in  a  Hellenistic  milieu  and  was 
accepted  and  practiced  by  the  Christian  community  of  Rome. — J.  J.  C. 

353.  G.  Kretschmar,  “Ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  nach  dem  Ursprung  fruhchrist- 
licher  Askese,”  ZeitTheolKirche  61  (1,  ’64)  27-67. 

Though  Jesus  did  not  marry,  He  was  not  considered  an  ascetic  (Mt  11:18  f.). 
But  followers  of  Jesus  became  ascetics.  For  Palestinian  and  later  Syrian 
ecclesiology  the  basic  problem  was:  What  does  following  of  Jesus  mean  in 
the  time  after  Easter?  With  this  question  we  come  to  the  origin  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  asceticism. 

In  Mt  19:21  Jesus  tells  the  rich  young  man  that  perfection  means  following 
Him,  and  the  whole  section  Jn  13:36 — 14:7  can  be  understood  as  a  meditation 
on  what  following  Jesus  means.  In  the  Pseudo-Clementines  we  find  a  clear 
teaching  that  there  are  two  levels  or  ranks  of  Christians.  The  ordinary  faithful 
will  enter  heaven  (1,  31,  1)  but  the  ascetics  will  have  better  places  (1,  4,  2). 
In  the  apocryphal  acts  of  apostles  asceticism  becomes  extreme  and  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  celibacy,  a  rigorism  which  did  not  last. 
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In  brief,  during  the  early  days  of  the  Church  charismatic  prophets  and 

I  teachers  went  about  Palestine  and  Syria  as  missionaries  and  they  believed  their 
life  to  be  the  true  following  of  Jesus.  If  this  manner  of  life  is  called  asceticism, 
then  it  forms  part  of  the  Christian  faith.  Once  the  Church  was  clearly  separated 
from  Judaism,  the  following  of  Jesus  became  again  a  living  question.  Then 
it  was  that  either  asceticism  was  imposed  upon  everyone  or  two  ranks  of 
Christians  were  recognized — ordinary  Christians  and  ascetics. — J.  J.  C. 

354.  L.  Moraldi,  “Nuova  luce  sui  giudeo-cristiani  in  un  libro  recente,” 

!  RivistBib  11  (2,  ’63)  196-205. 

E.  Testa,  II  simbolismo  dei  giudeo-cristiani  (1961),  builds  upon  and  syn¬ 
thesizes  the  material  gathered  by  several  others,  especially  E.  L.  Sukenik  and 
B.  Bagatti.  Sukenik  excavated  the  ossuaries  of  the  Hellenistic  Herodian  period 
which  were  discovered  near  Jerusalem,  and  he  attributed  them  to  the  early 
Christians  (The  Earliest  Records  of  Christianity ,  1947).  B.  Bagatti  studied 
the  ossuaries  and  sarcophagi  excavated  on  the  site  of  the  Dominus  Flevit  shrine 
in  Jerusalem  and  concluded  that  these  come  from  the  Jewish  Christian  com¬ 
munity  which  dates  back  to  apostolic  times  (B.  Bagatti,  J.  T.  Milik,  Scavi  al 
u  Dominus  Flevit I :  La  necropoli  del  periodo  romano,  1958).  Testa  concentrates 

I  upon  the  symbolism:  mystic  language,  sacred  numbers,  seals,  hidden  mysteries 
in  which  the  Jewish  Christians  expressed  their  beliefs.  The  subject  matter 
itself,  the  Jewish  horror  for  bones,  the  care  of  them  on  the  part  of  Christians, 
and  the  names  in  the  inscriptions,  all  point  to  Jewish  Christians.  Bagatti’s  list 
shows  that  all  this  material  is  found  in  Jerusalem,  Galilee  and  Egypt  but  not 
in  any  exclusively  Hellenistic  environment. 

Chap.  11  of  Testa’s  book  provides  a  historical  description  of  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  Between  its  members  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  there  were  serious  tensions,  especially  with  respect  to  doctrine  and 
practice.  Testa’s  work  opens  up  new  paths  for  the  study  of  the  early  Christians 
of  Jerusalem.  That  these  remained  in  Jerusalem  even  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  year  A.D.  135  has  been  definitely  established.  Here  and  there  in  this 
volume  one  notes  some  exaggerations  in  matters  of  detail  and  in  particular 
applications  of  general  principles. — C.  S. 

Judaism 

355.  E.  Benamozegh,  “Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  Light  of  Noachism. 
2.  The  Universality  of  Judaism,”  Judaism  13  (3,  ’64)  346-350. 

Jesus’  teaching  about  seeking  the  lost  sheep  (Mt  18:12  ff.)  is  modeled  upon 
Ezek  34.  Brotherly  correction  was  inculcated  by  Lev  19:17,  and  Pharisaic 
teachers  made  it  a  strict  commandment  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
even  at  the  cost  of  insult  and  injury.  Unlike  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  did  not  have 
excessive  tolerance  and  did  not  put  the  converted  sinner  above  him  who  had 
not  sinned.  Furthermore,  Hillel  expressed  the  same  principle  as  Jesus  (Mt  7:1)  : 
do  not  judge  others,  and  you  will  not  be  judged.  Lastly,  Judaism  has  an  aspira- 
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tion  toward  universality  manifest  in  its  history  and  doctrines.  “According  to 
the  Pharisees,  anyone  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  modesty,  pity  and  charity, 
belongs  to  the  Abrahamitic  race;  if  he  does  not  have  those  qualities,  he  is  no 
descendant  of  Abraham,  be  he  a  Jew  or  not.” — J.  J.  C. 

356.  BibTerreSainte  65  (’64)  has  the  following  articles  which  are  concerned 
with  the  biblical  prohibition  of  images. 

P.  Buis,  “Tu  ne  feras  pas  d’image,”  3. 

The  only  image  worthy  of  the  Lord  will  be  His  Son,  the  divine  Word. 

J.  Decroix,  “Au  sujet  des  images,”  4-5. 

Iconography,  based  upon  the  Incarnation,  bears  witness  to  the  Incarnation. 
J.  Leroy,  “L’Art  figuratif  chez  les  Juifs  au  debut  de  notre  ere,”  6-10,  15-19. 

Representations  of  animals,  and  even  of  men,  were  found  on  some  Jewish 
tombs  in  the  Diaspora,  but  these  could  be  considered  private  and  unauthorized 
images.  However,  in  1921,  at  Dura-Europos  which  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  356, 
there  was  discovered  a  Jewish  synagogue  with  frescoes  of  human  figures,  a 
fact  which  demonstrates  that  the  prohibition  of  images  was  not  so  strict  as 
previously  thought. — J.  J.  C. 

357.  A.-M.  Denis,  “Les  pseudepigraphes  grecs  d’Ancien  Testament,”  NovTest 
6  (4,  ’63)  310-319. 

Providing  a  check  list  of  both  complete  works  and  fragments  and  citations 
already  published  of  the  Greek  pseudepigrapha  of  the  OT,  D  calls  for  more 
work  on  four  major  problems.  These  are  (1)  a  complete  collection  of  works  and 
fragments;  (2)  an  accurate  and  complete  edition  of  the  texts;  (3)  a  fresh 
consideration  of  problems  of  introduction  (dates,  authors,  textual  criticism, 
etc.)  ;  (4)  a  complete  concordance  as  soon  as  possible.  In  accord  with  the 
project  outlined,  M.  de  Jonge  will  publish  in  1964  an  edition  of  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. — D.  C.  Z. 

358.  E.  Hammerschmidt,  “Konigsideologie  im  spatantiken  Judentum,”  Zeit 
DeutschMorgGes  113  (3,  ’64)  493-511. 

With  the  Exile  the  authority  of  the  king  began  to  decrease,  and  the  tendency 
appeared  of  exalting  the  priestly  office  so  that  in  time  the  high  priest  became 
the  equal  of  the  king,  a  tendency  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  with  their  expectation  of  the  Messiah  of  Aaron  and  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  In  addition,  there  was  a  tendency  to  combine  both  offices  of  priest  and 
king  in  one  person.  The  last  Jewish  ruler  who  attempted  any  such  combination 
was  Herod  the  Great.  Because  of  his  Edomite  descent  he  could  not  be  high 
priest,  but  A.  Schalit,  K'dnig  H erodes  [in  Hebrew]  (1960),  has  shown  that 
Herod  had  Messianic  ambitions.  Epiphanius  Panarion  20,  1  mentions  that  the 
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Herodians  called  Herod  christos.  Furthermore,  Herod’s  bronze  coins  show  that 
he  used  symbols  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  therefore  was  influenced  by  the 
Hellenistic  idea  of  a  savior.  Herod’s  purpose  was  political,  and  his  Messianism 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  a  ministry  of  the  Roman  Empire. — J.  J.  C. 

359.  J.  P.  Lewis,  “What  Do  We  Mean  By  Jabneh?’’  JourtiBibRel  32  (2,  ’64) 
125-132. 

Many  scholars  believe  that  a  rabbinic  council  held  at  Jabneh  ca.  A.D.  90 
definitively  fixed  the  canon  of  the  OT.  The  exact  nature  of  this  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  terms  “court,”  “school,”  or  “assembly” 
would  better  describe  the  body  at  Jabneh  than  “council”  or  “synod”  which 
connote  officially  assembled  authoritative  bodies  of  delegates  which  make 
rules  and  settle  disputed  questions. 

As  a  means  of  evaluating  the  action  taken  at  Jabneh,  eight  items  are  examined. 
In  the  light  of  this  evidence,  the  frequently  made  assertion  that  the  Jabneh 
group  made  a  binding  decision  covering  all  Scripture  is  conjectural  at  best. 
We  can  say  that  the  members  discussed  the  canonicitv  of  certain  books,  e.g., 
Qoheleth  and  the  Song  of  Songs;  that  debate  continued  after  the  gathering  at 
Jabneh;  and  that  opinion  about  the  extent  of  the  canon  crystallized  in  the 
tannaitic  period.  Beyond  this,  we  cannot  be  certain. — J.  J.  C. 

360.  A.  Pelletier,  “L’originalite  du  temoignage  de  Flavius  Josephe  sur  Jesus,” 
RecliS ciRel  52  (2,  ’64)  177-203. 

Given  Josephus’  interest  in  Jewish  religious  sects,  his  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  Christianity  and  the  interest  of  his  Greco-Roman  audience  in 
Christianity,  we  may  accept  as  basically  authentic  Josephus’  witness  to  Jesus 
in  the  Antiquities  18,  63-64.  The  phrases  “if  it  is  fitting  to  call  him  man”  and 
“this  was  the  Christ,”  however,  seem  to  be  elements  of  a  marginal  gloss  inserted 
later  into  the  text  and  so  should  be  bracketed.  Origen  cannot  be  the  source  of 
this  gloss  since  he  himself  notes  that  Josephus  did  not  accept  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  and  the  gloss  may  well  stem  from  an  early  fourth-century  polemicist 
stressing  the  divinity  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  While  other  phrases  such  as 
“men  accepting  the  truth”  and  “those  loving”  and  mention  of  the  Resurrection 
appearances  may  seem  suspect,  it  is  possible  that  Josephus  had  access  to  an 
early  Church  confession  and  merely  recorded  some  of  its  phrases.  Lastly,  the 
appellation  Christian  is  certainly  no  argument  against  authenticity  if  we  recall 
Acts  11:26  and  the  ancient  practice  of  naming  disciples  after  their  masters. 
— D.  J.  H. 

Targum,  cf.  §§  9-88;  9-173. 

Rabbinic  parables,  cf.  §  9-118. 

Weltanschauung,  cf.  §  9-246. 

Angels,  cf.  §  9-322. 
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Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

361.  E.  Haenchen,  “Literatur  zum  Codex  Jung,”  TheolRund  30  (1,  ’64)  39-82. 

The  extensive  survey  of  the  work  done  on  the  codex  ends  with  a  general 
appraisal  of  the  impact  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS  and  finds  that  Coptology, 
no  longer  merely  a  branch  of  Egyptology,  has  become  a  science  in  its  own 
right  and  Gnosis  is  now  recognized  as  a  world  religion. 

362.  W.  Krogmann,  “Heliand  und  Thomasevangelium,”  VigChrist  18  (2,  ’64) 
65-73. 

A  refutation  of  the  arguments  proposed  by  G.  Quispel  [cf.  §  8-347]  who 
attacked  the  writer’s  position  on  this  subject. 

363.  J.-E.  Menard,  “La  plane  dans  l’Evangile  de  Verite,”  StudMontReg  7 
(1,  ’64)  3-36. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  NT,  the  Gospel  of  Truth  has  certainly  been 
influenced  by  the  Semitic  world  and  by  its  eschatology.  But  these  eschatological 
concepts  have  been  blurred  because  they  are  combined  with  a  Hellenistic 
metaphysics  and  cosmology.  For  our  author,  plane  and  aletheia  are  only  per¬ 
sonifications  of  an  irreconcilable  dualism  between  the  material  world  of  the 
earthly  body  and  the  spiritual  or  divine  world  of  the  nous.  Only  in  so  far  as 
the  “I”  recognizes  itself  and  returns  to  its  origins,  thus  definitively  separating 
itself  from  this  world  here  below,  can  one  speak  of  eschatology,  of  the  decisive 
and  definitive  moment  of  destiny. 

In  this  dualism  two  diametrically  opposed  systems  of  religious  thought  are 
juxtaposed.  Jewish  apocalyptic  viewed  time  as  a  horizontal  plane,  while  Helle¬ 
nistic  mysticism  thought  of  time  as  a  vertical  plane.  Jewish  apocalyptic  accepted 
history;  Hellenistic  mysticism  sought  to  by-pass  it.  The  desire  of  thus  com¬ 
bining  two  contradictory  systems  of  thought  is  characteristic  of  a  gnosis  that 
is  a  vain  attempt  at  synthesis. — J.  J.  C. 

364.  J.-E.  Menard,  “L’Evangile  selon  Philippe.  Presentation  et  texte,”  Stud 
MontReg  7  (2,  ’64)  193-282. 

The  structure  and  composition  of  the  Gospel  are  examined  with  special 
attention  to  its  speculative  and  sacramental  theology  and  to  its  Sits  im  Leben. 
A  French  translation  of  the  text  follows  this  introduction. — J.  J.  C. 

365.  H.  Ringgren,  “The  Gospel  of  Truth  and  Valentinian  Gnosticism,” 
StudTheol  18  (1,  ’64)  51-65. 

In  order  to  define  exactly  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Gospel  of 
Truth  and  the  Valentinian  school,  the  doctrinal  system  of  both  should  be 
investigated  in  detail.  The  present  article  examines  the  most  important  doctrines 
such  as  God,  the  aeon  speculation,  the  state  of  unsaved  man,  the  Savior  and 
salvation.  The  study  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Gospel  of  Truth  contains 
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j  allusions  to  typically  Valentinian  ideas,  while  most  of  the  motifs  belong  to 
the  stock  of  Gnostic  ideas  common  to  many  or  most  schools  of  Gnosticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  specific  features  which  would  link  the  Gospel 
to  any  other  Gnostic  sect  besides  that  of  Valentinus.  Moreover,  the  language 
of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  is  in  many  respects  remarkably  Christian. — J.  J.  C. 

366.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Three  Notes  on  the  ‘Gospel  of  Philip’/’  NTStud  10 
(4,  ’64)  465-469. 

(1)  In  Saying  47  the  name  Messiah  is  given  two  meanings,  Christ  (the 
Anointed)  and  “the  measured.”  Irenaeus  Adv.  Haer.  4,  2  4  quotes  a  saying 
usually  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Presbyters  which  includes:  mensura  enirn  patris 
filius.  Since  the  root  msh  in  Syriac  and  later  Hebrew  can  mean  both  “anoint” 
and  “measure,”  there  may  have  been  a  double  translation  current  in  Christian 
'  circles  ca.  130  in  some  bilingual  community  in  Syria.  (2)  Saying  51  uses  an 
argument  about  glass  vessels  (made  with  breath  and  therefore  capable  of 
surviving  breakage)  and  earthen  vessels  to  distinguish  between  Gnostics  and 
material  men.  The  argument  may  stem  from  Jewish  circles  where  it  was  used 
about  the  same  time  ( bSan  91;  Gen.R.  14:7)  to  prove  the  general  resurrection. 
(3)  In  Saying  53  Jesus  is  called  “the  Eucharist”  and  in  Syriac  “Pharisatha, 
which  is  ‘the  spread  out’.  For  Jesus  came  crucifying  the  world.”  There  are 
various  parallels  to  this  in  Syriac  liturgies  and  versions  of  the  NT ;  the  Gnostic 
author  knew  the  vocabulary  of  the  Syrian  Church  but  used  the  words  his  own 
way. — G.  W.  M. 


Archaeology 

367.  B.  Bagatti,  “Le  origini  della  ‘tomba  della  Vergine’  a  Getsemani,”  Rivist 
Bib  11  (1,  ’63)  38-52. 

The  early  Fathers — Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Cyril — did  not  mention  the  ancient 
Christian  sanctuaries  of  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth  and  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem 
because  these  shrines  were  under  the  control  of  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  same  reason  seems  to  hold  for  the 
silence  about  the  Virgin’s  Tomb  in  Jerusalem.  That  this  sanctuary  was  venerated 
from  early  times  is  proved  from  the  Transitus  Maria-e,  a  Jewish  Christian 
writing.  But  other  Christians  preserved  silence  about  the  shrine  because  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  separated  Jewish  Christians. — C.  S. 

»  • 

368.  BibTerreSainte  67  (’64)  has  the  following  articles  on  archaeology: 

J.  Becq,  “Bible  et  archeologie,”  2. 

F.  Zayadine,  “La  vie  en  Palestine.  A  travers  les  arts  plastiques  de 
l’epoque  perse  a  la  conquete  arabe  (538  avant  J.-C.  a  638  apres  J.-C.),” 
4-24. 
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369.  V.  Corbo,  “Gli  scavi  dell’Herodium  presso  Betlemme,”  BibOriente  6 
(1,  '64)  38-43. 

The  director  of  the  excavations  at  the  Herodium  describes  the  results  of  the 
campaigns  of  1962  and  of  1963. 

370.  M.  C.  de  Azevedo,  “La  prima  campagna  di  scavi  a  Malta  della  Missione 
Archeologica  Italiana  e  le  memorie  paoline,”  BibOriente  6  (3,  ’64)  135-139. 

The  director  of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission  in  Malta  gives  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  1963  campaign.  At  Tas  Silg  in  a  house  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  there  was  found  an  inscription  in  Neo-Punic 
language  which  confirms  the  statement  (Acts  28:2)  that  the  Maltese  were 
barbaroi,  i.e.,  did  not  speak  Greek  or  Latin.  Excavations  at  Tas  Silg  also  show 
that  the  people  revered  the  serpent  as  sacred  to  Juno.  Therefore,  when  Paul 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  they  concluded  that  the  divine  wrath  was  pursuing  him, 
but  when  he  showed  no  ill  effects,  they  believed  him  to  be  a  god. 

The  so-called  villa  of  Publius  was  extensive  enough  to  justify  the  term 
choria,  “lands”  (Acts  28:7)  and  probably  included  several  buildings  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  76,  or  more  probably  276,  survivors  (Acts  27:37). 
The  shoal  at  the  traditional  site  of  the  shipwreck  would  explain  the  term  “place 
of  two  seas.” — J.  J.  C. 

371.  E.  R.  Goodenough,  “An  Early  Christian  Bread  Stamp,”  HaruTlieolRev 
57  (2,  ’64)  133-137. 

A  stamp,  presumably  for  bread,  which  comes  from  the  sixth  century  or  later, 
has  the  symbol  of  the  seven-branched  lampstand  placed  above  a  cross.  Chris¬ 
tians  carried  over  Jewish  symbols  into  their  new  faith,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  lampstand  was  placed  above  the  cross  because  the  lampstand  was  taken  to 
represent  Christ  as  light. — J.  J.  C. 

372.  K.  M.  Kenyon,  “Excavations  in  Jerusalem  1961-1963,”  BibArcli  27  (2, 
’64)  34-52. 

Of  NT  interest  are  the  remains  of  a  Herodian  building  which  could  possibly 
be  the  amphitheater  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Also,  a  very  limited  excavation 
shows  that  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  may  be  based  on  an 
authentic  tradition  surviving  to  the  time  of  Queen  Helena,  though  it  does  not 
prove  the  site  authentic. — J.  J.  C. 

373.  H.  Vetters,  “Where  St.  Paul  ‘Fought  with  Beasts’:  Continuing  Excava¬ 
tions  at  Ephesus  and  Roman  Apartment-Houses  Uncovered.  Part  I.,”  Ill 
LondNews  244  (May  16,  ’64)  766-768. 

In  the  fourth  period  of  excavations  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
F.  Eichler,  two  apartment  houses  were  uncovered  which  are  still  preserved 
to  a  considerable  height.  The  core  of  these  two  houses  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  but  many  successive  rebuildings  have  considerably  changed 
the  original  appearance. — J.  J.  C. 
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374.  H.  Vetters,  “Frescoes  and  Statuary,  Buildings  Public  and  Private, 
Recently  Discovered  in  Ancient  Ephesus.  Part  II.,”  IllLondNews  244 
(May  23,  ’64  )  822-825. 

Remains  of  a  colossal  cult  statue  including  the  head  were  discovered  which 
the  director  identified  as  that  of  Domitian.  “Domitian,  who  ruled  from  81-96 
A.D.,  suffered  a  damnatio  memoriae,  which  means  that  all  statues  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Emperor  were  destroyed.”  Moreover,  a  Byzantine  house  contained 
a  fresco  painting  of  “a  man  in  a  white  tunic  (Fig.  4)  with  purple-edged  sleeves 
who  has  a  mappula  over  his  shoulder  and  glass  cup  showing  that  he  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  diacomis  or  subdiaconus,  with  the  wine  of  the  Eucharist.” — J.  J.  C. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

375.  H.  Bravn,  “Qumran  und  das  Neue  Testament.  Ein  Bericht  fiber  10  Jahre 
Forschung  (1950-1959),”  TheolRund  30  (1,  ’64)  1-38.  [Cf.  §  8-1178.] 

Arranged  according  to  the  NT  chapters  and  verses,  the  survey  evaluates  the 
extensive  material  published  on  the  relation  between  Qumran  and  Hebrews. 
In  general,  there  is  apparently  little  connection  between  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  the  Epistle,  and  the  recipients  of  the  letter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  Essenes. — J.  J.  C. 

376.  W.  H.  Brownlee,  “Some  New  Facts  Concerning  the  Discovery  of  the 
Scrolls  of  IQ,”  RevQum  4  (3,  ’63)  417-420. 

Information  received  in  Jordan  during  the  spring  of  1962  clarifies  the 
identity  of  Muhammed  Edh-Dheeb  and  some  aspects  of  the  Cave  1  discovery. 
Edh-Dheeb,  also  named  Muhammad  Ahmed  El-Hammad  {—  Ahmed  Mu¬ 
hammad),  was  born  about  1929  and  probably  attended  the  Lutheran  School  of 
!  Bethlehem  for  a  time.  He  could  have  entered  Cave  1  unassisted.  A  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  identity  of  the  Bethlehem  antiquities  dealer  who  received  Edh- 
Dheeb’s  scrolls  “after  two  years”  suggests  “that  the  alleged  two-year  period 
during  which  Edh-Dheeb  kept  the  scrolls  in  his  house  had  its  terminus  ad  quern 

1 

!  in  the  spring  of  1947,  not  Nov.  1947”  and  the  actual  discovery  should  “probably 
'  be  dated  earlier  than  1947.” — H.  E.  E. 

;  377.  G.  W.  Buchanan,  “The  Role  of  Purity  in  the  Structure  of  the  Essene 
Sect,”  RevQum  4  (3,  ’63)  397-406. 

Three  Essene  practices  (described  by  Philo,  Josephus,  Hippolytus  and  Pliny) 
are  based  upon  the  purity  rules  of  the  OT.  (1)  Communistic  economy.  The 
I  sectaries’  common  fund  not  only  provided  a  “social  security”  program  but 
permitted  strict  supervision  of  dietary  and  clothing  regulations.  Hospitality 
practiced  among  themselves  guaranteed  both  a  source  of  provisions  and  an 
asylum  from  uncleanness  in  every  city  visited  by  an  Essene.  (2)  Monasticism. 
The  celibate  order  was  primarily  concerned  for  the  congregation’s  holiness 
which  was  considered  necessary  for  the  Lord  to  be  present  (cf.  the  biblical 
holy  war  and  other  later  traditions).  Full  membership  in  the  congregation 
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required  one  to  be  proven  “worthy”  (axios,  cf.  ksr  and  n’mn)  of  fulfilling  all 
the  dietary,  purity,  tithing  and  heave-offering  regulations.  Women  were  avoided 
not  so  much  because  of  their  wiles  (Philo)  as  because  they  could  not  be  trusted 
with  matters  concerning  defilement,  since  they  were  “unclean  at  least  one 
fourth  of  the  time.”  Essenes,  however,  were  not  misogynists  since  some  were 
married,  raised  children  and  allowed  these  children  to  marry. 

(3)  Slavery.  The  non-acquisition  of  slaves  developed  from  the  concern  that 
a  non-Essene  would  defile  the  congregation  and  not,  as  Philo  suggests,  from 
a  conviction  that  all  men  are  equal.  Further,  Josephus  mentions  the  practical 
reason  that  slaves  would  give  occasion  for  the  formation  of  factions.  “The 
communistic  economy  solved  the  problem  of  providing  for  those  deprived  of 
children,  and  an  organized  sharing  of  each  other’s  work  met  the  needs  of  those 
deprived  of  slaves.” — H.  E.  E. 

378.  P.  Colella,  “II  volume  II  dei  manoscritti  del  Mar  Morto,”  RivistBib  11 
(2,  ’63)  206-209. 

An  extended  summary  is  given  of  the  work  of  P.  Benoit,  J.  T.  Milik,  R.  de 
Vaux,  Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert ,  II  (1961).  Of  the  items  mentioned 
the  following  are  of  greater  interest  for  the  NT.  The  dates  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  range  from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  second  century  A.D. 
A  group  of  letters  is  written  in  Mishnaic  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  people 
of  Palestine  in  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  The  Greek  texts  are 
important  for  the  study  of  the  Koine. — C.  S. 

379.  A.  Finkel,  “The  Pesher  of  Dreams  and  Scriptures,”  RevQum  4  (3,  ’63) 
357-370. 

Three  distinct  lines  of  interpretation  characterize  the  peser  of  dreams  and 
Scriptures  in  Qumran  and  rabbinic  sources.  (1)  The  central  feature  is  the 
understanding  of  a  dream  or  prophetic  text  in  relation  to  the  context  of  a 
present  or  future  situation  or  a  given  case.  “The  general  outline  of  a  dream 
may  correspond  to  a  certain  situation  or  event.”  Likewise,  a  prophetic  text 
with  distinct  literary  units  (determined  exegetically  by  means  of  style  and 
clue  words)  is  “subject  to  atomized  interpretation”  by  which  the  prophetic 
words  (and  thus  the  individual  units)  reflect  specific  situations  of  the  present 
or  end  time:  e.g.,  the  six-part  division  and  atomistic  commentary  of  Habakkuk 
1 — 2  (1:2-5,  6-11,  12-13,  14-17;  2:1-4,  5-20)  in  both  Qumran  and  rabbinic 
exegesis. 

(2)  As  identifications  of  the  dream’s  subjects  are  “based  on  old  traditional 
symbolic  representations  which  are  reflected  in  the  Scriptures,”  so  do  key  words 
of  a  prophetic  text  “answer  to  traditional  identifications”  detected  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  allegorical  interpretation  of  significant  words  is  introduced 
in  a  peser  by  the  formula  peser  haddabar  which  is  similar  to  certain  old  tan- 
naitic  allegorical  homilies  or  interpretations  introduced  by  the  formula  patar 
qera.  (3)  The  Qumran  and  rabbinic  exegetes  also  employ  variant  readings, 
dual  meanings  of  words  and  word  splitting  to  help  determine  the  hidden  mean- 
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ing  of  dreams  or  Scriptures.  Thus,  with  these  principles  the  poser  seeks  to  un¬ 
cover  the  secret  intention  of  a  text  “as  if  the  Prophetic  words  were  a  mysterious 
inscription  or  a  dream.” — H.  E.  E. 

380.  J.  Helewa,  “Une  nouvelle  ouvrage  sur  Qumran,”  Ephemerides  Carmoliticae 
15  (1,  ’64)  224-233. 

S.  Siedl’s  study  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  Qumran.  Eine  Monchsgemeinde 
im  Alton  Bund.  Studio  iibor  Serok  ha-Yahad  (1963),  excellently  portrays 
Qumran’s  religious  life,  its  laws,  organization,  spirituality,  functions,  rites  and 
customs.  But  the  Manual  also  provides  the  key  which  opens  the  deeper  mystery 
of  Qumran — the  concept  of  the  covenant,  a  concept  that  S  has  not  sufficiently 
probed  in  order  to  explain  the  spirit  of  this  community. — J.  J.  C. 

381.  C.  Roth,  “New  Light  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  Commentary  37  (6,  ’64) 

27-32. 

Internal  evidence  and  the  carbon- 14  test  indicate  that  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Now  a  study  of  Josephus  shows 
that  the  only  group  which  would  fit  the  picture  which  emerges  from  these 
documents  is  that  of  the  Zealots  and  their  activity  from  66-73  C.E.  Y.  Yadin’s 
recent  excavations  at  Masadah  confirm  this  thesis.  There  he  discovered  a 
“liturgical  document  containing  hymns  to  be  sung  week  by  week  to  correspond 
with  the  Sabbath  sacrifice — of  which  other  substantial  fragments  had  been  found 
some  time  before  in  the  Qumran  caves.  Moreover,  this  curious  liturgy  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar,  as  it  were  ‘heretical,’  calendar  of  the 
Qumran  sect  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  among  scholars 
during  the  past  few  years.”  Yadin,  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  Qumran  Essene 
theory,  suggests  that  the  document  was  probably  brought  to  Masadah  by  an 
Essene  fugitive.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  suggestion,  and  a 
pacifist  Essene  would  hardly  be  welcomed  by  the  fighters  of  Masadah. — J.  J.  C. 

382.  J.  Salvador,  “O  mais  curioso  dos  mares,”  RevCultBib  7  (24,  ’63)  29-46. 

A  brief  geographical  study  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  immediate  environs. 

383.  G.  Segalla,  “La  volunta  di  Dio  in  Qumran,”  RivistBib  11  (4,  ’63) 

379-395. 

The  term  for  the  will  of  God,  as  distinct  from  that  of  man  hfs,  in  the  Qumran 
documents  with  the  exception  of  the  Damascus  Document,  is  rswn.  It  indicates 
the  good  will  of  God  toward  men  and  the  action  emanating  from  the  volitive 
faculty  rather  than  the  faculty  itself.  It  is  both  an  active  agent  and  a  norm 
for  life,  the  source  of  all  existence,  goodness,  knowledge  and  order  of  the  whole 
universe.  Life  of  man — including  knowledge,  will,  moral  perfection — depends 
upon  it.  One  should  speak  of  election  and  not  of  predestination  which  is  a 
Western  concept.  The  good  will  of  God  is  the  ultimate  source  of  this  election. 
Thus  there  is  more  than  a  simple  literary  resemblance  between  this  concept 
of  God’s  good  will  and  the  angels’  hymn  at  the  Nativity.  A  new  reality  has 
been  added,  Christ  Jesus. 
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The  elect  are  called  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  world.  Men  are  classified  into 
two  main  categories — the  elect  and  the  reprobate.  The  former  conform  them¬ 
selves  to  the  will  of  God,  the  latter  reject  it  and  are  cast  away  because  of 
their  crimes.  There  is  no  theoretical  speculation  here  but  simply  a  view  of  life. 
The  Qumran  sectaries  attached  great  importance  to  doing  the  will  of  God, 
and  in  this  respect  they  stand  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  expression  “will 
of  God”  is  used  sparingly  in  the  OT,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  Law.  The 
Qumran  group  use  the  phrase  to  denote  a  more  intimate  personal  relationship 
to  God.  The  NT  goes  further:  the  term  “God”  is  replaced  by  the  term  “Father” 
to  indicate  a  still  more  familiar  relationship  between  God  and  His  elect. — C.  S. 

384.  K.  Smyth,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  WiseRev  237  (498,  ’63-’64)  335-360. 

The  discovery  of  the  MSS  is  related,  and  a  description  of  their  contents  is 
given  with  special  attention  paid  to  the  hymns.  The  message  of  the  OT  prophets 
is  purified  and  concentrated  in  these  hymns  whose  only  real  parallel  is  the  rich 
theology  of  grace  and  faith  found  in  Paul  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

385.  J.  E.  Steinmueller,  “Qumran:  Its  Geography  and  History,”  BibToday  1 
(12,  ’64)  775-779. 

While  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  add  immeasurably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  NT 
background,  they  do  not  destroy  the  unique  character  of  Jesus  and  His  teaching. 

386.  E.  A.  Wcela,  “The  Messiah(s)  of  Qumran,”  CathBib Quart  26  (3,  ’64) 
340-349. 

Some  Qumran  texts  contain  definite  references  to  a  lay  Messiah.  There  seems 
to  be  at  least  one  mention  of  two  Messiahs  (IQS  9:11),  but  nothing  is  specified 
as  to  the  character  or  function  of  these  two  Messiahs.  A  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  assign  a  priestly  companion  to  the  lay  Messiah,  and  many  authors 
see  in  these  texts  a  consistent  series  of  references  to  two  Messiahs,  one 
priestly  and  the  other  lay.  However,  none  of  the  texts  taken  individually 
or  even  cumulatively  establishes  beyond  doubt  the  Messianic  status  of  the  priest. 
It  is  still  impossible  to  determine  conclusively  whether  the  “Messiah  of  Aaron 
and  Israel”  (the  term  appears  four  times  in  CDC)  is  one  person  or  two. 
Probably  the  reference  is  to  a  single  individual.  “Aaron  and  Israel”  is  a 
designation  for  the  community  which  includes  priests  and  laymen.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  Messianic  status  of  the  priest  in  most  of  the  documents  may  be  the 
result  of  a  theological  development  in  the  sect.  Perhaps  the  Qumran  group  as 
a  priestly  one  early  posited  a  priestly  Messiah  besides  the  orthodox  royal  Davidic 
Messiah.  In  time  there  could  have  been  a  return  to  belief  in  one  Messiah. 
Lastly,  those  authors  who  defend  two  Messiahs  claim  to  find  support  for  their 
thesis  in  the  priestly  character  of  the  sect,  in  extrabiblical  Jewish  sectarian 
literature  and  in  the  historical  situation  of  the  time. — J.  J.  C. 

Qumran,  cf.  §§  9-233;  9-240;  9-262. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  A  Translation  and  Adaptation  of  A.  van 
den  Borns  Bijbels  Woordenboek,  Second  Revised  Edition,  1954-1957 ,  trans. 
L.  F.  Hartman,  C.SS.R.  (New  York — London:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1963), 
xv  pp.,  2634  cols.,  map.  [See  also  §  8- 1 192r.] 

387r.  B.  McGrath,  CathBibQuart  26  (2,  ’64)  257-260. 

As  the  introduction  states,  the  volume  has  been  adapted  for  English  readers, 
and  the  editor’s  generous  share  of  the  labor  is  manifest  from  the  initials  “L.H.” 
which  identify  him  as  the  author  of  300  articles  and  the  translator  of  1,500. 
The  work  is  a  most  useful  tool  for  serious  study  of  the  Bible  at  any  level.  The 
format  and  the  type  face  could  have  been  improved.  There  is  a  regrettable 
frequency  of  typographical  errors  in  the  17  unsigned  articles.  More  attention 
could  have  been  paid  to  the  theological  significance  of  the  Gospel  miracles, 
and  articles  on  salvation-history  and  on  midrash  in  the  Bible  could  have  been 
included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  translated  by 
B.  Vawter,  is  probably  as  good  a  brief  survey  as  any  in  print.  The  serious 
student  will  be  gratified  with  the  real  abundance  of  material  in  this  truly  first- 
rate  book  of  reference. — J.  J.  C. 


R.  M.  Grant,  A  Historical  Introduction  to  tho  Nciv  Testament  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963),  447  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-762r — 763r.] 

388r.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Lance-Breaker,”  ChristCent  81  (May  20,  ’64)  673-675. 

The  author  breaks  many  a  lance  against  the  strongholds  of  Religionsgeschichte, 
form-criticism,  rationalism  and  liberal  Protestantism,  and  the  net  result  is  that 
the  reader’s  confidence  in  the  heuristic  value  of  many  a  hypothesis  is  ruthlessly 
shattered.  At  times,  however,  G’s  position  is  not  clear,  as  when  he  says  that 
the  Gospels  are  largely  reliable  witnesses  to  the  life,  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Also,  his  attitude  on  the  two-document  theory  lacks  precision.  At  times 
his  critical  principles  appear  puzzling:  he  accepts  Ephesians  as  authentic  and 
rejects  the  Pastorals.  Citing  2  Cor  6:5,  G  states  that  Paul  regards  his  work 
with  no  enthusiasm  whatever.  Yet  in  the  context  (7:4-7)  there  is  a  note  of 
joy  in  suffering.  Despite  occasional  flaws,  the  volume  is  one  of  the  finest  popular 
introductions  to  the  NT.  It  combines  a  keen  historical  and  literary  sensitivity, 
extraordinary  objectivity  and  a  theological  consciousness  that  attempts  to  be 
sympathetic  with  the  vibrant  life  and  thought  of  the  apostolic  and  subapostolic 
Church. — J.  J.  C. 

389r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  TheolToday  21  (2,  ’64)  234-236. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  introductory  questions,  G  includes  a  study  of 
“New  Testament  History  and  Theology,”  which  seems  to  embrace  more  material 
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than  can  be  properly  handled  in  such  short  space.  The  volume  is  very  useful 
and  clearly  formulated,  but  at  times  the  reader  would  appreciate  more  in¬ 
formation — exact  references  and  a  bibliography.  The  first  part,  dealing  with 
the  canon  and  text  and  the  critical  methods  used  to  understand  the  NT,  is  good 
but  so  brief  that  a  beginner  will  scarcely  get  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
matter.  The  second  part  concerned  with  the  historical  problems  of  the  individual 
NT  books  presents  the  problems  clearly,  and  the  solutions  are  in  general  con¬ 
vincing.  The  third  part  is  curiously  unequal,  and  here  the  chapters  on  Paul, 
the  early  Church  and  John  are  not  satisfactory.  In  fine,  this  volume  “will  ful¬ 
fill  its  aim  in  introducing  the  uninformed  reader  to  the  historical  problems  of 
the  New  Testament  only  in  its  chapters  dealing  with  the  individual  books  and 
with  the  history  and  teaching  of  Jesus.” — J.  J.  C. 


S.  Neill,  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  1861-1961.  The  Firth 
Lectures,  1962  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  vii  and 
360  pp. 

390r.  Anon.,  ExpTimes  75  (11,  ’64)  321-322. 

In  this  “really  first-class  book”  we  see  the  unfolding  panorama  of  a  century 
of  NT  scholarship,  thesis  precipitating  antithesis  and  sometimes  culminating  in 
a  kind  of  synthesis.  The  author  presents  with  notable  fairness  each  writer’s 
viewpoint,  but  does  not  shrink  from  shrewd  and  pointed  criticism  where  he  is 
convinced  there  is  error.  Thus  he  protests  against  the  opinion  that  justification 
by  faith  is  the  central  NT  doctrine  because  Paul  deals  with  it  only  in  parts  of  * 
two  Epistles  and  does  not  even  mention  it  in  the  others.  Also  N  disagrees  with 
those  who  find  the  meaning  of  faith  in  Paul  alone.  Paul,  James  and  Hebrews 
taken  together,  he  claims,  give  us  the  complete  concept  of  faith.  The  bishop 
holds  firmly  to  the  essential  history  of  the  Gospels,  strongly  challenges  the 
more  extreme  claims  of  some  form-critics,  and  sharply  criticizes  certain  unproved 
assumptions  of  some  biblical  theologians.  The  Conclusion  lists  twelve  permanent 
gains  from  these  hundred  years  and  twelve  questions  still  clamoring  for  an 
answer. — J.  J.  C. 


Nelson's  Bible  Commentary  Based  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  F.  C. 
Grant  (New  York — Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962). 

6.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Matthew — Acts,  518  pp. 

7.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Romans — Revelation,  425  pp.  [See  also 
§  8-770r.] 

391r.  J.  Bligh,  HeythJourn  5  (2,  ’64)  209-211. 

Because  too  much  has  been  attempted,  the  work  attains  only  moderate  success. 
The  introductions  would  have  been  more  useful  if  they  had  been  devoted  solely 
to  the  structure,  purpose  and  theology  of  each  book;  and  if  the  notes  had  been 
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greatly  reduced,  the  structure  of  the  text  would  stand  out  more  clearly.  Matthew 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  Pentateuch,  but  it  is  high  time  that  this  view  was 
abandoned.  The  key  to  the  structure  of  Matthew  is  indicated  by  J.  C.  Fenton, 
“Inclusio  and  Chiasmus  in  Matthew,”  Studia  Evangelica,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  Vol.  73,  pp.  173-179. 

The  notes  on  the  Gospels  are  very  good  but  could  profitably  have  been  worked 
into  a  continuous  and  more  readable  narrative,  as  is  done  by  the  Regensburger 
Ncues  Testament.  Grant  is  not  strong  on  the  interpretation  of  the  parables, 
nor  is  he  a  recommended  guide  for  Paul.  The  introduction  to  Galatians,  e.g., 
gives  more  space  than  it  deserves  to  the  controversy  about  North  and  South 
Galatian  addressees  of  the  letter.  The  discussion  of  Rom  5:12  concludes  with 
the  astounding  sentence:  “He  (Paul)  meant  only  to  say  that  death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  not  sin.”  There  is  an  almost  Arian  interpretation  of  the 
Christological  hymn  of  Philippians. — J.  J.  C. 


N.  Turner,  Moulton’s  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Vol.  Ill,  Syntax 
(Edinburgh — London:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1963),  xxii  and  417  pp.  [See  also 
§  8-1196r.] 

392r.  B.  M.  Metzger,  TheolToday  21  (2,  ’64)  231-233. 

A  competent  work,  compactly  written,  this  volume  contains  a  wide  variety 
of  syntactical  information.  Some  errors  and  infelicities  probably  resulted  from 
the  author’s  attempting  too  much  in  a  brief  time.  Frequently  there  is  a  dis¬ 
concerting  inconsistency  in  bibliographical  details.  The  preliminary  “Chrono¬ 
logical  Bibliography”  of  general  works  on  syntax  is  curious  both  for  some 
items  which  it  contains  and  for  what  it  does  not  contain.  The  index  of  Scripture 
passages  is  regrettably  incomplete.  And  T’s  sweeping  pronouncements  can  at 
times  be  irritating.  In  brief,  though  this  third  volume  of  Moulton  “is  regrettably 
less  than  first-rate  in  certain  aspects,  it  is  probably  better  to  have  the  series 
completed  on  that  level  than  to  remain  incomplete  any  longer.” — J.  J.  C. 

393r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  118-121. 

The  author  has  achieved  prodigies  of  labor  in  a  short  time.  The  frequent 
statistical  tables  must  conceal  almost  unimaginable  toil.  There  is  a  brief  but 
important  introductory  review  of  the  character  of  biblical  Greek,  a  healthy 
suspicion  of  standard  conclusions,  and  a  welcome  application  of  established  usage 
to  determine  questions  of  text  (e.g.,  p.  346).  The  total  result  of  the  study  is  to 
throw  into  relief  the  distinctive  character  of  biblical  Greek,  a  useful  counter¬ 
balance  to  Moulton’s  own  tendency  to  minimize  it. 

On  the  debit  side  are  signs  of  haste  in  the  many  misprints,  the  gaps  in  the 
index  and  in  the  incomplete  cross-referencing  of  the  bibliography.  Certain 
cruces  have  been  omitted,  e.g.,  plen  (Mt  26:64);  entos  (Lk  17:21).  Finally, 
some  conclusions  seem  highly  improbable  such  as  the  translations  “to  judge 
what  a  man  is”  (Jn  5:27) ;  “let  her  be  called”  (Rom  7:3) ;  “the  darkness  which 
hides”  (1  Cor  4:5).— J.  J.  C. 
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G.  Lundstrom,  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  A  History  of 
Interpretation  from  the  Last  Decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Present 
Day,  trans.  J.  Bulman  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1963),  xiv  and 
300  pp. 

394r.  T.  A.  Burkill,  JournBibLit  83  (2,  ’64)  187-188. 

On  the  whole  the  expositions  are  lucid  and  well  documented,  but  one  would 
expect  greater  objectivity  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  personal  preferences  of 
L  may  be  to  some  extent  discerned  in  the  space  he  allots  to  the  various  scholars 
in  question.  His  treatment  of  the  selected  materials  throws  the  actualities  of 
the  developing  situation  out  of  focus  through  his  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  J.  Weiss  and  A.  Schweitzer  and  to  minimize  that  of  Wrede  and 
Wellhausen.  Also,  he  posits  his  own  preconceptions  as  though  they  were  self- 
evident  truths,  and  at  times  he  begs  the  question.  Nevertheless,  despite  its 
shortcomings,  students  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  work. — J.  J.  C. 


E.  Ruckstuhl,  Die  Chronologic  des  Letzten  Maliles  und  des  Leidens  Jesu , 
Biblische  Beitrage,  N.F.  4  (Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1963),  124  pp. 

395r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  86  (2,  ’64)  212-214. 

In  espousing  the  longer  (Jaubert)  Passion  chronology,  R  relies  heavily  upon, 
the  Essene  calendar.  He  believes  that  the  disciples  could  have  sacrificed  a  lamb 
on  Tuesday  with  the  Essenes.  For  R  interprets  Josephus  Ant.  18,  1,  5  to  mean 
that  the  Essenes  had  a  special  place  in  the  Temple  with  their  own  altar  of 
sacrifice.  However,  the  text  of  Josephus  does  not  support  this  interpretation, 
and  the  idea  of  the  Essenes  having  their  own  place  of  sacrifice  within  the 
Temple  is  preposterous.  Alternative  hypotheses  are  proposed  by  R:  possibly 
the  lamb  could  have  been  sacrificed  at  home;  there  might  have  been  a  Passover 
rite  without  a  lamb.  The  only  solution  is  to  explain  Jesus’  actions  without 
recourse  to  the  Essene  calendar. — J.  J.  C. 


R.  Schnackenburg,  God's  Rule  and  Kingdom,  trans.  J.  Murray  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1963),  365  pp. 

396r.  R.  E.  Brown,  TheolStud  25  (2,  ’64)  257-260. 

On  the  whole,  we  agree  with  S’s  thesis  that  in  Jesus’  preaching  the  Church 
is  not  identified  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  is  it  a  present  stage  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  However,  the  Evangelists  probably  identify  the  Church  with  the  kingdom 
more  than  S  would  admit.  Moreover,  any  stages  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
or  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  summarily  rejected  by  S.  Yet  it  appears  that  Jesus’ 
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prediction  of  a  coming  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  the  present 
generation  passes  away,  demands  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  be  considered  as  a 
stage  of  this  coming.  Finally,  the  treatment  of  the  parables  needs  modification. 
A  different  treatment  has  been  given  by  the  writer  in  NovTest  5(1,  ’62)  36-45 
[cf.  §  7-91].— J.  J.  C. 


I\  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp.  [See  also 

§  8-1201r.] 

397r.  F.  C.  Grant,  “On  the  Trial  of  Jesus:  A  Review  Article,”  JournRel  44 
(3/64)  230-237. 

The  book  is  summarized  in  detail,  and  agreements  and  disagreements  with 
several  points  are  noted.  The  thesis  that  the  Sanhedrin  could  inflict  capital 
punishment  is  questionable.  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  Roman  Society  and  Roman 
Law  in  the  New  Testament  (1963),  has  shown  that  the  Romans  jealously 
guarded  this  right,  largely  because  they  needed  to  prevent  anti-Roman  groups 
from  eliminating  by  judicial  action  the  leaders  of  pro-Roman  factions.  The 
cases  cited  to  show  that  the  Sanhedrin  could  inflict  the  death  penalty  are  not 
convincing.  W  correctly  sees  in  the  words  on  the  cross  “king  of  the  Jews”  a 
false  charge  of  Jesus’  enemies  and  not  a  Messianic  title.  Lastly,  W  rightly 
emphasizes  Jesus’  basic  loyalty  to  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  especially  of  the  Pharisees. — J.  J.  C. 

Mark 

S.  E.  Johnson,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  Harper’s  New  Testament 
Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  viii  and  279  pp. 

398r.  R.  A.  S.  Barbour,  ScotJ ournTheol  17  (1,  ’64)  100-102. 

Particularly  useful  is  J’s  presentation  of  the  way  Mark  planned  his  Gospel. 
Occasionally,  as  on  the  purpose  of  parables  (Mk  4:10-12)  and  the  ransom  saying 
(Mk  10:45),  the  comment  is  suprisingly  thin.  The  author  is  much  more  skep¬ 
tical  than  Cranfield  about  the  history  of  many  of  the  sayings  and  events 
recorded  in  the  Gospel.  He  grants  some  truth  to  Wrede’s  Messianic-secret  theory 
but  rejects  its  crucial  point,  maintaining  that  even  before  the  Resurrection  the 
disciples  must  have  considered  Jesus  the  Messiah.  On  the  Messiah-Son  of  David 
controversy  (Mk  12:35-37),  J  is  unnecessarily  skeptical,  but  he  is  surely 
correct  in  holding  that  for  Mark,  Jesus’  nature  as  humble,  then  exalted  Son  of 
Man  is  much  more  important  than  Jesus’  Messiahship.  Finally,  J’s  implication 
that  Mark  was  the  first  to  integrate  the  idea  of  suffering  with  the  idea  of 
exaltation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  Man,  is  very  questionable. — J.  J.  C. 
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T.  A.  Burkill,  Mysterious  Revelation.  An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  (Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1963),  xii 
and  337  pp. 

399r.  F.  W.  Beare,  CanJournTheol  10  (1,  ’64)  65-67. 

Equally  at  home  in  philosophy  and  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  B  has 
produced  a  work  that  as  a  whole  moves  on  the  high  level  of  scientific  discussion 
and  debate.  He  has  a  gift  of  clear  and  lucid  exposition,  and  in  the  handling 
of  the  most  complex  questions  he  exhibits  a  complete  familiarity  with  all  the 
lines  of  contemporary  investigation.  Readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  Mark’s 
philosophy  which  turns  out  to  be  a  religious  philosophy  or  theology.  And  B 
proves  that  we  must  now  realize  that  Mark,  like  John,  is  more  of  a  theologian 
than  a  biographer. 

In  the  series  of  excellent  essays  which  makes  up  the  volume,  the  chapter 
on  “Miracles  and  Miracle  Stories”  is  a  little  masterpiece.  In  short,  this  book 
“is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  earliest  Gospel  to 
appear  in  any  language  in  the  years  since  the  War.  Students  who  have  made 
use  of  Dr.  Vincent  Taylor’s  massive  commentary  on  this  Gospel  will  do  well 
to  pay  heed  to  Burkill’s  temperate  yet  penetrating  criticisms  (pp.  210-17).” 

-J.  J-  c. 

400r.  P.  Winter,  Gnomon  36  (2,  ’64)  210-212. 

Two  scholars,  M.  Dibelius  and  W.  Wrede,  have  exercised  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  on  B’s  approach.  With  Wrede,  B  maintains  that  Mark’s  thesis  is  the 
gradual  revelation  of  Jesus’  Messiahship  and  that  Jesus  Himself  did  not  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah.  However,  B  thinks  that  Wrede  has  not  paid  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  diversity  of  the  strata  and  of  the  tendencies  in  the  early  Christian 
tradition. 

The  volume  develops  its  theme  logically,  proposing  few  new  opinions  but 
carefully  sifting  the  various  current  solutions  of  a  problem.  The  study  should 
help  to  remove  the  confusion  arising  from  attempts  to  discover  in  the  Gospels 
the  intention  of  Jesus  and  the  intentions  or  the  psychology  of  His  opponents. 
These  documents,  B  reminds  us,  primarily  bear  witness,  not  to  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  Evangelists  and  to  the  concern  of  the  primitive 
Church. — J.  J.  C. 


John 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New  York — London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1963),  xii  and  453  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-1203r — 
1204r.] 

401r.  F.  W.  Beare,  NTStud  10  (4,  ’64)  517-522. 

The  book  shows  that  John  made  use  of  a  tradition  independent  of  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  especially  in  the  Passion  which  his  tradition  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
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righteous  sufferer  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  However,  when 
all  the  evidence  is  sifted,  not  much  is  added  to  the  meager  store  of  facts  supplied 
by  the  Synoptics.  “I  wonder  if  the  total  effect  of  this  investigation  may  not  be 
misleading,  in  that  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  unreality  of  the  general 
picture  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel.  These  fragments  of  ‘historical’  tradition  are 
embedded  in  a  complex  theological  structure  from  which  they  can  be  recovered 
in  any  degree  only  by  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  critical  virtuosity  on  the 
part  of  the  searcher.”  Readers  of  the  volume  should  be  cautioned  against  an 
overenthusiastic  reversion  to  the  historical  approach  to  this  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

402r.  R.  H.  Fuller,  JournBibRel  32  (3,  ’64)  270-271. 

The  reviewer  agrees  that  John  has  a  tradition  independent  of  the  Synoptics. 
However,  Dodd’s  theories  on  realized  eschatology,  on  Jesus’  Messianic  con¬ 
sciousness,  on  the  primitive  kerygma  as  the  backbone  of  Mark  have  colored 
some  of  his  judgments.  Traces  of  a  pre-Johannine  itinerary  are  discovered  and 
used  to  supplement  the  Synoptic  outline  and  ministry.  But  younger  scholars 
will  not  place  such  great  confidence  in  the  itineraries  of  Mark  or  of  John.  More 
serious  is  the  judgment  on  the  tradition-history  of  the  prediction  of  Jesus’  going 
away  and  seeing  His  disciples  again.  These  Dodd  holds  to  be  a  more  primitive 
and  substantially  authentic  version  of  Jesus’  future  predictions,  whereas  the 
two  Synoptic  types  of  prediction — those  which  speak  of  death  and  Resurrection 
and  those  which  speak  of  the  parousia — he  holds  to  be  later  reinterpretations. 
Regrettably  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  S.  Schulz’s  study  of  the  Son- 
of-Man  sayings  which  gives  “a  very  different  view  of  the  Tradition-history 
behind  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz.,  from  an  original  Palestinian  apocalyptic  to  a 
‘Jewish-heterodox’  N euinterpretation.”  Perhaps  the  history  behind  the  Johan- 
nine  tradition  may  be  more  complex  than  Dodd  allows. — J.  J.  C. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

E.  Lovestam,  Son  and  Saviour.  A  Study  of  Acts  13,  32-37 .  With  an  Appendix: 
' Son  of  God’  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  trans.  M.  J.  Petry,  Coniectanea  Neotesta- 
mentica  XVIII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup;  Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard, 
1961),  134  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-407r — 408r.] 

403r.  J.  Gnilka,  TheolRev  60  (1,  ’64)  21-23. 

The  concepts  of  savior  and  salvation  which  are  connected  with  the  Son  of 
David  are  correctly  derived  from  the  Jewish  OT  background  and  not  from 
Hellenism.  Perhaps  the  excursus  on  the  “Son  of  God”  in  the  Synoptics  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  book.  Here  L  rightly  maintains  that  in  Judaism  the 
term  was  not  a  usual  title  for  the  Messiah,  despite  4Q  Florilegium  and  the  much 
disputed  lQSa  2:11  f.  Also,  the  interpretation  given  of  the  heavenly  voice  at 
the  Baptism  (Mk  1:11  f.  parr.)  is  correct:  two  texts  have  been  combined, 
Ps  2:7  and  Isa  42:1,  and  the  allusion  is  not  solely  to  Isa  42:1,  the  Servant  of 
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Yahweh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  strained  when  an  allusion  to  Ps  2:7 
is  found  in  the  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Lk  20:14  parr.)  because 
the  son  is  mentioned  as  the  heir.  The  summary  of  this  excursus  is  interesting. 
The  Synoptics  emphasize  Jesus’  royalty  but  repeatedly  connect  the  path  of  afflic¬ 
tion  with  their  designation  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

I.  Hermann,  Kyrios  und  Pneuma.  Studien  zur  Christologie  der  paulinischen 
Hauptbriefe,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  II  (Munich:  Kosel- 
Verlag,  1961),  155  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-781r — 782r.] 

404r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  86  (1,  ’64)  103-105. 

The  author  makes  use  of  concepts  that  are  not  very  clear  in  a  matter  which 
demands  great  precision.  Although  the  ideas  of  later  theology  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  norm  for  exegesis,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  neglecting  the  worthwhile 
concepts  and  appropriate  terms  of  Trinitarian  theology.  He  seems  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  task  and  method  of  exegesis.  He  claims  that  2  Cor  3:17  is  the  norm 
for  interpreting  all  other  texts  about  the  Spirit.  However,  a  single  text  can 
only  determine  the  meaning  of  others  when  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  clear 
expression,  something  not  verified  in  the  Corinthian  text. 

As  explained  in  the  reviewer’s  article,  “Zum  Pneumabegriff  des  heiligen 
Paulus,”  ZeitKathTheol  53  (3,  ’29)  345-408  (to  which  Hermann  does  not  do 
justice),  the  problem  is  to  explain  why  God,  Christ  and  Spirit  occur  together 
so  frequently  in  Paul.  A  study  of  the  passages  shows  that  all  three  are  alike  * 
in  the  Apostle’s  thought,  and  the  first  two  are  clearly  independent  persons.  For 
that  reason,  the  Spirit  in  Paul  is  a  person. — J.  J.  C. 

405r.  J.  Levie,  NouvRevTheol  86  (5,  ’64)  536-538. 

Taking  2  Cor  3:17  as  a  starting  point,  H  affirms  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
are  identical,  and  this  identity  is  made  the  basis  for  interpreting  all  Pauline 
statements  about  the  divine  Pneuma.  It  would  be  suggestive  to  compare  this 
book  with  J.  Lebreton’s,  Histoire  du  dogme  de  la  Trinite  (1910).  Lebreton  also 
identifies  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  this  text  and  states  that  in  all  this  passage 
Paul  is  celebrating  the  glory  of  the  new  ministry,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but 
this  glory  first  shines  forth  in  Christ  who  Himself  is  the  Spirit  (I,  pp.  315-316). 
However,  Lebreton  delicately  nuances  his  conclusions  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  limited  perception  of  divine  truth  that  men  attain,  even  men  inspired,  as  was 
Paul.  Moreover,  Lebreton  carefully  avoids  a  logic  that  is  too  rigidly  philological 
and  too  little  psychological  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  theological  synthesis. 
Although  H’s  work  is  of  a  high  caliber,  it  seems  to  be  wanting  in  this  regard 
and  to  exhibit  a  “theologico-psychologique”  lacuna.  The  work  of  God  here  below 
is  complex,  and  exegesis  alone  without  the  aid  of  a  synthesis  enlightened  by 
faith  cannot  solve  all  the  difficulties. — J.  J.  C. 
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E.  Jungel,  Pauhis  und  Jesus.  Eine  Untersuchung  zur  Prazisicrung  dcr  Frage 
naoli  dcm  Ur  sprung  der  Christologie,  Hermeneutische  Untersuchungen  zur 
Theologie  2  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1962),  ix  and  319  pp. 

406r.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “The  New  Hermeneutic  at  Work,”  Interpretation  18 
(3,  ’64)  346-359. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  written  under  E.  Fuchs  offers  “a  thoroughly  ini¬ 
tiated  instance  of  the  new  hermeneutic  in  exegetical  action.”  In  the  treatment 
of  Paul,  J’s  first  concern  is  to  show  that  justification  by  faith  is  the  center  of 
the  Apostle’s  theology.  As  against  the  alternative  that  found  that  center  in 
Christ-mysticism,  J  is  doubtless  correct.  But  on  some  methodological  points  he 
may  be  questioned. 

In  discussing  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  J  does  not  speak  of  the  parables  about 
the  kingdom,  since  he  believes  that  the  parables  are  themselves  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  They  not  only  imply  a  Christology  but  also  interpret  the  hearer  (the 
goal  of  the  new  hermeneutic),  as  when  in  the  event  of  God’s  goodness  man 
learns  to  see  himself  and  his  work  with  God’s  eyes  (the  Parable  of  the  Laborers 
in  the  Vineyard).  The  affinity  and  differences  between  J’s  position  and  the 
reviewer’s  are  indicated,  and  attention  is  called  to  points  which  need  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Finally,  a  reply  is  given  to  J’s  criticism  of  the  reviewer’s  comparison  of 
Paul  and  Jesus  in  terms  of  an  “‘understanding  of  existence’.” — J.  J.  C. 


T.  W.  Manson,  On  Paul  and  John.  Some  Selected  Theological  Themes,  ed. 
M.  Black,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  38  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1963), 

168  pp. 

407r.  V.  P.  Furnish,  J ournBibRel  32  (2,  ’64)  151-152. 

In  these  slightly  edited  lecture  notes  of  the  late  Manchester  professor,  the 
part  devoted  to  Paul  is  more  rewarding  than  that  given  to  John.  Throughout 
the  volume  M  shows  a  distrust  for  the  comparative  religion  approach  and  a 
dislike  for  “the  extreme  Form-critics”  and  “the  Chicago  School”  (p.  136),  and 
he  favors  the  OT  rather  than  Hellenism  as  the  background  for  Pauline  and 
Johannine  theology.  Several  questions  are  here  raised  and  discussed.  The  most 
serious  defect  is  M’s  interpretation  of  Paul’s  view'  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  com¬ 
ments  on  Rom  7  never  take  into  account  what  Kummel  and  Bultmann  have 
demonstrated  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter  there:  “that  the  law,  so  long  as  it 
is  regarded  (by  pre-Christian  man)  as  a  means  of  salvation,  functions  only  to 
drive  one  further  into  sin  (pride  in  moral  accomplishments)  and  that  man’s 
predicament  is  not  caused  by  his  inability  to  obey  the  law,  but  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  does  obey  the  law  he  is  not  living  by  faith,  and  salvation  is  not  wron.” 
-J.  J.  C. 
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W.  C.  van  Unnik,  Tarsus  or  Jerusalem.  The  City  of  Paul's  Youth ,  trans.  G. 
Ogg  (London:  Epworth,  1962),  76  pp.  [See  also  §  8-410r.] 

408r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  129-131. 

The  author’s  exegesis  of  Acts  22:3  and  26:4  would  indicate  that  Paul  lived  in 
Jerusalem  from  an  early  age.  If  the  exegesis  is  correct,  the  only  remaining 
question  is  whether  the  author  of  Acts  is  mistaken.  The  fact  that  after  his  con¬ 
version  Paul  returns  to  Tarsus  (Acts  9:30)  and  that  Barnabas  goes  there  to 
fetch  him  (Acts  11:25)  suggests  that  the  Apostle  had  some  extensive  connec¬ 
tion  with  Tarsus.  Conversely  .Gal  1:22  asserts  that  Paul  was  not  known  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  churches  in  Judea.  But  van  U  rightly  points  out  that  a  strong 
connection  with  Tarsus  in  later  years  does  not  prove  that  Paul  must  have 
been  brought  up  there ;  and  there  is  no  a  priori  likelihood  that  Luke  was  mistaken 
in  his  information.  “Thus,  a  formidable  case  is  built  up,  with  very  full  data,  for 
Paul’s  early  upbringing  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as  his  later  education  there;  and 
from  a  quite  unexpected  angle,  considerable  strength  accrues  to  the  case  for 
interpreting  Paul’s  fundamental  thinking  along  Semitic  lines.” — J.  J.  C. 

Pastorals 

C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  New  English  Bible,  The  New 
Clarendon  Bible  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963),  ix  and 
151  pp.,  8  photos. 

409r.  J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  136-137. 

According  to  B  the  letters  were  drafted  after  Paul’s  death,  when  he  was  . 
being  simultaneously  attacked  by  Jewish  Christians  and  hailed  as  an  ally  by 
Gnosticizing  heretics.  The  Epistles  were  composed  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
memory  and  to  deliver  him  at  the  same  time  from  his  professed  enemies  and  his 
false,  all  too  embarrassing  friends.  For  those  who  hold  the  letters  were  pseu¬ 
donymous,  this  is  the  most  plausible  theory.  Another  feature  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  Pastorals’  theology  which  is  unequalled  except  in  C.  Spicq’s 
massive  commentary.  Furthermore,  B  has  correctly  recognized  the  fluidity 
of  the  titles  of  ministers,  but  would  not  this  fluidity  point  to  a  date  for  the 
letters  earlier  than  B  allows  ?  Lastly,  the  commentary  is  always  admirably  clear, 
concise  and  well  informed,  though  the  English  text  used,  the  NEB,  is  regrettably 
in  “a  large  measure  a  paraphrase,  and  as  such  is  scarcely  adapted  for  giving  the 
Greekless  student  a  fair  idea  of  the  original.” — J.  J.  C. 

Hebrews 

A.  Vanhoye,  S .J.,  La  Structure  litteraire  de  VEpitre  aux  Hebreux,  Studia  Neo- 
testamentica,  Studia  I  (Paris — Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1963),  285  pp. 

410r.  J.  Bligh,  “The  Structure  of  Hebrews,”  HeythJ ourn  5  (2,  ’64)  170-177. 

The  author’s  chiastic  analysis  of  Hebrews  often  casts  precious  light  on 
difficult  passages,  e.g.,  5:5-7;  6:7-8;  11:13-16.  However,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
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whether  the  literary  patterns  are  always  a  safe  indication  of  the  structure  of  the 
argument.  And  should  the  word  “inclusion”  be  applied  to  every  passage  which 
has  the  same  word  or  phrase  at  its  beginning  and  end,  whether  the  intervening 
text  is  a  literary  unity  or  not? — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 

41  lr.  C.  H.  Giblin,  CathBibQuart  26  (1,  ’64)  135-138. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  basic  study  for  any  exegetical  or  theological 
treatment  of  Hebrews ;  in  fact,  the  volume  is  the  most  thorough  study  to  date 
of  the  structure  of  any  single  NT  writing.  Wisely  focusing  on  objective  criteria 
which  reveal  the  structure  of  the  author’s  composition  and  his  principal  themes, 
V  has  given  a  fully  adequate  and  painstakingly  detailed  structural  analysis  with¬ 
out  appealing  to  any  documentary  or  extrinsic  hypotheses  and  without  forcing 
the  evidence  of  the  text  itself. 

The  final  chapter  with  its  treatment  of  the  eschatological,  ecclesiological  and 
sacrificial  themes,  is  the  most  rewarding  of  the  book.  These  themes  reveal  the 
dynamic  structure  of  the  Epistle.  The  reviewer’s  only  objection  is  that  V  may 
have  unnecessarily  restricted  his  term  “literary  structure”  to  the  more  mechani¬ 
cal  or  static  aspects  of  the  composition. — J.  J.  C. 

412r.  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  137-141. 

Vanhoye  has  produced  one  of  the  most  detailed  and  painstaking  studies  of  the 
literary  structure  of  Hebrews  that  has  ever  been  published.  He  finds  numerous 
chiastic  patterns  in  words,  phrases  or  clauses  and  in  the  way  major  sections  and 
subsections  balance  each  other.  The  work  is  valuable  for  calling  attention  to 
the  use  of  several  literary  devices,  but  its  literary  analysis  involves  some  ques¬ 
tionable  assumptions.  One  can  doubt  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  had  such  a 
zeal  for  large-scale  chiastic  patterns.  One  may  also  question  the  appropriateness 
of  the  categories  and  classifications  which  V  uses  in  marking  out  these  alleged 
chiastic  patterns.  Exposition  and  exhortation  are  considered  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives,  but  the  writer  of  Hebrews  can  expound  and  exhort  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  (3:1-6;  6:13-20).  Similarly  the  supposed  chiastic  pattern  of  the 
theological  themes  of  the  Epistle  is  doubtful.  Most  important  of  all,  V  neglects 
the  fact  that  the  Epistle  would  have  been  written  on  papyrus  without  any  breaks, 
subdivisions  or  punctuation  and  would  have  been  read  out  in  its  entirety  without 
any  repetitions  or  recapitulations.  The  listener  could  hardly  appreciate  sym¬ 
metrical  patterns  within  the  Epistle  as  a  whole. — J.  J.  C. 

413r.  M.  Zerwick,  Biblica  45  (1,  ’64)  120-121. 

Evidence  of  carefully  constructed  literary  patterns  is  found  in  the  way  in 
which  the  author  of  Hebrews  anticipates  his  later  developments,  makes  use 
of  inclusio,  employs  chiasmus,  etc.  And  these  literary  devices  are  detected  not 
only  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  letter  but  also  in  the  minor  sections.  As  a 
result  the  Epistle  is  divided  as  follows  (the  numbers  indicating  the  subordinate 
sections):  A  (1)  B  (2)  C  (3)  B  (2)  A  (1). 
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Undoubtedly  this  literary  study  will  prove  a  valuable  supplement  to  other 
approaches,  and  V  indicates  that  his  method  clarifies  the  theology  of  the  entire 
writing  and  of  its  parts.  No  fundamental  objection  can  be  raised  against  this 
literary  analysis  although  at  times  a  reader  may  wonder  whether  V’s  carefully 
worked  out  scheme  may  be  too  good  to  be  true. — J.  J.  C. 

A  pocalypse 

T.  Holtz,  Die  Christologie  der  Apokalypse  des  Johannes,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  85  (Berlin:  Akademie- 
Verlag,  1962),  xviii  and  240  pp. 

414r.  G.  B.  Caird,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ,64)  141-143. 

In  this  illuminating  and  stimulating  book  “a  bungaloid  conclusion  has  been 
built  on  foundations  massive  enough  to  carry  a  skyscraper.”  The  astonishingly 
meager  conclusions  drawn  are  that  for  Christian  faith,  it  seems  there  are  “past 
facts  and  future  facts,  but  no  present  facts.  Only  in  the  Parousia  will  that  become 
earthly  fact  which  John  asserts  to  be  already  heavenly  fact.”  Only  occasionally 
does  the  reviewer  dissent  from  H.  But  it  is  amazing  that  H  seems  to  stop  short 
of  the  conclusion  his  argument  demands.  Should  we  not  conclude  from  H’s 
evidence  that  John’s  “dominant  interest  is  the  present,  that  past  and  future  are 
but  the  framework  for  an  interpretation  of  the  imminent  martyrdom,  in  which 
the  definitive  victory  of  Christ  is  to  be  appropriated  and  his  ultimate  victory 
anticipated?  Is  it  not  essential  to  John’s  theology  that  the  victory  of  the  martyrs 
should  be  exactly  as  real  and  historical  as  that  of  Christ  himself,  and  that  on  the 
completion  of  their  corporate  witness  depends  the  final  realization  of  God’s  . 
destiny  for  the  world  (vi.  11)  ?”• — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  Baum,  The  Jews  and  the  Gospel.  A  Re-examination  of  the  New  Testament 
(Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1961),  viii  and  288  pp. 

415r.  P.  Benoit,  RevBib  71  (1,  ’64)  80-90. 

The  author,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Jewish  birth,  has  written  a  thorough,  scholarly 
and  understanding  study  of  this  much  debated  question.  Some  details  are  here 
mentioned.  Because  the  Pauline  letters  are  treated  as  a  block,  Rom  9 — 11  tends 
to  become  the  last  word  on  this  subject,  though  these  chapters  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  their  viewpoint  modified  in  the  light  of  Ephesians.  The  future  con¬ 
version  of  Israel  is  correctly  maintained  not  only  arguing  from  Rom  11:26  but 
also  from  the  idea  of  the  Remnant  which  is  saved  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
mass  consisting  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

There  is  discernment  in  the  discussion  of  Israel’s  present  privileges.  As  the 
author  well  states,  today  Israel  and  the  Church  are  not  two  parts  of  the  people 
of  God;  nevertheless  Israel  remains  consecrated  and  in  some  sense  the  people  of 
God’s  predilection. — J.  J.  C. 
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L.  Ligier,  Peche  d’Adam  et  Peche  du  Monde.  Bible,  Kippur,  Eucluiristie,  Yol. 
I:  L’Ancien  Testament,  Yol.  II:  Le  Nouveau  Testament,  Theologie  43  and  48 
(Paris:  Aubier,  1960;  1961),  321  pp. ;  487  pp.  [See  also  §  7-981r.] 

416r.  S.  Lyonnet,  Biblica  45  (1,  ’64)  95-98. 

These  two  volumes  have  developed  from  a  doctoral  dissertation  submitted  in 
1952  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Gregorian  University.  The  work  reveals 
a  remarkable  richness  of  material,  a  notable  profundity  of  thought,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  soundness  of  judgment,  a  comprehensive  broadness  of  outlook  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  persuasiveness  even  in  those  points  where  the  reader  feels  bound  to 
disagree.  More  than  other  writers  usually  do,  the  author  sees  in  the  prophets 
references  to  the  story  of  the  Fall.  In  Paul,  L  correctly  maintains  that  death  is 
closely  related  to  perdition,  but  not  identified  with  that  perdition  which  the  NT 
calls  Gehenna.  The  distinction  between  intentional  and  unintentional  sins  is 
rightly  affirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Kippur.  In  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  the  author  sides  with  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  no  account 
is  taken  of  later  theologians. — P.  P.  S. 


S.  M.  Ogden,  Christ  Without  Myth.  A  Study  Based  on  the  Theology  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  189  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-426r — 427r.] 

417r.  D.  L.  Deegan,  “Christ  Without  Myth,”  ScotJ ournTheol  17  (1,  ’64)  83-89. 

On  several  points  O’s  discussion  of  Bultmann  is  supplemented  and  corrected 
in  the  light  of  historical  theology,  notably  of  the  so-called  19th-century  Liberal¬ 
ism.  “What  Ogden  provides  is  a  modern  existentialist  version  of  that  tradition 
which  stems  from  the  Enlightenment  and  which  argues  that  the  essential  import 
of  religious  truth  is  not  dependent  on  historical  events.”  Also,  O  is  unclear 
and  ambivalent  about  the  poles  of  natural  possibilities  for  authentic  existence 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  other. — N.  R.  P. 


R.  Schnackenburg,  La  theologie  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Ltat  de  la  question, 
Studia  Neotestamentica,  Subsidia  I  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961),  123 
pp.  [See  also  §  7-701  r.] 

418r.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  ScotJ  ournTheol  17  (2,  ’64)  240-241. 

The  footnotes  constitute  a  veritable  annotated  bibliography  on  recent  study 
of  NT  theology.  On  the  volume  itself  two  comments  “suggest  themselves:  first 
the  modernity  of  approach  to  the  subject,  as  indeed  of  the  treatment  of  details, 
and  secondly  the  true  catholicity  of  the  writer.  There  is  hardly  a  line  which  the 
reviewer  would  wish  to  rewrite  from  a  merely  confessional  viewpoint.  The  chief 
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difference  between  this  volume  and  a  counterpart  that  would  be  produced  by 
a  Protestant  writer  is  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  Protestant  would  have  so 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  Catholic  writings  as  this  author  with  Protestant 
literature,  or  that  such  a  full  and  just  representation  would  be  given  of  the  New 
Testament  research  that  is  being  pursued  in  both  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.” 


P.  M.  van  Buren,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  Based  on  an  Analysis 
of  its  Language  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1963),  xvii  and  205  pp.  [See  also 
§  8-1221r.] 


419r.  A.  O.  Dyson,  “Logical  Analysis  in  the  Service  of  the  Gospel,”  Mod 
Church  7  (3,  ’64)  199-201. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  on  the  subject  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  years.  Ultimately  the  “secular”  of  the  title  is  shown  to  be 
superfluous.  “The  secular  meaning  of  the  Gospel  is  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel, 
for  ‘meaning’  must  signify  effective  meaning  within  our  personal  empirical 
reality.”  The  powerhouse  of  the  book  lies  in  chap.  4  with  its  discussion  of  previous 
linguistic  analyses  of  religious  language.  After  discussing  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  van  B  opts  for  a  non-cognitive  conception  of  faith.  The  author  does 
not  sufficiently  meet  some  serious  difficulties  against  the  justification  and  use 
of  the  logical-analytical  method.  “Also  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  such  a  blik  * 
conception  of  faith  cannot  be  dismissed  so  easily.” — J.  J.  C. 


420r.  L.  B.  Gilkey,  JournRel  44  (3,  ’64)  238-243. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  humanistic  gospel  is  different  both  as  a  religious  faith 
and  as  a  system  of  religious  discourse  from  the  way  the  NT  writers  and  the  early 
Fathers  understood  Christianity.  It  would  have  been  better  to  say:  this  is  not 
the  religion  of  Paul  or  John  or  the  councils,  but  they  were  wrong.  Instead  we 
are  introduced  into  “a  weird  and  strange  world  in  which — despite  his  strong 
criticism  of  Bultmann  and  Ogden  for  doing  just  this — sentences  in  scripture 
and  patristics  are  said  to  mean  something  that  on  the  face  of  it  they  do  not  mean 
at  all.  Because  it  centers,  as  it  certainly  does,  on  Jesus  as  the  revelation  of 
God,  the  New  Testament  which  is  ‘really’  not  talking  about  God  at  all,  is  only 
saying  as  we  have  done,  how  important  Jesus  is  for  us  (pp.  136,  138,  141-43, 
esp.  147-48)  ;  and  the  early  church,  in  speaking  at  Chalcedon  of  the  humanity 
as  well  as  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  is  ‘really’  stating  only  that  this  man  is  essential 
and  ultimate  for  our  perspective  on  life  and  the  world  (pp.  159-68).”  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  good  and  significant  book  presents  with  courage  and  clarity  a  new, 
potent  and  possibly  relevant  interpretation  of  Christianity. — J.  J.  C. 
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K.  Aland,  Did  the  Early  Church  Baptize  Infants?,  trans.  G.  R.  Beaslev-Murray, 
The  Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963), 
120  pp.  [See  also  §  8-799r.] 

J.  Jeremias,  NocJtmals:  Die  Anfdtige  der  Kindertaufe.  Eine  Replik  auf  Kurt 
Alattds  Schrift:  “Die  Sauglingstaufe  tin  Neuen  Testament  und  in  der  alten 
Kirchc,”  Theologische  Existenz  Heute  101  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Yerlag, 
1962),  72  pp. 

42 lr.  R.  P.  C  Hanson,  JournTheolStud  15  (1,  ’64)  149-151. 

“The  great  weakness  of  Aland's  case  (which  Jeremias  exploits  fully)  is  that 
there  is  no  serious  evidence  at  all  for  the  baptism  of  children  at  a  fixed  point 
during  their  childhood  (discretion  or  puberty)  in  all  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  great  weakness  of  Jeremias’s  case  (which  Aland  strangely  neglects)  is  his 
reliance  on  the  analogy  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  a  rite  which  he 
believes  to  have  deeply  influenced  Christian  baptism.  Jeremias  never  even 
attempts  to  explain  how,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  the  primitive  Church  brought 
itself  to  treat  Jews  as  if  they  were  proselytes;  surely  this  difficulty  cries  out  for 
explanation.  Theologically  the  opponents  do  not  seem  to  be  very  far  apart.” 

The  reader  will  have  to  judge  which  one  is  right.  “Aland’s  best  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  theory  of  the  regular  early  postponement  of  baptism  for  children 
is  the  Marcianus-Inscription  (Aland,  pp.  78-79).  But  Jeremias  does  not  find 
much  difficulty  in  rendering  it  less  effective  (Jeremias,  pp.  42-46).  Probably 
most  readers  will  end  with  a  verdict  of  non  liquet.  On  the  whole  Jeremias  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  win  on  points;  but  there  may  be  another  fight.” 

A  few  points  of  scholarship  are  added  to  the  controversy.  In  Cyprian’s  day 
infants  in  North  Africa  were  not  only  baptized  but  were  given  communion. 
When  Origen  testified  to  the  existence  of  infant  baptism,  he  had  visited  Rome, 
Athens,  Antioch  and  Cappadocia  as  well  as  Palestine.  It  is  not  clear  why  Jere¬ 
mias  assumes  (pp.  27  and  70)  that  early  Christian  baptism  was  by  immersion, 
and  not  (as  the  evidence  of  Dura-Europos  clearly  indicates)  by  affusion. 

-J-  J-  c. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Origins  of  Infant  Baptism.  A  further  study  in  reply  to  Kurt 
Aland,  trans.  D.  M.  Barton,  Studies  in  Historical  Theology  1  (Naperville,  Ill.: 
Allenson,  1963),  91  pp. 

422r.  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  CathBibQuart  26  (3,  ’64)  375-377. 

In  the  debate  with  Aland,  Jeremias  appears  to  have  the  upper  hand  at  present. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  “the  (whole)  house,”  when  used  in 
a  baptismal  context,  can  only  be  interpreted  as  signifying  the  whole  family 
including  infants  if  there  were  any.  Secondly,  the  author  has  shown  that  the 
sources  for  the  first  two  centuries  do  not  envision  an  age-limit  for  the  baptism 
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of  children.  Moreover  he  has  adduced  numerous  indications  which  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  were  actually  baptized  without  age-limit  in  this  period. 
Finally  he  has  shown  that  the  biblical  theology  of  baptism  is  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism. — E.  J.  K.  (Author). 


B.  Gerhardsson,  Memory  and  Manuscript.  Oral  Tradition  and  Written  Trans¬ 
mission  in  Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity,  trans.  E.  J.  Sharpe,  Acta 
Seminarii  Neotestamentici  Upsaliensis  XXII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,* 
Copenhagen:  Ejnar  Munksgaard,  1961),  379  pp.  [See  also  §§  8-1222r — 1224r.] 


423r.  A.  Goldberg,  BibOr  21  (3-4,  ’64)  223-225. 

The  reviewer  does  not  wish  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  main  thesis,  namely 
that  the  Christians  adopted  the  Jewish  method  of  handing  on  a  master’s  teach¬ 
ing.  However,  G’s  treatment  of  the  rabbinic  tradition  with  its  written  and  oral 
Torah  is  very  complete  and  thorough.  Nearly  every  chapter  contains  a  com¬ 
parison  of  rabbinism  and  Hellenism  and  points  out  the  great  similarity  between 
them,  but  G  is  extremely  careful  and  does  not  believe  there  was  any  direct 
borrowing.  We  are  also  given  a  full  picture  of  the  various  schools  from  primary 
to  the  most  advanced,  and  at  all  stages  the  pupil  first  learned  his  material  by 
rote  and  only  then  was  he  taught  to  understand  it. 

Although  the  book  has  much  merit,  some  constructive  criticisms  are  here 
offered.  In  general,  G’s  synthesis  and  presentation  of  the  material  are  highly 
original.  “He  has  read  widely,  has  fine  discrimination  and  really  written  the 
best  all-round  presentation  available  in  any  language”  (with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  modern  Hebrew)  of  the  nature,  character  and  manner  of  transmission 
of  the  Jewish  oral  law. — J.  J.  C. 


424r.  F.  Mussner,  TrierTheolZeit  73  (3,  ’64)  190-191. 

The  early  Church,  G  correctly  holds,  had  great  interest  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  Jesus’  tradition.  But,  unlike  the  rabbis,  the  Christians  manifested  a  striking 
consciousness  of  freedom  in  handing  on  His  teaching.  Two  factors  explain  this 
difference.  First,  the  apostles  were  conscious  of  their  authoritative  mission. 
Secondly,  the  Spirit  which  led  them  unto  all  truth  permitted  a  very  independent 
exposition  and  application  of  the  tradition  of  Jesus.  Undoubtedly,  G  has  re¬ 
called  to  scholars  problems  that  demand  solution  such  as:  Were  the  apostles 
alone  the  normative  bearers  of  tradition  ?  How  great  a  part  did  each  Evangelist 
play  in  forming  the  tradition  of  Jesus?  When  and  how  did  the  tradition  of 
Jesus  become  “fixed”  in  the  Church? — J.  J.  C. 
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M.  Baillet,  J.  T.  Milik,  R.  de  Vaux,  O.P.,  Les  ‘Petites  Grottes’  de  Qumrdn. 
Exploration  de  la  falaise.  Les  Grottes  2Q,  3Q,  5Q,  6Q,  7Q,  a  10Q.  Le  rouleau  de 
cuivre,  Vol.  1:  Textes,  Vol.  II:  Planches,  Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert  of 
Jordan  III  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962;  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press),  xii  and  317  pp.,  71  plates.  [See  also  §  8-1230r.] 

425r.  R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  26  (2,  ’64)  250-254. 

Most  of  the  fragments  here  published  are  small,  and  many  of  them  seem  un¬ 
rewarding,  yet  one  cannot  but  admire  the  care  that  went  into  the  publication 
despite  that  factor.  The  following  items  are  of  NT  interest.  Fragments  of  the 
Description  of  the  Nezv  Jerusalem  were  found  in  2Q  and  5Q.  In  the  Description 
as  in  the  Apocalypse  there  are  12  gates  in  the  city  wall  (Ezek  48:30-34  speaks 
of  12  city  gates,  but  the  wall  is  not  emphasized).  Milik  suggests  that  John’s 
Apocalypse  shows  a  familiarity  with  this  Aramaic  Description. 

In  5Q13,  a  MS  of  a  sectarian  rule,  the  second  fragment  (line  7)  reads 
“You  have  [sanctified]  Levi  and  given  him  to  bind  [and  to  loose?].”  If  the 
term  “to  loose”  were  in  the  text,  and  if  we  could  be  sure  we  are  dealing  with  a 
legal  formula,  the  verse  would  be  a  very  important  parallel  to  Mt  16:19.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Qumran  MS  has  the  word  ’gd  which  appears  in  rabbinic  Hebrew  for 
legal  binding  in  the  sense  of  forbidding,  while  the  rabbinic  parallels  quoted  by 
Strack  Billerbeck  on  Mt  16:19  employ  }sr  (Hebrew  and  Aramaic). 

Lastly,  in  the  Copper  Scroll  11:11-13  the  text  is  dubious,  but  if  Milik’s  read¬ 
ing  is  correct,  “then  Beth-esda  is  the  singular  form  of  a  name  which  the 
scroll  gives  us  in  the  dual,  because  there  are  twin  pools  (as  the  excavations  at 
St.  Anne’s  have  shown).” —  J.  J.  C. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

426.  T.  Balfe,  “Book  Notes — Scripture  Studies,”  AmEcclRev  150  (5,  ’64) 
378-384. 

Among  the  books  critically  evaluated  are  nine  which  pertain  to  the  NT. 

J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’histoire  des  origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 
52  (1,  ’64)  101-169. 

The  survey  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  which  the  first,  which  deals  with 
Jewish  Christianity  and  its  heritage  (pp.  101-122),  describes  and  evaluates  ten 
recent  books. 

R.  Delfino,  M.  A.  Fiorito,  et  al.,  “Boletin  Bibliografico.  Sagrada  Es- 
critura,”  CicnFe  19  (3-4,  ’63)  537-546. 

A  survey  of  17  books  on  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
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F.  Dreyfus,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique.  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevSci 

PhilTheol  48  (2,  ’64)  316-341. 

A  discussion  of  some  20  books  and  articles. 

L.  Johnston,  “The  Text’s  the  Thing,”  Tablet  218  (May  2,  ’64)  496-497. 

Five  books  are  reviewed:  A.  Jones,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark 
(1964)  ;  J.  Delorme,  et  al.,  The  Eucharist  in  the  New  Testament.  A  Symposium 
(1964);  C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1963);  J. 
Bonsirven,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (1963)  ;  L.  Bouyer,  The  Spirituality 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  (1964). 

R.  Siebeneck,  “Of  the  Making  of  Many  Books,”  BibToday  1  (12,  ’64) 

799-802. 

A  survey  is  presented  of  the  biblical  publications  of  the  past  year,  outlining 
the  Bible  study  aids  relevant  to  readers  of  BibToday. 

G.  Turbessi,  “Rassegna  di  alcune  recenti  pubblicazioni  italiane  sull’apostolo 

Paolo,”  RivistBib  12  (1,  ’64)  79-88. 

Among  the  eleven  titles  here  appraised  are  books,  conferences  and  bulletins. 

A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  d’ficriture  Sainte,”  AmiCler  74  (July  16,  ’64)  449-457. 

The  NT  section,  pp.  451-455,  deals  with  the  following  books  on  Paul:  A. 
Vanhoye,  La  Structure  litteraire  de  VLpitre  aux  Hebreux  (1963)  and  Traduction 
structuree  de  I’Lpitre  aux  Hebreux  (1963)  ;  L.-M.  Dewailly,  La  jeune  eglise  de 
Thessalonique.  Les  deux  premieres  Lpitres  de  saint  Paul  (1963);  F.  Amiot, 
Lire  Saint  Paul  (1963). 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


CAIRD — Rev.  George  Bradford  Caird,  a  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  was  born  on  July  19,  1917,  in  London,  England.  He  studied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  (B.A.,  1939)  and  Mansfield  College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1943; 
D.Phil.,  1944).  He  was  professor  of  OT  language  and  literature  at  St.  Stephen’s 
College,  Edmonton,  Alberta  (1946-50),  professor  of  XT  language  and  literature 
at  McGill  University,  Montreal  (1950-59),  principal  of  United  Theological 
College,  Montreal  (1955-59),  and  since  then  has  been  a  senior  tutor  at  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford  (1959-).  In  1957  he  was  President  of  the  Canadian  Society’ 
of  Biblical  Studies.  Concurrent  with  his  present  work  at  Mansfield  College  is 
his  post  as  Grinfield  Lecturer  in  the  Septuagint  at  Oxford  (1961-65).  He  has 
published  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  (1950),  The  New  T esta-tnent  View  of  Life 
(1951),  Principalities  and  Powers  (1956)  and  a  volume  on  The  Gospel  of  St 
Luke  in  the  new  Pelican  Commentaries  (1964).  In  1951,  in  collaboration  with 
G.  W.  Briggs  and  N.  Micklem,  he  published  The  Shorter  Oxford  Bible. 

MCKENZIE — Rev.  John  L.  McKenzie,  a  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was 
born  in  Brazil,  Indiana,  on  October  9,  1910.  After  studying  at  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity*,  Cincinnati  (1928-32),  St.  Louis  University  (1932-34;  M.A.,  1934)  and 
Weston  College,  Mass.  (1941-42;  S.T.D.,  1946),  he  taught  OT  and  Hebrew  at 
West  Baden  College,  Indiana,  from  1942  to  1960  and  since  then  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Loyola  University,  Chicago  (I960-).  He  was  engaged  in 
archaeological  activity*  at  Khirbet  Tubeiqa  (1957)  and  El  Jib  (1960).  Since 
1951  he  has  been  an  associate  editor  of  CathBibQuart  and  in  1963-64  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association.  His  principal  publications  are:  The 
Two-Edged  Sword  (1956;  German  trans.,  Geist  und  Welt  des  Alten  T estaments, 
1 962),  The  Bible  in  Current  Catholic  Thought  (editor,  1962)  and  Myths  and 
Realities  (1963).  His  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  now  in  the  press. 

NEIL — Rev.  William  Neil,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  on 
June  13,  1909.  He  made  his  theological  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
(M.A.,  1929;  B.D.,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1936),  where  he  also  held  two  research  fellow¬ 
ships.  Later  post-graduate  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
From  1937  to  1946  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  Scotland, 
with  army  chaplaincies  from  1940  to  1945.  In  1946  he  commenced  a  term  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  Study  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  which 
he  left  in  1953  for  his  present  position  as  lecturer  in  biblical  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity*  of  Nottingham.  He  has  published  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (Moffatt  NT  Commentaries,  1950),  The  Rediscovery  of  the  Bible 
(1954),  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1955),  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (Torch 
Bible  Commentaries,  1957)  and  a  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary  (1962).  He 
also  edited  The  Bible  Companion  (1960)  ;  is  general  editor  of  the  new  series, 
Knozcing  Christianity ;  and  is  about  to  publish  a  book  on  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus. 
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NINEHAM — Professor  Reverend  Dennis  Eric  Nineham,  an  Anglican  priest, 
was  born  on  September  27,  1921,  at  Southampton,  England.  He  attended  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  from  1939  to  1944  and  Bishop’s  Hostel,  Lincoln,  in  1944, 
receiving  his  B.A.  in  1945,  M.A.  in  1946  and  B.D.  in  1964.  In  1945  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  and  undertook  duties  as  chaplain,  fellow  and  praelector  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford ;  from  1950  to  1954  he  was  tutor  at  the  same  institution. 
He  was  later  professor  of  biblical  and  historical  theology  at  King’s  College  of 
the  University  of  London  (1954-58)  and  then  professor  of  divinity  there  ( 1958- 
64).  Since  1955  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Management  Committee  of 
the  NEB  and  in  1963  was  visiting  professor  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is  now  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  London  (1964-).  In  addition  to  editing  Studies  in  the  Gospels  (1955)  and 
The  Church's  Use  of  the  Bible  (1963),  he  has  written  The  Study  of  Divinity 
(1959),  A  New  VZay  of  Looking  at  the  Gospels  (1963)  and  The  Gospel  of  St 
Mark  in  the  Pelican  Gospel  Commentaries  (1964). 

NOACK — Prof.  Dr.  Bent  Wenzel  Noack,  dean  of  the  Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  was  born  in  Voulund,  Denmark,  on  September  22,  1915. 
He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Copenhagen  (M.D.,  1942),  Uppsala,  Basel, 
Oxford  and  Aarhus  (D.  Theol.,  1948).  He  has  been  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Aarhus  (1942-46)  and  professor  of  NT  theology  at  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  (1955-).  His  publications  include  Satanas  und  Soteria  (dissertation, 
1948),  Das  Gottesreich  bei  Lukas  (1948),  Zur  J ohanneischen  Tradition  (1954) 
and  Det  nye  T estamente  og  de  fprste  kristne  artier  (1962).  In  conjunction  with 
a  group  of  other  scholars,  he  has  prepared  a  Danish  translation  of  the  pseu- 
depigrapha. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 


W.  Bfxk,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Language  of  Today  (St.  Louis:  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  1964,  paper  $1.45),  xi  and  459  pp. 

Beck’s  original  translation  in  a  modern  idiom  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  277]  is 
now  ready  in  paperback  format  at  about  one-third  the  price  of  the  original  hard¬ 
cover  edition. 

Bible  Key  Words.  Vol.  IV,  from  Gerhard  KitteVs  Tlieologisches  Worterbuch 
sum  Neuen  Testament,  trans.  and  ed.  D.  M.  Barton  and  P.  R.  Ackroyd  (New 
York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1964,  $4.50),  xii  and  158  pp. ;  xii  and 
148  pp. 

The  latest  in  this  series  presents  translations  of  the  articles  on  nomos  and 
orge  from  TWNT.  The  article  on  nomos,  written  before  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
were  discovered,  surveys  the  data  in  the  Greek  and  Hellenistic  world  (H.  Klein- 
knecht),  the  OT,  Judaism  and  the  NT  (W.  Gutbrod).  The  article  on  wrath 
was  begun  by  O.  Procksch  and  continued,  after  his  death,  by  H.  Kleinknecht, 
O.  Grether,  E.  Sjoberg,  G.  Stahlin  and  J.  Fichtner,  who  all  collaborated  in 
varying  degrees  on  the  sections  covering  classical  antiquity,  the  OT,  LXX, 
late  Judaism  and  the  NT  (the  latter  by  G.  Stahlin).  Both  articles  have  had 
their  opening  sections  somewhat  curtailed;  they  are  separately  indexed  and 
separately  paginated. 

Bijbelse  Encyclopedie  met  Handboek  en  Concordant  ie,  ed.  S.  P.  Dee  and  J. 
Schoneveld,  Deel  1:  Handboek  (Baarn:  Bosch  &  Keuning,  1963,  27  gld.),  360 
pp.,  21  photos,  8  maps. 

The  first  part  of  a  four-volume  encyclopedia  for  Dutch  readers,  this  general 
handbook  has  three  major  sections:  (1)  general  information:  canon,  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  literary  beauty  and  literary  forms  (by  C.  van  Leeuwen), 
(2)  the  OT  (also  by  van  Leeuwen),  (3)  the  NT  (by  H.  M.  Matter).  One  of 
the  editors,  J.  Schoneveld,  contributes  four  other  background  articles;  (a)  the 
land  of  the  Bible,  (b)  daily  life  in  Israel,  (c)  the  history  of  Israel  and  (d) 
Israel’s  life  of  worship.  The  articles  are  mostly  discursive,  though  covering  all 
the  major  points  of  interest. 

Can  I  Trust  my  Bible ?  Important  Questions  Often  Asked  About  the  Bible  .  .  . 
With  Some  Answers  by  Eight  Evangelical  Scholars  (Chicago:  Moody  Press, 
1963,  $3.50),  190  pp. 

In  an  effort  to  quiet  the  doubts  of  some  Christians,  scholars  in  various  fields 
propose  discussions  on  inspiration,  miracles,  prophecy  and  other  major  biblical 
problems.  Of  direct  NT  relevance  are  A.  B.  Mickelsen’s  study  on  the  reliability 
of  the  NT  text  and  R.  Mounce’s  paper  on  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  NT. 

C.  Charlier,  La  lecture  chretienne  de  la  Bible,  Livre  de  vie  46-47  (Paris: 
Editions  de  Maredsous,  1964,  paper  3.40  F),  444  pp. 

Since  1950  C’s  study  has  remained  popular  and  has  been  through  several  edi¬ 
tions  and  translations.  Now  it  is  published  in  this  pocket  book  series  complete 
with  its  lengthy  analytical  index  and  its  brief  summaries  before  each  chapter. 
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L.  Deiss,  C.S.Sp.,  Synopse  de  Matthieu,  Marc  et  Luc  avec  les  parallHes  de  Jean, 
1:  Introduction,  notes  et  vocabidaire,  Connaitre  la  Bible  (Bruges:  Desclee  de 
Brouwer,  1964,  270  Bel.  fr.),  192  pp. 

This  complementary  volume  to  D’s  synopsis  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  457] 
contains  a  10-page  synoptic  table  (with  Johannine  doublets),  introductions  to 
each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  which  treat  of  author,  addressees,  literary  compo¬ 
sition  and  doctrinal  import.  The  major  part  of  the  book  consists  of  notes  on 
parallel  passages  or  discussions  of  different  texts,  etc.  The  last  part  contains  a 
vocabulary  of  about  500  principal  words  occurring  in  the  Synoptics,  giving  for 
many  of  them  the  original  Greek  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence.  The  price  of 
both  volumes  together  is  480  Bel.  fr. 


H.  de  Lubac,  S.J.,  Exegese  Medievale.  Les  quatre  sens  de  VEcriture,  Vol.  4: 
Seconde  partie  II,  Theologie  59  (Paris:  Aubier,  1964,  paper  39  F),  555  pp. 

With  the  present  pages  the  second  part  of  de  L’s  exposition  of  medieval 
exegesis  reaches  its  completion.  The  material  is  arranged  in  four  chapters 
entitled:  a  synthetic  doctrine,  symbolism,  the  age  of  the  scholastics,  humanists 
and  spirituals.  A  special  section  has  been  devoted  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  whose 
importance  as  an  exegete  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  A  35-page  index  of 
authors  for  both  volumes  of  the  second  part  is  included. 


De  Scriptura  et  Traditione  (Rome:  Pontifical  International  Marian  Academy, 
1963,  paper  6,000  Lire  or  $10.00),  xi  and  742  pp. 

Between  the  sessions  of  Vatican  II,  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  tradition  was  warmly  discussed.  Among  the  discussions  was  a  congress 
on  the  subject  held  in  Rome  and  whose  papers  (all  in  Latin)  are  here  collected 
under  six  headings:  introduction  to  the  problem  (J.  Beumer,  C.  Journet,  J. 
Brinktrine,  et  al.),  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  (A.  Feuillet,  B.  Rigaux,  J.  Ortiz 
de  Urbina,  et  al.),  Catholic  theologians  and  councils  (B.  Xiberta,  J.  Salaverri, 
W.  Bartz,  G.  Dejaifve,  A.  Kerrigan,  et  al.),  non-Catholic  theologians  (R.  Stake- 
meier,  R.  Beaupere,  G.  Biemer,  et  al.),  Mariology  (J.  de  Aldama,  H.  Rondet, 
et  al.)  and  a  concluding  summary  (C.  Balic).  A  30-page  bibliography  and 
several  indexes  complement  the  papers. 


Diskussion  iiber  die  Bibel,  ed.  L.  Klein  (Mainz:  Matthias-Griinewald-Verlag, 
1964,  paper  DM  6.80),  115  pp. 

Originally  a  series  of  German  radio  broadcasts  on  the  problems  and  results 
of  modern  biblical  criticism,  these  papers  treat:  inspiration  (K.  Rahner),  major 
problems  of  OT  (A.  Deissler)  and  NT  (R.  Schnackenburg)  research,  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Gospels  (A.  Vogtle),  biblical  and  dogmatic  theology  (H. 
Schlier)  and  the  Bible  in  the  Church  (K.  H.  Schelkle). 

R.  Frieling,  Bibel-Studien  (Stuttgart:  Verlag  Urachhaus,  1963,  DM  13.50), 
251  pp. 

The  volume  is  a  collection  of  studies,  most  of  which  appeared  during  the  last 
35  years  in  the  periodical  Die  Christengemeinschaft.  Topics  treated  include  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “gospel,”  the  healing  in  Jn  5  and  the  seven  benedictions  in 
the  Apocalypse.  In  his  preface,  F  claims  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  Rudolf 
Steiner’s  anthroposophy  and  the  cult  of  Christengemeinschaft. 
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Gott  in  Welt.  Festgabe  fiir  Karl  Rahner,  ed.  H.  Yorgrimler,  Band  I:  Philo- 
sophische  Grundfragen,  Theologische  Grundfragen,  Biblische  Themen.  Band  II: 
Zur  Theologie  von  Christus  und  Kirche.  Zum  Problem  dcr  Religionen  und 
Konfessionen.  Philosophisch-theologische  Grenzprobleme  der  Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten.  Philosophisch-theologische  Grenzprobleme  der  NaturwissenscJiaften  (Frei¬ 
burg — New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  DM  98  or  $32.50),  83*  and  667  pp. ; 
8*  and  964  pp. 

These  two  massive  volumes  of  grateful  homage  to  Karl  Rahner,  perhaps  the 
leading  contemporary  Catholic  theologian,  are  an  impressive  tribute  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  his  philosophical  and  theological  interest  and  influence.  Volume  I, 
after  the  dedicatory  essay  by  J.  B.  Metz  and  a  “tabula  gratulatoria”  of  more  than 
900  entries,  contains  16  articles  on  basic  philosophical  and  theological  questions 
(including  H.  Fries  on  demythologizing  and  theological  truth),  and  10  on 
biblical  themes:  F.  Mussner  on  “Gospel”  and  “core  of  the  Gospel”;  H.  Schlier 
on  the  perception  of  God  according  to  Paul’s  letters;  W.  Joest  and  R.  Schnack- 
enburg  (separately)  on  the  Church  and  the  parousia;  H.  Schiirmann  on  the 
major  hermeneutical  problem  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus;  A.  Vogtle  on  some 
exegetical  considerations  about  the  knowledge  and  self-consciousness  of  Jesus; 
etc. 

Included  in  the  44  diverse  articles  of  the  second  and  larger  volume  are  essays 
by  E.  Schillebeeckx  on  the  sanctification  of  the  name  of  God  through  the  human 
love  of  Christ,  and  O.  Muller  on  the  Eucharist  as  a  meal-sacrifice  and  as  a 
sacrificial  meal.  The  concluding  contribution  is  a  “Eucharisticon  fraternitatis” 
by  Hugo  Rahner.  A  bibliography  of  K.  Rahner’s  writings  (887  entries)  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  and  systematically  precedes  the  indexes  of  these  two 
volumes. 

The  Greek-English  Analytical  Concordance  of  the  Greek-English  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  compiled  by  J.  Stegenga  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1963,  $14.95),  xv 
and  832  pp. 

An  exhaustive  concordance  of  all  the  Greek  words  (including  articles, 
particles,  etc.)  in  the  NT,  this  work  lists  every  case-form  alphabetically  under  its 
root  stem,  but  all  entries  are  cross-referenced.  “Bowing  to  the  will  of  God,  the 
Hellenes  (Greek)  text  of  Stephanus  1550  (also  Elzevir  1624)  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Received  Text  (Textus  Receptus)  was  chosen  .  ...”  Thus  the 
deletions  and  inconsistencies  of  later  texts  (Westcott  &  Hort,  Nestle,  etc.)  are 
avoided.  The  text  was  prepared  on  a  Vari-Typer  and  published  by  photo-offset. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian 
Literature,  trans.  W.  F.  Arndt  and  F.  W.  Gingrich  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1957,  $14.00),  xxxvii  and  909  pp. 

The  Arndt-Gingrich  translation  of  W.  Bauer’s  fourth  edition  (1952)  has  been 
in  print  since  1957.  The  present  printing  is  for  distribution  by  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  A  foreword  by  the  translators  briefly 
traces  the  history  of  NT  lexical  works  and  indicates  some  minor  changes  and 
additions  made  in  Bauer’s  work  for  this  edition.  Bauer’s  introduction  is  also 
included.  No  changes  have  been  made  for  this  special  printing. 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  being  the  text  tratislated  in  the  New  English  Bible, 
1961,  ed.  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press  and  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1964,  $4.50),  xiii  and  445  pp. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  NEB  in  1961,  scholars  and  students  have  desired 
to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  text  used  for  the  translation  and  the  reasons  for 
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the  adoption  of  certain  variants.  The  present  volume  responds  to  that  desire 
by  publishing  the  integral  text  employed,  explaining  the  methodology  of  the 
translation  in  an  introduction  and  supplying  the  pertinent  apparatus  and  selected 
evidence  for  the  variants  in  35  pages  of  supplementary  notes. 


G.  Greshake,  Historie  wird  Geschichte.  Bedeutung  und  Sinn  der  Unterschei- 
dung  von  Historie  und  Geschichte  in  der  T heologie  Rudolf  Bultmanns,  Koinonia, 
Band  3  (Essen:  Ludgerus-Verlag  Hubert  Wingen,  1963,  DM  15.80),  123  pp. 

Prepared  for  Rome’s  Gregorian  University,  this  short  dissertation  grew  out 
of  work  done  for  a  seminar  on  demythologizing  under  the  direction  of  K.  Priimm 
at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute.  The  object  of  G’s  undertaking  is  to  analyze 
Bultmann’s  distinction  of  Historie-Geschichte  in  its  theological  implications.  His 
final  chapter  traces  some  possible  connections  with  Aquinas’  teaching  and  poses 
remedies  for  the  disregarding  or  the  overstressing  of  the  historic  (historisch) . 
A  brief  bibliography  is  included. 


Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fiir  Bibelwissenschajt  und  Grenzgebiete.  Inter¬ 
national  Reviezv  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  International  des  Etudes  Bibliques , 
Band  X  1963/64,  ed.  F.  Stier  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1964,  DM  56  or 
$14.00),  xii  and  318  pp. 

The  ever-growing  number  of  periodical  articles  on  the  Bible  and  related  fields 
is  amply  reflected  in  this  issue  of  IZBG  where  abstracts  of  2104  articles,  most  of 
which  appeared  in  1962-63,  are  given.  They  cover  practically  all  areas  of  OT 
and  NT  studies  and  include  Festscliriften  articles. 


C.  Journet,  Le  message  revele.  Sa  transmission ,  son  developpement,  ses  de- 
pendances,  Textes  et  etudes  theologiques  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1964, 
paper  150  Bel.  fr.),  197  pp. 

Though  the  primary  orientation  of  these  collected  essays  is  that  of  funda¬ 
mental  theology  (they  concern  various  aspects  of  the  Church’s  magisterium), 
NT  students  may  be  interested  in  the  relations  J  sees  between  the  formative 
magisterium  of  the  apostolic  period  and  the  preservative  nature  of  the  post- 
apostolic  magisterium,  as  well  as  his  sharp  differentiation  between  the  “declara¬ 
tive”  and  “canonical”  teaching  authority  of  the  Church. 


W.  Knevels,  Die  Wirklichkeit  Gottes.  Ein  Weg  zur  Oberwindung  der  Ortho- 
doxie  und  des  Exist entialismus  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1964,  cloth  DM 
13.50,  paper  9),  285  pp. 

Given  the  increasing  estrangement  between  the  partisans  of  an  existential 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God  and  those  of  a  more  fundamentalist  piety,  K 
seeks  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  (1)  a  careful  and  detailed  statement  of  the 
meaning,  variety  and  transcendental  reality  of  myth,  (2)  a  brief  survey  of  its 
evolution  in  the  history  of  thought  of  the  last  two  centuries,  (3)  a  nuanced 
appreciation  of  the  presence  and  value  of  myth  in  the  OT  and  the  NT,  especially 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection,  (4)  a  lengthy  appraisal  of  demythologizing 
in  relation  to  “de-cosmologizing,”  “de-eschatologizing,”  “de-imaging,”  etc.,  (5) 
a  presentation  of  the  hermeneutic  of  the  existential  interpretation  in  light  of 
the  foregoing  chapters  and  (6)  a  confrontation  of  the  existential  approach  to 
the  reality  of  God  and  to  belief  in  the  same  reality. 
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A.  G.  Mullins,  O.P.,  The  New  Testament,  The  New  Library  of  Catholic 
Knowledge,  Vol.  2  (New  York:  Hawthorn,  1963,  $3.95),  pp.  97-192,  illustrated. 

One  of  a  series  of  12  volumes  covering  certain  aspects  of  Christian  teaching 
and  practice  for  young  Catholic  readers  (the  OT,  the  NT,  Church,  saints,  dogma, 
moral  code,  liturgy,  art  and  architecture),  this  volume  by  a  British  Dominican 
treats  briefly  the  following  topics:  canon,  Synoptic  problem,  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom,  chronology  of  Christ’s  life,  growth  of  the  kingdom,  the  NT  epistles, 
Apocalypse,  NT  apocrypha,  and  Catholic  versions  of  the  NT.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  in  both  color  and  black  and  white;  page-numbering  is 
consecutive  from  volume  to  volume  of  the  whole  set,  which  costs  $45.00. 

S.  Neill,  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  1861-1961.  The  Firth  Lec¬ 
tures,  lyo2  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964,  $7.00),  vii 
and  360  pp. 

To  sketch  the  history  of  NT  scholarship  during  the  past  century,  the  author 
first  discusses  the  theological  climate  of  the  1850’s  and  then  offers  surveys  of 
significant  contributions  in  the  history  of  the  NT  period,  textual  criticism, 
philology,  the  Synoptic  problem,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Greek  world, 
theology,  form-criticism  and  rabbinic  and  Qumran  studies.  The  volume  contains 
material  prepared  for  the  Firth  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Notting¬ 
ham  in  November,  1962,  and  it  has  several  pages  of  indexes. 


Novum  Testamentum  graece  cum  apparatu  critico  curavit  Eberhard  Nestle, 
novis  curis  elaboraverunt  Erwin  Nestle  et  Kurt  Aland  (25th  ed. ;  Stuttgart: 
Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt,  1963),  110*  and  671  pp.,  maps. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Nestle  text  incorporates  additions  to  the  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  from  the  whole  of  P66  [the  24th  edition  utilized  only  the  2nd  part  of 
P66  and  P72]  and  P75  (Lk  3 — 24;  Jn  1 — 15)  and  P74  (Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles).  Aland  collated  the  papyri  and  Nestle  cared  for  the  insertion  of  data 
into  the  apparatus. 


E.  C.  Rust,  Towards  a  Theological  Understanding  of  History  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1963,  $6.00),  xi  and  292  pp. 

The  author  of  Salvation  History  [cf.  NT  A  7  (3,  ’63)  p.  396]  first  considers 
the  nature  of  history  and,  after  criticizing  some  opposing  philosophies  of  history, 
emphasizes  the  unique  character  of  salvation-history.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  develops  at  length  a  Christian  theology  of  history  and  shows  how  it  alone 
provides  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  view.  Footnotes  are  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  with  the  bibliography  and  index. 

P.  Sansegundo,  O.P.,  Exposicion  historico-critica  del  hoy  llamado  tfsensus 
plenior ”  de  la  Sagrada  Escritura  (Avila:  Revista  Studium,  1963),  149  pp. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  surveys  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  presents 
the  viewpoints  of  various  authors.  Next  comes  a  critical  study  of  the  sensus 
plenior  from  various  aspects  and  with  its  diverse  ramifications:  linguistics, 
philosophy,  theology,  inspiration,  revelation,  and  the  relation  of  the  sense  to 
other  senses  of  Scripture.  A  third  part  examines  the  sensus  plenior  and  tradition. 
At  the  end  the  author  favors  the  sense  and  mentions  some  points  which  still 
need  clarification.  The  bibliography  runs  for  11  pages. 
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J.  E.  Scii Eli),  S.J.,  Die  Heilstat  Gottes  in  Christus.  Eine  Studie  zu  Rudolf 
Bultmanns  Auffassung  von  dcr  Erldsung  in  Jesu  Tod  und  Auferstehung, 
Erganzung  zu  Kcrygma  und  Mythos  V,  Ergiinzungsband  II,  Theologische 
Forschung  23  (Hamburg-Bergstedt:  Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag, 
1962,  paper  DM.  18),  259  pp. 

Professor  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Cristo  Rei,  Sao  Leopoldo,  Brazil,  S 
here  takes  issue  with  Bultmann’s  understanding  of  the  Cross  and  Resurrection. 
The  first  chapter  examines  from  what  and  to  what,  in  B’s  system,  man  should 
be  saved  (i.e.,  B’s  meaning  of  sin  and  non-sin  in  view  of  the  Heideggerian 
understanding  of  existence).  The  second  chapter  explains  B’s  reduction  of 
Jesus’  saving  activity  solely  to  His  death  and  Resurrection.  The  next  section 
examines  B’s  understanding  of  the  “historical”  aspects  of  the  death  and 
Resurrection,  and  the  concluding  brief  chapter  centers  on  these  two  central 
events  in  their  existential,  eschatological  interpretation.  A  33-page  classified 
bibliography  of  works  by  and  about  Bultmann  is  included. 

B.  Smalley,  The  Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  NDP  Paperbacks  39 
(Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1964,  paper  $2.25), 
xxii  and  406  pp.,  2  plates. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medieval  exegesis,  S  offers  introductory  chapters 
on  the  Fathers  and  on  the  rise  of  monastic  and  cathedral  schools.  After  treating 
the  Victorines — Hugh,  Richard  and  Andrew,  she  discusses  the  “masters  of  the 
sacred  page”  and  the  friars.  This  new  paperback  reproduces  the  second  edition 
of  1951  which  in  turn  was  a  revision  of  the  1940  original. 


F.  Spadafora,  Dizionario  Biblico  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Rome:  Editrice  Studium,  1963, 
5,000  Lire),  xviii  and  659  pp.,  4  maps. 

As  a  result  of  some  reviews  of  previous  editions  of  his  dictionary,  S  has  in 
this  edition  changed  the  orientation  of  a  few  articles  (Council  of  Jerusalem, 
Mystical  Body),  included  a  few  new  terms  (Ave  Maria,  fauna,  flora,  Red  Sea) 
and  modified  some  others  (e.g.,  abnegation,  Biblical  Commission,  form-criticism, 
Easter,  Jonah).  Bibliographies  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  new  edition 
is  offered  to  readers  in  the  hope  that  its  utility  will  be  enhanced  by  its  “splendid 
harmony  of  faith,  infallible  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  true  science.” 
Scriptural  and  general  indexes  are  provided. 

Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum.  Locis  parallelis  evangeliorum  apocryphorum 
et  patrum  adhibitis,  ed.  K.  Aland  (Stuttgart:  Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
1964,  DM  25),  xxx  and  590  pp. 

The  long-awaited  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  now  published  by  K.  Aland 
and  the  Munster  Institute  for  NT  Text  Research,  reflects  the  long  years  of 
painstaking  labor  involved  in  its  production.  Its  features  are:  inclusion  of  the 
entire  Gospel  of  John;  the  text  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  in  its  entirety  and 
continuity  (parallel  pericopes  repeated  throughout)  ;  parallel  texts  from  NT 
apocrypha  and  the  Fathers  printed  with  each  section;  latest  Nestle  text  (and 
sigla)  ;  data  from  new  MS  collations  in  apparatus;  increased  references  to 
Vetus  Latina  ( J iilicher )  and  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions  (Bohlig)  and  the 
Fathers ;  varying  type-fonts  for  chapter  and  verse  references,  for  primary  and 
secondary  parallels  (also  with  apparatus)  ;  plentiful  cross-referencing;  headings 
of  pericopes  in  Latin,  German  and  English.  There  is  also  a  three-language  in¬ 
troduction,  a  full  list  of  codices  and  lectionaries  employed,  and  complete 
indexing.  Appendixes  include  (1)  independent  Latin,  German  and  English 
translations  of  the  Coptic  Gospel  of  Thomas  (cross-referenced  from  the  text  of 
the  synopsis)  and  (2)  relevant  texts  of  the  Fathers  in  their  entirety. 
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Theologische  ForscJiung,  ed.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  et  al.  (Hamburg-Bergstedt: 
Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag). 

30.  Kerygma  und  Mythos  VI,  Band  I:  Entmythologisierung  und  existentiale 
Interpretation  (1963,  paper  DM  20),  248  pp. 

31.  Kerygma  und  Mythos  VI,  Band  II:  Entmythologisierung  und  Bild  (1964, 
paper  DM  14),  136  pp. 

Because  of  their  importance  for  the  continuing  discussion  of  demythologizing, 
the  papers  of  the  first  volume,  originally  delivered  at  the  Colloquium  of  the 
Centro  internazionale  di  Studi  umanistici  and  the  Instituto  di  Studi  Filosofici 
(Rome,  1961),  have  been  included  in  this  important  series.  The  debate  commences 
with  papers  by  E.  Castelli  and  R.  Bultmann  on  the  problem  itself  and  proceeds 
through  contributions  (of  sharply  varying  orientation  and  conclusions)  by 
K.  Kerenyi,  J.  Danielou,  H.-W.  Bartsch,  R.  Marie,  F.  Theunis  and  others. 
No  less  important  for  the  debate  is  the  question  of  “image,”  the  main  subject 
of  a  later  colloquium  of  the  Instituto  di  Studi  Filosofici  (Rome,  1962),  whose 
major  contributions  constitute  the  second  volume.  E.  Castelli  discusses  herme¬ 
neutics  and  the  theology  of  history;  H.  Ott,  the  problem  of  speech  and  under¬ 
standing.  Further  papers  by  K.  Kerenyi,  J.  B.  Lotz,  E.  Benz,  H.-W.  Bartsch 
and  R.  Panikkar  seek  to  lend  precision  to  the  basic  question  at  issue:  does 
the  existential  interpretation  necessarily  lead  to  a  certain  iconoclasm? 

Theologisches  Worterbuch  cum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Band  VII, 
Doppel-Lieferung  17-18  (Bogen  63-69;  Titelbogen  zu  Band  VII)  soco — 
sdphron  (Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1964,  paper  DM  9.20),  pp.  993-1102. 

Four  articles  make  up  this  newest  double-fascicle  of  TWNT.  W.  Foerster’s 
analysis  of  soco  is  continued  from  the  previous  fascicle  for  32  more  pages.  E. 
Sclnveizer  gives  67  pages  to  a  discussion  of  soma  and  cognates.  Soreud / 
episoreuo  (F.  Lang;  3  pp.)  and  sdphron  and  its  cognates  (U.  Luck;  9  pp.) 
are  also  included.  With  this  fascicle  come  the  title  pages  for  all  of  VoL  7. 
A  reprint  of  Cardinal  Bea's  appreciation  of  TWNT  is  contained  in  a  four- 
page  insert. 

F.  H.  Tinnefeld,  Untersuchungen  cur  altlateinischen  Uberlieferung  des  /. 
Timothcusbriefes.  Der  lateinische  Paulustext  in  den  Handschriften  D  E  F  G 
und  in  den  Kommentaren  des  Ambrosiaster  und  des  Pelagius,  Klassisch-Phi- 
lologische  Studien,  Heft  26  (Wiesbaden:  Otto  Harrassowitz,  1963,  paper  DM 
16),  xviii  and  115  pp. 

The  introduction  to  T’s  text-critical  investigation  of  the  vagaries  of  1  Timothy 
in  its  early  transmission  sets  out  the  principles  on  which  he  bases  his  work.  The 
sub-title  indicates  the  order  of  the  MSS  under  consideration,  to  which  he  adds 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  relationships  within  the  family  of  D  E  F  G. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  monograph  he  essays  a  reconstruction  of  the  Pauline 
text  of  the  Epistle. 


GOSPELS — ACTS 

L.  Algisi,  Gesu  e  le  sue  parabole  (Turin:  Marietti,  1963,  2,500  Lire),  395  pp. 

An  Italian  professor  of  theology  approaches  his  study  of  the  parables  by  an 
appraisal  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  versus  that  of  the  more  modem 
commentators  (especially  the  Reformers).  He  then  evaluates  the  Semitic 
approach  and  its  love  of  allegory,  broaches  the  question  of  literary  criticism 
and  goes  on  to  consider  a  number  of  themes  evident  in  the  parables.  In  the 
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course  of  his  treatment  he  finds  much  lacking  in  some  contemporary  com¬ 
mentators,  e.g.,  Dodd,  Gerhardsson,  Bornkamm,  Bultmann,  Jeremias. 

C.  E.  Autrey,  Evangelism  in  the  Acts  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1964,  $2.50), 
87  pp. 

In  searching  Acts  for  the  essential  aspects  of  evangelism,  Dr.  Autrey  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  finds  much  characteristic  of  “evangelism  at 
its  pristine  best.”  He  surveys  the  message  and  method  of  the  early  Church 
in  its  first  expansion  and  its  difficulties  under  internal  and  external  handicaps, 
then  briefly  outlines  the  implications  of  this  study  for  20th-century  evangelism. 

M.  Balague,  Sch.P.,  Jesucristo.  Vida  y  Luz.  Estudio  de  los  doce  primer  os 
capitulos  del  Evangelio  de  San  Juan,  “Coleccion  Biblicas”  25  (Madrid:  Ediciones 
Studium,  1963),  412  pp. 

Employing  the  themes  of  life  and  light,  B  presents  Spanish  readers  with  a 
lengthy  commentary  on  Jn  1 — 12.  Ele  prefaces  his  treatment  with  a  chapter 
on  the  basic  background  material  and  another  on  the  relation  between  John 
and  the  Synoptics.  The  devotional  outlook  predominates  in  the  commentary. 
The  remaining  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  will  be  handled  in  another 
publication. 

P.  Barbagli,  O.C.D.,  S.  Giuseppe  nel  Vangelo  (Rome:  Teresianum,  1963), 

111  pp. 

The  author  examines  the  few  biblical  texts  from  which  Church  veneration 
of  Joseph  has  grown.  Brief  chapters  on  archaeological  evidence  of  ancient 
shrines  to  Joseph  and  on  Joseph’s  role  as  protector  of  the  Church  conclude 
the  study. 

H.-W.  Bartsch,  Wachet  aber  zu  jeder  Zeit!  Entwurf  einer  Auslegung  des 
Lukasevangeliums  (Hamburg-Bergstedt:  Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  ' 
1963,  paper  DM  12),  123  pp. 

The  Frankfurt  theologian  here  publishes  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  of  a 
lengthy  lecture  delivered  at  Frankfurt  University  in  1962  in  which  he  calls 
into  question  the  thesis  of  H.  Conzelmann  that  Luke  “de-eschatologized”  in 
writing  his  Gospel.  Bartsch  fits  the  writing  of  Luke  into  a  triple  apocalyptic 
context  which  he  explains  in  his  paragraph-by-paragraph  commentary.  The 
publication  is  an  attempt  to  provoke  discussion. 

G.  M.  Behler,  O.P.,  Die  Abschiedsworte  des  Herrn.  Johannes-evangelium 
Kapitel  13-17  (Salzburg:  Otto  Muller  Verlag,  1962,  DM  23),  335  pp. 

Originally  published  in  1960  [cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61)  p.  243],  this  commentary 
on  the  Farewell  Discourse  in  John  stresses  dogmatic  and  spiritual  implications 
of  the  Lord’s  parting  words.  John  13  is  taken  as  the  introduction  to  the  message, 
which  is  then  divided  into  three  parts:  c.  14;  15:1 — 16:4a;  16:4b-33.  The  prayer 
for  unity  (c.  17)  is  seen  as  capping  the  whole. 

J.  Bihler,  Die  Stephanusgeschichte  im  Zusammenhang  der  Apostelgeschichte, 
Miinchener  Theologische  Studien,  I.  Historische  Abteilung,  Band  16  (Munich: 
Max  Hueber  Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  26),  xv  and  260  pp. 

After  studying  the  Stephen  pericopes  in  Acts,  B  offers  a  lengthy  analysis 
of  Stephen’s  speech  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  Lukan  composition.  He  also 
discusses  Luke  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  the  Stephen  sections  to  the 
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history  of  primitive  Christianity.  The  volume  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s 
dissertation  accepted  at  Munich  in  1957. 

K.  L.  Brooks,  Teach  Yourself  the  Bible  Series  (Chicago:  Moody  Bible  In¬ 
stitute,  1964). 

Mark,  the  Gospel  of  God's  Servant  (paper  $.60),  48  pp. 

Luke,  the  Gospel  of  God's  Man  (paper  $1.00),  96  pp. 

Ephesians,  the  Epistle  of  Christian  Maturity  (paper  $.80),  64  pp. 

Colossians  and  Philemon,  the  Epistles  of  Truth  and  Love  (paper  $.60),  48  pp. 

Designed  for  self-study,  these  pamphlets  provide  a  series  of  pointed  questions 
for  the  consecutive  verses  of  each  book,  periodical  quizzes  (and  answers)  and 
a  brief  page  of  introduction  and  background.  The  booklets  are  so  prepared 
that  they  may  also  be  used  for  Bible  classes. 

H.  H.  Brown,  When  Jesus  Came  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $3.00), 

160  pp. 

To  make  the  Christmas  drama  come  alive,  B  first  places  it  in  the  context 
of  the  OT  and  secular  history  and  then,  with  close  attention  to  the  NT  text, 
discusses  the  individual  persons,  events  and  themes  of  the  story.  The  author 
is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Cloud,  Florida,  and  is  author 
of  A  Recipe  for  a  Merry  Christmas. 

F.  Buri,  Das  dreifache  Heilswerk  Christi  und  seine  Aneignung  im  Glauben, 
Theologische  Forschung  28  (Hamburg-Bergstedt:  Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer 
Verlag,  1962,  paper,  DM  10),  103  pp. 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Basel  and  pastor  in  Miinster/Westf.,  B  offers 
here  the  theological  reflection  and  research  behind  a  series  of  sermons  he 
delivered  on  the  old-Protestant  dogmatic  schema  of  the  tripartite  work  of 
Christ  as  prophet,  priest  and  king  and  the  immediately  connected  theme  of  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Documenta¬ 
tion,  notes  and  bibliography  are  omitted. 

D.  Buzy,  S.C.J.,  Jesus  comme  il  etait  (Paris:  Editions  de  l’Ecole,  1964),  408  pp. 

In  his  introduction  B  argues  to  the  basic  historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  in  writing  his  life  of  Christ  he  relies  mainly  on  John  for  the  historical  and 
chronological  outlines,  drawing  on  the  Synoptics  for  other  pertinent  material. 
He  appends  a  detailed  table  of  dates  in  the  life  of  Christ,  based  on  the  Johannine 
chronology.  Several  indexes  are  provided. 

Chime  Paperbacks  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1964,  paper  each  $1.00). 

B.  Reicke,  The  Gospel  of  J^uke,  trans.  R.  Mackenzie,  89  pp. 

E.  Schweizer,  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  78  pp. 

E.  Thurneysen,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  trans.  W.  C.  Robinson,  82  pp. 

In  opening  their  new  series  of  scholarly  paperbacks  the  John  Knox  Press 
chooses  three  significant  monographs  by  European  exegetes.  Thurneysen’s 
volume,  translated  from  Die  Bergpredigt  (Munich,  1963),  insists  that  the 
Sermon  must  be  interpreted  Christologically  rather  than  moralistically.  Reicke’s 
study  of  Luke  (originally  Lukasevangeliet  [Stockholm,  1962])  covers  some 
basic  features  and  ideas  of  the  Gospel,  stressing  its  three  dominant  themes: 
the  redemptive  drama,  the  universal  mission  and  the  joy  of  the  kingdom. 
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Schweizer  presents  the  heart  of  four  lectures  he  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary  in  April,  1962,  in  which  he  draws  heavily  on  his  article 
soma  in  TJVNT. 

J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  The  Sources  of  the  Acts ,  trans.  K.  Pond  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $4.75),  180  pp. 

The  survey  of  recent  views  on  the  origins  of  Acts  has  two  parts.  Part  I 
(source-criticism)  studies  theories  of  a  single  source,  parallel  sources,  com¬ 
plementary  sources  and  the  Antioch  source.  Part  II  (form-criticism)  examines 
the  “we”  and  “they”  sections,  the  itinerary  and  “the  fragmentation  of  the 
itinerary.”  Since  the  English  translation  contains  numerous  revisions,  additions 
and  new  bibliographical  material  not  included  in  the  French  original  [cf. 
NT  A  5  (3,  ’61)  p.  353],  it  is  practically  a  new  book. 

A.  Durand,  S.J.,  Evangelio  segun  San  Mateo,  trans.  D.  Servando  Montana, 
Verbum  Salutis  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Paulinas,  1963),  xv  and  529  pp. 

The  “Verbum  Salutis”  series  maintains  a  perennial  popularity,  appearing 
currently  in  Spanish  and  Italian  editions.  This  translation  of  Durand’s  33rd 
French  edition  (1949)  has  been  made  by  a  professor  of  Scripture  at  the 
Seminary  of  Huelva,  who  has  used  a  1954  Spanish  version  of  Matthew,  instead 
of  translating  Durand’s  French  Gospel  text.  The  analytic  index  of  the  original 
has  also  been  retained.  The  series  in  general  leans  more  to  the  theological  and 
devotional  than  to  the  philological  and  critical. 

E.  Ellwein,  Heilsgegenzvart  und  Heilssukunft  im  Neuen  Testament.  Zwei 
Abhandlungen,  Theologische  Existenz  Heute,  N.F.  114  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser 
Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  4),  61  pp. 

The  present  fascicle  of  this  series  contains  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Ellwein.  The 
first  studies  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  salvation  in  Jn  5:17-29,  especially 
the  relation  of  vv.  24-25  to  vv.  27-29.  The  second  and  longer  paper  concerns 
1  Cor  15  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Reformers. 

Geistliche  S chr  if  tie  sung,  ed.  W.  Trilling  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag) . 

3/1.  A.  Stoger,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas,  I.  Teil  (1964,  DM  13.80), 
378  pp. 

15.  J.  Reuss,  Der  erste  Brief  an  Timotheus  (1963,  DM  7.80),  101  pp. 

With  the  help  of  K.  H.  Schelkle  and  H.  Schiirmann,  the  editor  is  preparing 
this  series  of  spiritual  commentaries  in  which  strictly  exegetical  discussions 
give  place  to  a  more  general  exploration  of  the  basic  message  of  each  book  in 
a  verse-by-verse  exposition.  Stoger’s  volume  covers  Lk  1 — 13,  making  use  of 
many  of  the  insights  of  recent  Lukan  research.  Reuss’  analysis  of  1  Timothy 
emphasizes  liturgical  and  institutional  elements  in  the  early  Church.  Each 
volume  is  available  at  a  reduced  subscription-price,  and  each  has  an  eight-page 
supplement  on  how  to  go  about  one’s  spiritual  reading. 

H.  Gollwitzer,  Jesu  Tod  und  Auferstehung  nach  dem  Bericht  des  Lukas  (5th 
ed. ;  Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  5.60),  120  pp. 

Based  on  a  series  of  sermons  delivered  in  Dahlem  during  World  War  II 
and  first  published  in  1941,  these  meditations  on  the  Lukan  accounts  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  have  been  reprinted  several  times  since.  They  are 
now  available  once  again  (in  Gothic  script). 
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G.  V.  Jones,  The  Art  and  Truth  of  the  Parables.  A  Study  in  their  Literary 
Form  and  Modern  Interpretation  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1964,  35  s.),  xii  and 

250  pp. 

Without  denying  the  value  and  necessity  of  purely  exegetical  exposition, 
J  insists  that,  since  the  parable  is  an  art  form,  the  preacher  must  make  himself 
aware  of  its  existential  meaning  and  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  human  situation. 
He  commences  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  work  of  Jiilicher,  Dodd,  Jeremias, 
A.  M.  Brouwer,  A.  M.  Hunter  and  others.  The  literary  form  of  a  parable  is 
next  studied  and  J  applies  his  theory  to  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Lengthy  notes  on  (1)  Mk  4:10-12  and  (2)  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  precede  the 
brief  bibliography  and  indexes. 

J.  C.  McRuer,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin  &  Co.,  1964,  $2.50), 

x  and  94  pp. 

A  Chief  Justice  and  former  president  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association 
examines  the  legality  of  Jesus’  trial  and  concludes  that  the  condemnation  was 
a  travesty  of  justice  caused  by  the  state  of  political  and  religious  affairs  in 
Palestine  at  the  time.  Throughout,  M  accepts  the  record  contained  in  the  four 
Gospels  as  historically  factual  and  the  differences  in  the  accounts  as  comple¬ 
mentary.  The  studies  of  P.  Winter  and  J.  Blinzler  are  not  mentioned. 

Das  Neue  Testament  fur  Menschen  unserer  Zeit,  Teil  I:  Matthaus,  Markus, 
Lukas,  Johannes  (Stuttgart:  Quell-Verlag,  1964,  DM  16),  375  pp.,  83  photos. 

A  combination  of  the  NT  text  with  modern,  thought-provoking  photos,  some 
in  illustration  of  the  text,  others  in  sharp  contrast,  this  book  seeks  to  provide 
a  bridge  between  the  modern  situation  of  men  and  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  text.  Italics  in  the  text  indicate  which  verse  is  illustrated  by  a  facing 
picture.  A  fresh  translation  (by  H.  Riethmuller)  employs  direct,  contemporary 
expressions,  short  sentences,  a  minimum  of  repetition.  A  pocket  edition  is 
available  for  DM  7. 

M.  O’Carroll,  C.S.Sp.,  Joseph.  Son  of  David  (Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill,  1964,  25  s.), 

xi  and  224  pp. 

The  author’s  intention  is  “to  show  that  St.  Joseph  was  an  astonishingly 
great  man.”  To  achieve  this  end  he  covers  the  basic  material  in  some  13 
“broadly  historical  or  biographical”  chapters  (the  ordeal  of  love,  the  virginal 
marriage,  hidden  life)  and  then  goes  on  to  treat  some  theological  questions 
of  Josephology  (Assumed  into  Heaven?,  The  Virginal  Fatherhood,  the  Re¬ 
demption).  An  appendix  of  papal  documents  is  included. 

L.  Ratzlaff,  Jesus  Said  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Bruce,  1963,  $6.00),  355  pp., 
illustration. 

Mrs.  Ratzlaff,  a  Catholic  catechist,  has  arranged  some  648  Gospel  pericopes 
under  17  categories,  e.g.,  God  the  Father,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
soul,  the  good  angels.  Her  purpose  is  to  provide  ready  reference  for  inquiring 
]  students  and  also  meditation  material  for  the  devout.  “For  clarification,  the 
very  words  of  Jesus  are  italicized.”  Parallel  passages  are  indicated  in  footnotes, 
and  there  is  a  61-page  concordant  index. 

D.  F.  Robinson,  Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph.  A  Re-examination  of  the  Neiv  Testament 
Record  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1964,  $4.95),  viii  and  216  pp. 

Intended  for  those  “ready  for  a  fresh  approach  to  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  human  history,”  this  analysis  of  the  Gospels  by  a  Massachusetts  minister 
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strives  to  pierce  the  fog  of  early  Christian  myth  to  discern  what  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  historical  in  the  stories  recounted  about  Jesus’  life.  The  Resurrection, 
maintains  R,  was  a  profound,  but  purely  psychological  experience  of  the 
apostles,  and  his  book  is  an  “attempt  to  find  and  compensate  for  the  influence 
of  that  experience  in  the  gospel  accounts.” 

A.  Schweitzer,  The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Secret  of  Jesus’ 
Messiahship  and  Passion,  trans.  W.  Lowrie,  Schocken  Books  SB  78  (New  York: 
Schocken  Books,  1964,  paper  $1.95),  275  pp. 

The  English  translation  of  S’s  Das  Abetulmahl — Das  Messianitats  und 
Leidensgeheimnis.  Eine  Skizze  des  Lebens  Jesu  (1914)  is  now  available  in  this 
paperback  edition.  The  renewed  interest  in  all  the  strands,  old  and  new,  of  the 
quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  makes  the  publication  opportune. 

A.  Stock,  O.S.B.,  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Good  Tidings  of  the  Gospel  (New 
York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $3.95),  191  pp. 

To  introduce  students  and  the  general  reader  to  the  values  and  methods  of 
form-critical  research,  S  traces  the  development  of  the  early  kerygma  to  its 
incorporation  in  Gospel-form  and  then  studies  the  process  by  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  Beatitudes  and  parables.  The  second  half  of  his  book  studies 
eschatology  in  several  dimensions:  unrealized  and  realized,  proleptic,  fully 
inaugurated,  and  prophetic,  concluding  with  a  survey  of  recent  research  which 
he  characterizes  as  a  “quest  for  a  theology.”  Footnotes  for  the  various  chapters 
are  included  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Stock  is  Prior  of  Skt.  Knud’s  Kloster  in 
Denmark  and  author  of  Lamb  of  God  [cf.  NT  A  7  (3,  ’63)  p.  396]. 

H.  van  den  Bussche,  Understanding  the  Lord’s  Prayer ,  trans.  C.  Schalden- 
brand,  Stagbooks  (London — New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1964,  paper  8  s.  6  d.), 
144  p. 

The  English  translation  of  this  commentary  which  interprets  the  Our  Father 
in  terms  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  [cf.  NT  A  7  (3,  ’63)  p.  392]  is  now 
ready  in  paperback  format.  The  author  relies  primarily  on  the  Matthean  version. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

H.  Bannach,  Der  Himmel  ist  nicht  mehr  oben.  Probleme  des  20.  J ahrhunderts 
im  Spiegel  des  Kolosserbriefes  (Stuttgart:  Quell-Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  6.80), 
103  pp.,  32  photos. 

In  his  exposition  of  Colossians,  B,  a  student  pastor  and  counsellor  for  many 
years,  makes  use  of  many  evocative  contemporary  photos  to  point  up  the 
relevance  of  the  Epistle  for  20th-century  man.  The  treatment  centers  on  Paul’s 
encounter  with  the  philosophical  currents  of  his  day. 

M.  Bouttier,  La  condition  chretienne  selon  saint  Paul,  Nouvelle  serie  theo- 
logique  16  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1964,  paper  9  Sw.  fr.),  106  pp. 

The  phrase  en  Christo  is  distinctively  and  profoundly  Pauline.  It  does  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  Pauline  correspondence,  but  it  does  nuance  each 
passage  in  which  it  occurs.  Such  is  the  thesis  of  B’s  book.  Starting  with  Phil 
3:4-21,  he  considers  the  paradoxical  condition  of  the  Christian,  then  advances 
through  consideration  of  communion  with  Christ  (union  with  Christ,  expecta¬ 
tion,  presence  and  imitation  of  Him),  and  communion  in  Christ  (co-living  in 
Christ:  baptism,  Eucharist,  death  and  life,  agape)  to  a  final  chapter  on  life 
in  Christ  and  the  new  creation. 
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H.  Dallmayr,  De  Zeven  Luchters.  Een  Reis  door  de  Apokalyps,  trans.  J. 
Verstraeten  (Roermond — Maaseik:  Romen  &  Zonen,  1963,  cloth  11  gld.,  paper 
9.25),  267  pp. 

Originating  in  a  series  of  German  radio  broadcasts,  the  chapters  of  this 
book  describe  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  the  Apocalypse: 
first  to  Patmos,  Athens  and  Istanbul,  then  to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamum, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea,  with  intervening  chapters  explain¬ 
ing  the  rich  use  of  the  symbolism  of  the  number  7  in  the  Apocalypse. 

A.  H.  Dammers,  God  is  Light,  God  is  Love.  A  Running  Commentary  on  the 
First  Letter  of  John,  World  Christian  Books,  No.  48  (New  York:  Association 
Press,  1963,  paper  $1.25),  80  pp. 

For  his  commentary  on  1  John,  D  relies  on  the  previous  works  of  Westcott 
(1883),  A.  E.  Brooke  (1912),  Pakenham-Walsh  (1910)  and  C.  H.  Dodd 
(1946)  and  portrays  John  as  a  wise  pastor.  The  author  was  a  missionary  in 
South  India  for  four  years  and  much  of  his  experience  and  reflection  there 
are  found  in  his  remarks  on  the  Epistle. 

A.  Farrer,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Commentary  on  the  English 
Text  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964,  $4.80),  viii  and 
233  pp. 

The  author  of  A  Rebirth  of  Images  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  294],  after  present¬ 
ing  his  own  corrections  of  traditional  English  versions  of  Revelation,  proceeds 
paragraph  by  paragraph  through  the  book  to  apply  his  thesis  that  “the 
whole  Revelation  has  the  form  of  a  half-week  of  (halved)  weeks:  a  greater 
half-week,  embracing  four  lesser  weeks,  themselves  also  halved.”  Convinced 
that  John  is  his  own  best  interpreter,  F  does  not  stress  extrabiblical  material. 

J.  S.  Glen,  Pastoral  Problems  in  First  Corinthians  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1964,  $5.00),  224  pp. 

Integrating  his  experience  of  teaching  both  NT  and  pastoral  psychology, 
G  treats  1  Corinthians  as  a  source  for  learning  early  Christian  methods  of 
pastoral  care.  In  commenting  on  the  RSV  text  he  demonstrates  how  Paul 
answers  questions  as  a  counselor  should,  how  he  appeals  not  to  wisdom  but  to 
faith  in  Christ  and  how  he  understands  the  pastoral  task  in  an  eschatological 
perspective.  The  author  is  a  former  instructor  in  psychology  and  has  been 
professor  of  NT  at  Knox  College.  Toronto,  since  1945. 

H.  A.  Guy,  The  Gospel  and  Letters  of  John  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
1963;  London:  Macmillan,  6  s.  6  d.),  vii  and  136  pp.,  map. 

This  volume  offers  short  introductions  to  each  of  the  Johannine  writings, 
followed  by  notes  on  the  contents,  chapter  by  chapter.  Candidates  for  school 
examinations  are  particularly  in  the  author’s  mind,  though  he  wishes  also  to 
give  guidance  to  anyone  wishing  clear  statements  in  shorter  form  than  that 
found  in  more  technical  commentaries. 

R.  Halver,  Der  Mythos  im  letzten  Buck  der  Bibel.  Eine  Unter  suckling  der 
Bildersprache  der  Johannes-Apokalypse,  Theologische  Forschung  32  (Hamburg- 
Bergstedt:  Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  16),  219  pp., 
illustration. 

A  Hamburg  pastor  contributes  a  study  on  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  to 
the  debate  on  myth  and  demythologizing.  He  commences  with  a  survey  of 
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apocalyptic  in  the  OT,  late  Judaism,  Qumran  and  the  NT  and  then,  drawing 
on  C.  G.  Jung,  M.  Eliade  and  others,  seeks  the  meaning  of  the  images  employed 
by  John  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  mythical  context.  The  last  60  pages 
contain  notes  and  bibliography.  The  book  has  been  photo-lithographed  from 
the  author’s  typescript. 

J.  Holzner,  Panins,  Herder-Biicherei  172  (New  York — Freiburg:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1964,  paper  $1.45  or  DM  3.80),  285  pp. 

This  popular  study  of  Paul,  which  has  gone  through  25  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  eight  languages,  now  appears  in  pocketbook  form.  Reconstructing 
Paul’s  life  from  the  NT  data,  H  discusses  the  Apostle’s  youth,  the  three  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys,  imprisonment,  and  death  at  Rome.  He  also  treats  each  Epistle 
in  its  historical  context. 

G.  Huby,  S.J.,  San  Paolo.  Prima  Epistola  ai  Corinti,  trans.  U.  Massi,  Verbum 
Salutis  (Rome:  Editrice  Studium,  1963,  2,300  Lire),  345  pp. 

Continuing  the  Italian  edition  of  “Verbum  Salutis,”  this  translation  of  H’s 
1946  French  original  contains  an  introduction  providing  historical  data  on  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  a  general  outline  of  the  Epistle  and  a  brief  bibliography. 
The  commentary  avoids  excessively  technical  discussion  and  remains  theologi¬ 
cally  oriented. 

E.  Kamlah,  Die  Form  der  katalogischen  Pardnese  im  Neuen  Testament,  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  7  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1964,  cloth  DM  41,  paper  36),  viii  and  245  pp. 

In  this  form-critical  study  of  the  virtue  and  vice  catalogues  in  the  NT, 
K  first  divides  the  sections  into  descriptive  catalogues  (e.g.,  1  Cor  6:9  ff.) 
and  catalogues  with  a  paraenetic  function  (e.g.,  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1).  He  then 
devotes  the  major  portion  of  his  work  to  possible  sources  and  parallels  for  the 
dualism  inherent  in  these  sections,  and  concludes  by  applying  his  results  to 
the  NT  use  of  paraenesis.  The  author  is  privatdozent  for  the  NT  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mainz. 

A.  Kuyper,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  trans.  J.  H.  de  Vries  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1963,  paper  $2.25),  360  pp. 

The  publishers  have  reissued  in  paperback  form  a  1935  translation  of  K’s 
Dutch  study  of  Revelation.  No  changes  are  evident.  The  several  indexes  of 
the  original  are  retained  in  this  edition. 

L.  Morris,  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  An  Introduction  and 
Commentary,  The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  7  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1963,  $3.00),  249  pp. 

Recognizing  that  we  must  not  expect  the  structure  of  a  theological  treatise 
in  a  letter,  the  Warden  of  Tyndale  House  at  Cambridge  sees  1  Corinthians  as 
an  integral  whole  occasioned  by  communications  from  the  household  of  Chloe 
and  from  the  letter  brought  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus.  Morris 
then  provides  a  detailed  outline  of  the  Epistle  and  a  verse-by-verse  commentary 
on  the  AV  text.  This  is  an  unchanged  reprint  of  the  1958  original. 

W.  Pfister,  O.P.,  Das  Leben  im  Geist  nach  Paulas.  Der  Geist  als  Anfang  and 
Vollendung  des  christlichen  Lebens,  Studia  Friburgensia,  N.F.  34  (Fribourg: 
Universitatsverlag,  1963,  paper  12.  Sw.  fr.),  xiv  and  91  pp. 

In  order  to  determine  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  “living  in  the  Spirit,” 
the  author  of  this  dissertation  offers  detailed  examinations  of  pertinent  pericopes 
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in  Paul’s  writings.  First,  he  studies  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  holiness  in 

1  Thes  4:1-8  and  1  Cor  6:11-20  and  then  investigates  the  Spirit  and  life  in 
Rom  8:1-11.  Finally,  he  discusses  walking  in  the  Spirit,  according  to  Gal  5:13 — 
6:10  and  the  Spirit  and  sonship  in  Rom  8:12-17. 

K.  Prumm,  S.J.,  Diakonia  Pneumatos.  Der  cweite  Korintherbrief  als  Zugang 
cur  apostolischen  Botschaft.  Auslegting  und  Theologie.  Band  II:  Theologie  des 
cweiten  Korintherbriefes.  Zweiter  Teil:  Das  christliche  Werk.  Die  apostolische 
Macht.  Theologie  des  cweiten  und  dritten  Briefteils,  Kap.  8-13.  Quellenfragen. 
Auswertung  und  religionsgeschichtliche  Sicherung  (Rome — New  York:  Herder 
&  Herder,  1962,  12,300  Lire  or  $27.50),  vii  and  788  pp. 

The  second  volume  of  P’s  massive,  comprehensive  theological  exegesis  of 

2  Corinthians  commences  with  a  brief  study  of  cc.  8  and  9  of  the  Epistle,  their 
peculiar  terminology  and  their  implications  for  a  theology  of  Christian  action. 
A  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  background,  use  and  meaning  of  exousia, 
dynamis  and  kauchema  forms  the  principal  part  of  his  central  chapter,  with 
numerous  excursuses  and  a  final  survey  of  his  previous  volume  in  the  light  of 
his  findings  in  this  chapter.  The  final  chapter  (of  almost  400  pp.),  after  treating 
2  Corinthians  as  a  source  and  seeking  to  isolate  the  sources  of  the  Epistle 
itself,  ties  together  a  variety  of  doctrinal  points  to  clarify  the  scope  of  its 
theology:  God,  redemption,  Christian  existence,  sacrament,  eschatology  and 
morality.  Some  60  pages  of  indexes  (for  both  parts  of  vol.  II)  precede  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

H.  Roux.  Der  Titusbrief,  trans.  H.  H.  Esser,  Biblische  Studien  40  (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  3.60),  45  pp. 

In  eight  brief  chapters,  covering  about  five  verses  each,  R  brings  the  fruit 
of  his  study  and  reflections  to  bear  on  this  short  Epistle,  stressing  faith,  service 
and  love  throughout.  The  work  appeared  originally  in  French  some  years  ago. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Theological  Meditations,  trans. 
B.  Thompson  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $4.95),  269  pp. 

The  Tubingen  NT  professor’s  reflections  on  Romans  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63) 
p.  273]  appear  now  in  English,  based  on  the  second  German  edition  (1963), 
slightly  augmented  and  revised  by  the  author.  The  theological  commentary 
stresses  the  doctrine  of  Paul  rather  than  strictly  exegetical  points,  though  the 
latter  are  presumed.  Footnotes  follow  each  chapter. 

A.  Schweitzer,  Paul  and  His  Interpreters.  A  Critical  History,  trans.  W. 
Montgomery,  Schocken  Books  SB  79  (New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1964, 
paper  $1.95),  xiii  and  255  pp. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  (1906), 
S  published  these  chapters  on  Paul  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  critical 
study  of  Jesus’  life.  The  paperback  edition  reprints  the  translation  of  1912. 

R.  P.  Shedd,  Man  in  Community.  A  Study  of  St.  Paul’s  Application  of  Old 
Testament  and  Early  Jewish  Conceptions  of  Htonan  Solidarity  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1964,  paper  $1.95),  xiii  and  209  pp. 

Originally  published  in  1958  [cf.  NT  A  4(1,  ’59)  p.  101]  and  now  re-issued 
in  paperback  format,  S’s  study  of  OT  and  Pauline  concepts  of  solidarity  owes 
much  to  the  work  of  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  and  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  on  corporate 
personality  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  concluding  pages  stress  incorporation 
into  the  solidarity  of  the  ‘‘new  humanity”  through  faith,  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist. 
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A.  Vanhoye,  S.J.,  A  Structured  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
trans.  J.  Swetnam,  S.J.  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  1964,  paper  500 
Lire  or  $.85),  39  pp. 

The  English  translation  of  V’s  pamphlet,  indicating  the  literary  structure  of 
Hebrews  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  474],  preserves  the  elements  of  the  French 
original:  various  type-faces,  indentations,  etc. 

A.  Viard,  O.P.,  Saint  Paul.  Epitre  aux  Galates,  Sources  Bibliques  (Paris: 
Gabalda,  1964),  128  pp. 

A  few  pages  of  introductory  matter  on  the  addressees,  occasion,  content, 
plan,  relevance  and  text  of  Galatians  serve  to  preface  V’s  detailed  commentary, 
which  prints  the  French  translation  (with  occasional  critical  apparatus  for 
variants  of  doctrinal  value)  on  each  left-hand  page,  facing  the  lengthy  explana¬ 
tory  notes  of  the  author. 

Vox  Evangelica  III.  Biblical  and  Historical  Essays  by  Members  of  The  Faculty 
of  the  London  Bible  College ,  ed.  R.  P.  Martin  (London:  Epworth,  1964,  paper 
6  s.),  88  pp. 

Of  principal  interest  to  NT  students  in  the  current  number  of  this  series  is 
the  opening  paper  by  L.  C.  Allen  on  the  OT  in  Rom  1 — 8.  R.  P.  Martin  also 
writes  a  few  brief  pages  on  carmen  Christo  .  .  .  dicer e  in  Pliny’s  account  of 
Christian  worship.  Other  contributions  concern  the  OT,  systematic  theology 
and  Church  history. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

W.  Andersen,  Ihr  seid  zur  Freiheit  berufen.  Gesetz  und  Evangelium  nach 
biblischem  Zeugnis,  Biblische  Studien  41  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener 
Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  5),  75  pp. 

The  Christian’s  freedom,  obtained  by  Jesus  and  made  secure  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  consists  in  fidelity  to  God’s  will  on  the  part  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  community.  This  theme,  worked  out  mainly  from  the  Pauline 
corpus,  is  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  OT  Law  and  its  fulfillment  in  Christ. 
Some  final  observations  concern  hope  in  the  definitive  coming  of  the  kingdom. 

Baptism  in  the  New  Testaynent.  A  Symposium,  trans.  D.  Askew  (Baltimore: 
Helicon,  1964,  $4.50),  238  pp. 

A  companion  volume  to  The  Eucharist  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  8 
(3,  ’64)  p.  477],  this  collection  of  nine  articles  on  baptism  appeared  originally 
as  Nos.  26  and  27  of  LumVie  (’56)  [cf.  §§  1-79;  1-141;  1-143;  1-160;  1-254; 
1-255;  1-256].  Among  the  collaborators  are  J.  Delorme,  D.  Mollat,  J.  Guillet, 
M.-L.  Boismard,  J.  Duplacy  and  J.  Giblet.  The  translation  is  fully  indexed. 

Biblical  Realism  Confronts  the  Nation.  Ten  Christian  Scholars  Summon  the 
Church  to  the  Discipleship  of  Peace,  ed.  P.  Peachey  (Nyack,  N.Y. :  Fellowship 
Publications,  1963,  $4.00),  224  pp. 

In  1962  the  Church  Peace  Mission  invited  a  number  of  biblical  scholars  to 
“address  themselves  to  the  definition  of  the  biblical  imperatives  as  they  relate 
to  the  claims  of  the  national  ethos.”  They  met  near  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
presented  the  papers  printed  in  this  book.  P.  Peachey  and  J.  E.  Smylie  define 
the  problem;  L.  A.  Whiston,  Jr.,  and  N.  K.  Gottwald  bring  in  OT  perspectives. 
G.  R.  Edwards  writes  on  Christology  and  ethics,  C.  Morrison  on  the  Church’s 
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mission  vis-a-vis  civil  government,  and  O.  A.  Piper  on  conflict  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  all  three  from  a  NT  perspective.  Solutions  are  proposed  by  K.  Stendahl 
(“Messianic  license”),  W.  Klassen  (NT  teaching  on  loving  one’s  enemy), 
and  J.  J.  Vincent  (Christ’s  ministry  and  our  discipleship). 

R.  A.  Finlayson,  The  Story  of  Theology.  Studies  in  the  historical  development 
of  Christian  doctrine  (Chicago:  Inter-Yarsity  Press,  1964,  paper  $1.25),  55  pp. 

Six  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  Christian  doctrine  are  offered  by  F,  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  Free  Church  College  in  Edinburgh.  Topics  include 
Tertullian  and  the  Trinity,  Augustine  and  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  Luther  on 
justification.  To  aid  those  not  theologically  trained,  the  author  simplifies  the 
terminology  and  provides  brief  bibliographies. 

F.  L.  Fisher,  Prayer  in  the  Nezv  Testament  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1964,  $4.50),  192  pp. 

The  theology  of  prayer  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus  are  discussed  first  in  this 
book  by  the  professor  of  NT  interpretation  at  the  Golden  Gate  Baptist  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  California.  There  follows  a  study  of  the  Our  Father  as  a  model 
prayer  and  of  other  forms  of  thanksgiving,  petition  and  intercession.  Christian 
prayer  is  then  characterized  as  committed,  founded  on  faith,  and  persevering. 
Chapters  on  prayer  and  the  Church,  prayer  and  service,  and  matters  such  as 
posture  and  place  conclude  the  volume. 

H.-G.  Fritzsche,  Das  Christentum  und  die  Weltanschauung en  zugleich  eine 
Einfiihrung  in  die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  Karl  Barths  unter  vorwiegend  ((apo- 
logetischem>>  Gesichtspunkt,  Theologische  Forschung  2 7  (Hamburg-Bergstedt: 
Herbert  Reich  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1962,  paper  DM  10),  159  pp. 

Any  system  of  thought,  F  believes,  is  best  judged  theologically  and  historically 
by  its  relevance  to  life  and  its  practical  effects.  Accordingly,  because  of  its 
practical  concern,  Barth’s  theology  is  taken  as  a  working  hypothesis  and  applied 
as  a  test  to  various  philosophies,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  in  an  effort  to 
find  fundamental  answers  for  several  philosophical  questions.  Barth’s  theology 
is  briefly  evaluated  in  an  appendix. 

N.  Fuglister,  Die  Heilshedeutung  des  Pascha,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testament,  Band  VIII  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  36),  309  pp. 

To  work  out  the  significance  of  the  OT  Pasch  for  NT  exegesis  and  biblical 
theology,  this  dissertation,  accepted  at  the  Anselmianum  in  Rome,  first  examines 
the  Pasch  in  the  OT  and  extrabiblical  texts  and  then  discusses  the  elements  of 
the  paschal  feast  such  as  the  lamb,  the  blood  and  the  meal.  After  treating  the 
terminology  of  the  Pasch,  F  concludes  by  studying  the  themes  of  covenant, 
expiation,  salvation  and  sacrament.  The  book  is  supplied  with  indexes  and 
bibliography. 

,  J.  Galot,  S.J.,  V ainqueur  par  la  souffrance,  Museum  Lessianum,  Section 
Ascetique  et  Mystique,  No.  55  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1964,  paper  150 
Bel.  fr.),  316  pp. 

Drawing  on  the  Isaian  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  and  describing  in 
great  theological  detail  the  place  of  suffering  in  Christ’s  having  act  on  Calvary 
as  a  triumph  of  love,  G  offers  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  pain,  its  purpose  and 
its  challenge. 
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W.  K.  Grossouw,  Spirituality  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris:  Cerf,  1964, 
paper  10.80  F),  227  pp. 

In  presenting  to  Christians  the  spiritual  message  of  the  NT,  the  professor 
of  NT  exegesis  at  Nijmegen  treats  the  distinctive  themes  found  in  the  Synoptics, 
Paul  and  John.  The  volume  is  a  translation  from  the  1956  Dutch  original;  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1961  [cf.  NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  275]. 

fi.  Hamel,  S.J.,  Loi  naturelle  et  loi  du  Christ ,  Studia  17  (Bruges — Paris: 
Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1964,  paper  135  Bel.  fr.),  171  pp. 

A  professor  of  moral  theology  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  offers 
four  essays  delineating  the  place  of  the  natural  law  in  Christian  life.  After 
discussing  natural  law  and  the  law  of  Christ,  he  offers  chapters  on  the  value 
and  limits  of  casuistry  and  on  the  virtue  of  epikeia.  These  first  three  chapters 
originally  appeared  in  SciEccl  from  1958  to  1961,  while  the  final  essay  on  the 
Christian  meaning  of  the  Decalogue  has  been  written  especially  for  this  publica¬ 
tion. 

H.  A.  Hanke,  The  Validity  of  the  Virgin  Birth  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1963,  $2.95),  122  pp. 

From  a  survey  of  the  OT  (miraculous  and  prophetic)  witnesses  and  the  NT 
affirmations  (by  Mary,  Joseph,  Jesus,  the  NT  miracles  and  Paul)  of  the  virgin 
birth,  plus  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  the  professor  of  Bible  at  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Ky.,  goes 
on  to  consider  the  Christian  doctrines  which  depend  on  the  virgin  birth  and 
concludes  that  “all  the  Christian  doctrines  are  stones  in  the  redemptive  arch  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  is  the  keystone !” 

The  Herder  History  of  Dogma  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $6.50 
each). 

B.  Netjnheuser,  O.S.B.,  Baptism  and  Confirmation ,  trans.  J.  J.  Hughes, 

x  and  252  pp. 

B.  Poschmann,  Penance  and  the  Anointing  of  the  Sick ,  trans.  and  rev.  F. 

Courtney,  S.J.,  xi  and  257  pp. 

Though  oriented  primarily  for  students  of  doctrine,  the  two  most  recent 
volumes  of  this  series  to  appear  in  English  dress  open  with  chapters  on  the  NT 
data  relative  to  early  belief  in  and  practice  of  the  respective  sacraments.  Subse¬ 
quent  chapters  trace  the  main  lines  of  doctrinal  development  and  dispute  through 
the  patristic,  medieval  and  modern  eras.  Ample  bibliographical  material  (brought 
up  to  date  by  the  translators)  is  provided  throughout. 

Jesus  Christus .  Das  Christusverstdndnis  im  Wandel  der  Zeiten.  Eine  Ringvorle- 
sung  der  Theologisclien  Fakultdt  der  Universitdt  Marburg,  Marburger  Theo- 
logische  Studien  1  (Marburg:  Elwert  Verlag,  1963,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  20), 
vii  and  175  pp.,  24  illustrations. 

Twelve  lectures,  delivered  during  the  winter  semester  1962/63  by  members 
of  the  Marburg  faculty,  trace  the  understanding  of  Christ  from  apostolic  times 
to  the  present  day.  Of  special  interest  to  NT  students  are  W.  Kiimmel’s  essay 
on  Jesus’  personal  claim  and  the  early  Church,  E.  Fuchs’  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Christ  in  Paul  and  John,  and  H.  Grass’  study  of  the  Christology 
of  recent  systematic  theologies. 
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R.  Le  Deaut,  C.S.Sp.,  La  nuit  pascale.  Essai  sur  la  signification  de  la  Pdquc 
juive  a  partir  du  Tar  gum  d’Lxode  XIII  42,  Analecta  Biblica  22  (Rome:  Pon¬ 
tifical  Biblical  Institute,  1963,  paper  5,700  Lire  or  $9.50),  423  pp.,  2  plates. 

Constructing  his  research  around  the  major  themes  of  a  short  poetic  targum 
on  Exod  12:42,  Le  D  (who  is  the  director  of  the  French  seminary  in  Rome)  finds 
that  the  centrality  of  the  Passover  in  OT  theological  development  led  to  the 
attraction  and  assimilation  of  two  other  major  themes:  creation  and  Messianic 
eschatology.  The  night  of  the  Passover,  the  Messianic  night,  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  to  NT  exegetes,  and  the  author  indicates  some  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  study  for  NT  research  at  the  end  of  his  major  chapters.  The  final 
section  reviews  the  problem  of  dating  this  targum.  Bibliography  and  extensive 
indexes  are  included. 

D.  Moody,  The  Hope  of  Glory  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964,  $4.95),  300  pp. 

Three  major  facets  of  eschatology  occupy  M’s  attention  as  he  explores  “the 
meaning  and  relevance  of  the  Christian  hope  in  a  post-Christian  age.”  (1)  “The 
Hope  of  Man”  discusses  life,  death  and  resurrection.  (2)  “The  Hope  of  History” 
treats  the  kingdom,  the  final  pleroma,  the  Antichrist  and  the  parousia.  (3)  “The 
Hope  of  Creation”  studies  the  new  creation  and  the  holy  city.  A  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  traces  briefly  how  eschatology  has  fared  in  the  history  of 
biblical  interpretation.  The  volume  is  indexed. 

R.  E.  Nixon,  The  Exodus  in  the  New  Testament  (London:  Tyndale  Press, 
1963,  paper  2  s.),  32  pp. 

After  a  brief  exposition  of  the  OT  material,  the  NT  documents  are  studied 
to  discover  in  what  way  they  give  us  Exodus  material  and  in  what  sense  NT 
theology  can  be  termed  “Exodus  theology.”  The  booklet  reproduces  the  Tyndale 
NT  Lecture  for  1962,  which  the  writer  delivered  at  Cambridge  University. 


B.  Ramm,  Them  He  Glorified.  A  Systematic  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  Glorifica- 

Ition  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963,  $3.25),  148  pp. 

Presently  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  California  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  R  regrets  the  lack  of  a  book  “which  begins  with  the  eschatological 
character  of  our  present  salvation  and  follows  its  course  to  its  fruition  in  the 

S  glorification  of  the  believer.”  His  present  book  tries  to  correct  this  lack.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  a  study  of  kahod  in  the  OT  and  doxa  in  the  NT,  particularly  as 
manifest  in  Christ’s  saving  activity,  he  then  proceeds  to  a  systematic  analysis  of 
the  glorification  of  man’s  soul  and  body,  its  relation  to  the  New  Jerusalem  and 
a  final  chapter  on  “Glorification  as  a  Glorious  Existence.”  Indexes  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  are  included. 


IR.  Schnackenburg,  L’Lglisc  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  Realite  et  significa¬ 
tion  theologique.  Nature  et  mystere  de  VLglise,  trans.  R.-L.  Oechslin,  O.P., 
Unam  Sanctam  47  (Paris:  Cerf,  1964,  paper  12.30  F),  220  pp. 

In  developing  insights  from  several  of  his  previous  works,  the  Wurzburg  NT 
professor  first  presents  a  general  view  of  the  NT  teaching  on  the  Church.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  composed  of  four  parts  which  discuss  different  aspects  of 
the  Church:  its  origin,  its  theology,  its  essential  traits,  and  its  mystery.  The 
translation  is  from  the  1961  original  [cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62)  p.  148]. 
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R.  Schnackenburg,  Le  Message  moral  du  Nouveau  Testament,  trans.  F. 
Schanen  (Le  Puy — Lyon:  Xavier  Mappus,  1963,  paper  23.80  F),  367  pp. 

Translated  from  the  second  (1963)  edition  of  S’s  monograph  on  NT  moral 
teaching  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63)  p.  279],  its  copious  bibliographies  adapted  and 
augmented  for  French  readers,  this  investigation  starts  with  the  moral  demands 
of  Jesus,  especially  of  the  radical  challenge  offered  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  by  the  Farewell  Discourse.  The  second  part  considers  the  practice  and 
development  of  ethical  life  in  the  early  Church,  and  finally  S  treats  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  John  and  James  in  detail.  The  indexes  of  the  original  are  in  this 
version. 

A.  Schulz,  Jiinger  des  Herrn.  Nachfolge  Christi  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament 
(Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1964,  cloth  DM  9.80,  paper  7.80),  116  pp. 

The  author  of  Nachfolgen  und  Nachahmen  [cf.  NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  161]  makes 
available  to  a  larger  audience  the  results  of  his  study  on  the  theme  of  following 
Christ.  He  shows  how  the  meaning  of  the  term  changed  under  rabbinic  influ¬ 
ences  from  “going  after  Jesus”  to  “being  a  student  of  Jesus”  and  then  how  it 
gradually  took  on  the  significance  of  following  Jesus  on  the  way  of  the  cross 
and  of  imitating  His  actions.  About  20  pages  of  notes  are  included  at  the  end 
of  the  pocket-sized  volume. 

H.  von  Campenhausen,  The  Virgin  Birth  in  the  Theology  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  Studies  in  Historical  Theology  2  (Naperville,  Ill.: 
Allenson,  1964,  paper  $2.75),  92  pp. 

The  second  in  this  new  series  of  historical  theological  monographs  is  a 
translation  from  von  C’s  1962  paper  in  the  Heidelberg  Sitzungsberichte  [cf. 
NT  A  7  (3,  ’63)  p.  397]  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

H.  T.  Andrews,  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  rev.  and  ed.  C.  P.  Pfeiffer  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1964,  $2.95),  141  pp. 

While  retaining  the  basic  format  of  Andrews’  earlier  (1908)  edition,  the 
professor  of  OT  at  Gordon  Divinity  School  has  radically  revised  the  work  by 
incorporating  the  conclusions  of  more  recent  scholarship  and  adding  material 
from  Qumran  and  Chenoboskion.  A  brief  bibliography  of  recent  works  is 
included. 

W.  Bauer,  Rechtglaubigkeit  und  Ketzerei  im  altesten  Christentum,  ed.  G. 
Strecker,  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie  10  (2nd  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1964,  cloth  DM  28,  paper  24),  ix  and  314  pp. 

Bauer’s  provocative  thesis  (1934)  that  orthodox  belief  and  heresy  were  related 
to  each  other  in  earliest  Christianity  not  as  primary  to  secondary,  but  that 
“heresy”  was  in  many  areas  the  original  representative  of  Christianity,  was 
quickly  sold  out.  The  book  is  now  again  in  print  with  a  lengthy  supplement  by 
G.  Strecker,  professor  of  the  NT  at  Gottingen,  who  tests  the  applicability  of  B’s 
concept  of  history  to  Jewish  Christianity  by  inspecting  the  relevant  data  in  the 
Didascalia,  the  kerygma-petrou-sonrce  in  the  Pseudo-clementines  and  the  anti- 
Ebionite  sections  of  Justin,  Hippolytus  and  Origen.  He  also  subjects  to  review 
the  reception  given  B’s  first  edition.  A  new  index  is  provided  for  this  edition. 
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J.  Becker,  Das  Heil  Gottes.  Heils-  und  Siindenbcgriffe  in  den  Qumrantexten 
und  im  Neuen  T estament,  Studien  zur  Umvvelt  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Band  3 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1964,  paper  DM  32),  301  pp. 

In  this  Heidelberg  dissertation  (1961),  the  author  seeks  to  set  the  NT  salva¬ 
tion  expressions,  alcthcia  and  dikaiosyne,  in  sharper  relief  by  a  study  of  related 
terms  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  especially  mspt  and  sdq.  Primary  emphasis  in  the 
first  part  (Qumran)  is  given  to  the  Psalms  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness, 
1QM,  IQS  3:13 — 4:26,  IQS  10:9 — 11:22,  the  cultic  psalms,  lQpHab  and  CD. 
From  this  survey  B  concludes  to  a  doctrine  stressing  the  sola  gratia  nature  of 
salvation  which  is  then  developed  by  Jesus,  John  and  especially  Paul. 


K.  Beyschlag,  In  der  Welt-nicht  von  der  Welt.  Der  Weg  der  friihen  Christen, 
Stundenbuch  32  (Hamburg:  Furche-Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  2.50),  110  pp. 

In  presenting  the  meaning  of  Christian  life  to  readers  of  this  “post-Christian” 
era,  B  starts  with  the  early  Church’s  understanding  of  Jn  17:12  and  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  “the  world.”  Questions  of  mission,  delay  of  the  parousia,  conversion,  con¬ 
fession,  martyrdom,  heresy,  gnosis,  etc.,  fill  out  the  picture  and  present  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  modern  readers. 


Bleiben  wir  evangelischf ,  Arbeiten  zur  kirchlichen  Wiedervereinigung,  Reihe 
des  Bundes,  Heft  1  (Graz — Cologne:  Verlag  Styria,  1964,  50  O.  Sch.),  182  pp. 

The  first  publication  in  this  series,  edited  by  members  of  the  League  for 
Evangelical-Catholic  Reunion,  surveys  what  “evangelical”  means  in  the  Church, 
the  primacy  of  Scripture,  what  elements  of  evangelical  piety  and  institution  can¬ 
not  be  given  up,  etc.  The  second  part  treats  some  specific  “dogmatic”  hindrances; 
the  third  stresses  corporate  reunion,  and  the  last  considers  the  question  of  “con¬ 
version”  in  its  biblical  and  later  ecclesiastical  evolution.  An  appendix  contains 
the  10-point  program  of  the  League. 

O.  Cullmann,  La  foi  et  le  cnlte  de  Veglise  primitive,  Bibliotheque  theologique 
(Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1963),  222  pp. 

Six  previously  published  papers  of  the  Basel  exegete  make  up  this  collection, 
each  of  them  casting  some  light  on  early  Church  belief  and  practice.  They  con¬ 
cern:  the  kingship  of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  NT  (Foi  et  Vie  42  [’41]), 
the  first  confessions  of  Christian  faith  ( Cahiers  de  la  RevHistPhilRel  30  [’43]), 

(primitive  Christianity  and  civilization  ( VerbCaro  [’51]),  cult  in  the  primitive 
Church  (Cahiers  theologiques  de  Vactualite  prolestante  8  [’44]),  the  sacraments 
in  John’s  Gospel  (Ltudes  d’histoire  et  de  la  philosophie  religieuses  42  [’51]), 
and  the  significance  of  salt  in  Jesus’  parable  (RevHistPhilRel  37  [’57],  cf. 
§  2-33).  Since  C  is  planning  a  full-scale  work  on  this  general  subject,  the 
present  articles  have  not  been  revised  for  this  printing. 


J.  Danielou,  S.J.,  Primitive  Christian  Spnbols,  trans.  D.  Attwater  (Baltimore: 
Helicon,  1964,  $3.95),  xvi  and  151  pp.,  15  illustrations. 


In  this  volume  Pere  Danielou  investigates  the  Judaic  origins  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  symbols  such  as  the  crown,  the  ship  and  the  axe,  and  also  studies  the 
original  significance  of  the  fish  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Photographs  of  objects 
found  at  various  archaeological  sites  illustrate  the  actual  use  of  these  symbols. 
The  French  original  appeared  in  1961  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  425]. 
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The  Dead  Sea  Scriptures  in  English  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  T.  H.  Gaster,  Anchor  Books  A378  (Rev.  ed.;  New  York:  Doubleday,  1964, 

paper  $1.45),  x  and  240  pp. 


This  new  edition  includes  many  texts  published  since  1956,  such  as  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prayer  of 
Intercession  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Angels.  Translations,  introductions,  and 
indexes  have  all  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  preface  notes  that  G  dates  the 
terminus  a  quo  for  these  writings  as  250  B.C.,  instead  of  170  B.C.  as  in  is 
previous  edition. 


Evangelium  Veritatis  (Supplementum) .  Codex  Jung  F.  XVIV  F.  XV IIIV 
(p.  33—36),  ed.  M.  Malinine,  H.-C.  Puech,  G.  Quispel  and  W.  Till  (Zurich— 
Stuttgart:  Rascher  Verlag,  1961,  paper  21.70  Sw.  fr.),  x  and  38  pp. 

Four  pages  of  the  original  text  were  missing  when  three  of  the  present  editors 
published  the  Gospel  of  Truth  in  1956.  These  missing  pages  (33-  36)  are  now 
published  with  translations  and  commentary.  The  new  material  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  writing  is  Valentinian.  The  division  of 
labor  in  this  cooperative  work  is  as  follows:  Coptic  text  (Till  and  Malinine)  ; 
French  translation  (Malinine  and  Puech)  ;  German  translation  (Till)  ;  English 
translation  (R.  McL.  Wilson);  critical  notes  (Puech);  index  (Till). 


B.  Geriiardsson,  Die  Boten  Gottes  und  die  Apostel  Christi  (Lund:  C.  W.  K. 
Gleerup,  1962,  paper  4  Sw.  kr.),  pp.  89-131. 

An  offprint  of  G’s  article  in  SvenskExegArs  27  (’62)  89-131,  available  as  a 
brochure,  which  discusses  G.  Klein,  Die  zwolf  Apostel  (1961)  and  W.  Schmi- 
thals,  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt  (1961)  in  the  light  of  G’s  own  Memory  and 
Manuscript  (1961)  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  early  Christian  Apostleship 
and  the  relation  of  the  apostles  to  “the  Twelve.” 

B.  Gerhardsson,  Tradition  and  Transmission  in  Early  Christianity,  trans,  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  Coniectanea  Neotestamentica  XX  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup;  Copen¬ 
hagen:  E.  Munksgaard,  1964,  paper  6  Sw.  kr.),  47  pp. 

To  answer  M.  Smith’s  criticism  [cf.  §  8-442r]  of  his  Memory  and  Manuscript 
(1961),  and  also  to  clear  up  some  misunderstandings,  G  here  reviews  briefly 
some  of  his  major  methodological  and  critical  points.  He  enlarges  on  three  key 
topics:  the  problem  of  continuity,  the  precise  nature  of  Pharisaic  pedagogics  and 
what  part  tradition  and  innovation  played  in  early  Christian  pedagogics.  The 
second  part  offers  further  criticism  of  Smith  and  concludes  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Christ-tradition. 


R.  M.  Grant,  An  Introduction,  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  A  New  Translation 
and  Commentary,  Vol.  1  (New  York — London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1964,  $4.00), 
xi  and  193  pp. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  new  six-volume  series  of  translations  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  of  which  he  is  the  general  editor,  Grant 
discusses  the  historical  and  theological  significance  of  the  writings  and  their 
place  in  the  early  Church.  After  examining  the  individual  works  in  detail,  he 
concludes  with  chapters  on  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  period,  on  the 
theology  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  on  the  picture  of  the  Church  contained 
in  their  wr  itings.  A  general  bibliography  for  the  whole  series  completes  this 
volume. 
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P.  Horvath,  The  Origin  of  the  Essenes  (New  York:  Athena  Books,  1964), 

18  pp. 

After  examining  briefly  several  historical  sources  (Josephus,  Pliny,  Philo), 
H  points  out  that  the  Emmerick-Brentano  material  [writings  of  a  19th-century 
stigmatized,  visionary  invalid]  traces  Essene  origins  to  the  Hasidim  and  the 
earlier  Eskarene.  The  author  accepts  this  identification  on  the  basis  of  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  War  Scroll. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum,  5/1962  (Munster:  Aschendorfif,  1963, 
cloth  DM  28,  paper  25),  201  pp.,  11  plates,  15  illustrations. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Jahrbuch  opens  with  the  fifth  part  of  F.  J.  Dolger’s 
(posthumous)  article  on  the  history  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  A.  von  Gerkan 
re-examines  the  archaeological  problem  of  the  grave  and  cult  of  Peter  in  ancient 
Rome  (in  agreement  with  E.  Kirschbaum).  T.  Klauser  then  disagrees  with 
von  G  on  a  number  of  methodological  points  and  von  G  responds  in  turn.  L.  Koep 
discusses  “religio”  and  ‘Titus”  as  a  problem  of  early  Christianity.  Further  con¬ 
tributions  treat  the  sign  of  the  Cross  (E.  Dinkier),  early  Christian  art  (part  V 
of  a  series  by  T.  Klauser),  poetry  (K.  Thraede)  and  liturgy  (O.  Nussbaum  and 
T.  Klauser).  There  are  also  a  number  of  book  reviews  and  two  supplementary 
articles  for  the  Reallexikon  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum:  “Aischylos”  and 
“Aristophanes,”  both  by  I.  Opelt. 

G.  MacGregor,  The  Hemlock  and  the  Cross.  Humanism,  Socrates  and  Christ 
(Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1963,  $5.50),  255  pp. 

The  author  of  The  Bible  in  the  Making  [cf.  NT  A  6(1,  ’61)  p.  137]  has 
produced  a  work  on  Christianity  and  humanism,  their  conflicts  and  confluences, 
and  their  future  in  our  pluralistic  society.  It  is  the  author’s  contention  that  the 
two  were  meant  to  complement  one  another,  that  repudiation  of  either  entails 
repudiation  of  both.  The  volume  is  indexed. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1963,  $3.75),  xii  and  274  pp. 

For  this  reprint  of  the  author’s  1957  edition,  no  changes  have  been  made. 
Starting  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  term 
“apocrypha,”  and  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  M  then  treats  each  book 
in  turn  from  1-2  Esdras  through  Maccabees.  Concluding  chapters  study  the 
relation  of  these  works  to  the  NT,  a  history  of  their  use  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  literature,  music,  art,  etc.  Appendixes  discuss  current  English 
translations  of  these  OT  apocrypha  and  also  (briefly)  the  NT  apocrypha. 
Indexes  and  a  brief  bibliography  follow. 

H.  V.  Morsley,  Junior  Biblical  Archaeology  (5th  rev.  ed. ;  London:  Epworth, 
1963,  9  s.  6  d.),  xiii  and  183  pp.,  8  plates,  2  maps. 

Young  students  can  find  in  this  book  (a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  M’s 
1952  secondary  school  text)  the  answers  to  such  questions  as:  What  were  the 
men  of  Jericho  eating  for  breakfast  the  day  the  walls  fell  down?  or  Did  the 
school  boys  of  Ur  learn  writing  and  mathematics?  or  How  do  modern  Bible 
scholars  use  infra-red  rays  and  atomic  research?  NT  archaeology  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  rapid  treatment  of  Qumran  and  Nag  Hammadi  and  some  references  to 
Roman  law  and  coinage.  A  final  chapter  discusses  problems  and  values  of  modern 
translations  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  NEB. 
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H.  Odeberg,  Pharisaism  and  Christianity,  trans.  J.  M.  Moe  (St.  Louis:  Con¬ 
cordia  Publishing  House,  1964,  paper  $1.75),  112  pp. 

As  an  answer  to  those  who  would  minimize  or  negate  the  antithesis  between 
Pharisaism  and  Christianity,  Odeberg  studies  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Pharisaical 
system  and  finds  that  the  principle  of  hypocritical  self-righteousness  did  directly 
contradict  the  primitive  Christian  ethic  and  is  equally  dangerous  today.  The 
translation  is  from  Fariseism  och  kristendom  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1943). 

H.  Rahner,  S.J.,  L’Fglise  et  Vetat  dans  le  christianisme  primitif,  Chretiens  de 
tous  les  temps  2  (Paris:  Cerf,  1964,  paper  14.40  F),  367  pp. 

The  Innsbruck  patrologist’s  collection  of  Christian  documents  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  Church  and  state  now  appears  in  French  translation.  The  only 
notable  departure  from  the  German  original  [cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62)  p.  152]  is  the 
omission  of  many  bibliographical  references  to  German  works  which  are  more 
or  less  inaccessible  to  French  readers.  The  chronological  table  of  the  original 
is  included. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic.  A  Study  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
Apocalypses  from  Daniel  to  the  Revelation  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  New  York:  Associa¬ 
tion  Press,  1964,  $5.95),  240  pp. 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  R’s  newly  revised  work  of  apocalypticism 
previously  noticed  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  307]. 

S.  H.  Siedl,  O.C.D.,  Qumran.  Eine  Mbnchsgemeinde  im  Alten  Bund.  Studie 
iiber  Serek  ha-Yahad,  Bibliotheca  Carmelitica,  Series  II:  Studia,  Vol.  2  (Rome: 
Teresianum  &  Desclee,  1963),  372  pp. 

* 

Drawing  on  IQS,  in  conjunction  with  other  pertinent  texts  (lQSa,  lQSb, 
references  in  Josephus,  Philo  and  Pliny,  and  especially  Acts),  S  seeks  to 
delineate  the  state,  aims,  ideals  and  practices  of  the  Qumran  community.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  is  a  philological  study  of  the  names  of  the  community, 
particularly  yahad.  The  second  part  examines  the  spiritual  ideals  and  goals, 
while  the  third  part  concentrates  on  the  discipline  within  the  group.  Much  of 
the  material  was  previously  published  [cf.  §§  4-282;  5-270;  7-348].  The  volume 
is  thoroughly  indexed. 

TebulJom  (Der  am  selben  Tage  untergetauchte) ,  ed.  G.  Lisowsky,  Die  Mischna 
VI,  10  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1964,  paper  DM  18),  vi  and  69  pp. 

The  Berlin  publishers  of  the  Mishnah  continue  the  series  with  the  tenth  tract 
of  the  sixth  Seder  ( Toharot )  which  concerns  the  ritual  purity  of  one  who  has 
bathed  during  the  day  but  on  whom  the  sun  has  not  yet  set.  The  introductory 
chapter  discusses  the  name  and  position  of  the  tract  in  the  Mishnah,  its  OT  basis, 
the  problem  of  the  tract  in  relation  to  the  general  laws  of  purification  and  its 
relation  to  the  similarly-named  Tosefta  tract.  Then  follow  the  text,  translation, 
critical  notes  and  commentary. 

Die  Texte  aus  Qumran.  Hebrdisch  und  deutsch.  Mit  masoretischer  Punktation, 
Ubersetzung ,  Einfiihrung  und  Anmerkungen,  ed.  E.  Lohse  (Munich:  Kosel- 
Verlag,  1964,  DM  36),  xxiii  and  294  pp. 

Lohse,  NT  professor  at  Gottingen,  has  published  the  first  German  translation 
of  the  Scrolls  to  include  the  Hebrew  text  on  facing  pages.  He  prefaces  his 
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translation  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  history,  life  and  theology  of  the 
Qumran  community,  with  special  attention  to  the  NT  parallels.  The  texts  he  has 
chosen  are:  IQS,  lQSa,  lQSb,  CD,  1QH,  1QM,  lQpHab,  4Qpatr,  4Qtest, 
4Qflor,  4QpNah  and  4QpPs  37,  each  with  a  page  or  two  of  introduction.  For  the 
sake  of  students,  Masoretic  pointing  has  been  added.  Sixteen  pages  of  notes 
follow  the  translation,  mostly  indicating  parallels  in  the  Scrolls,  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  literature. 

W.  Zimmerli,  Goites  Offenbarung.  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  zum  Alien  Testament, 
Theologische  Biicherei  19  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  15), 
336  pp. 

A  collection  of  14  of  Z’s  articles,  some  out  of  print  and  others  no  longer  easily 
accessible,  are  here  reprinted  in  the  Kaiser  series  of  significant  20th-century 
theological  studies.  All  the  articles  concern  the  OT,  most  of  them  Ezechiel. 
Several  have  been  augmented  or  corrected  for  this  printing. 
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Saint  Bernard.  Un  itineraire  de  retour  d  Dieu,  ed.  L.  Gilson,  trans.  Dom  de 
Saint-Gabriel,  Chretiens  de  tous  les  temps  4  (Paris:  Cerf,  1964),  222  pp. 
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Court  Decisions  and  Public  Statements,  ed.  J.  L.  Blau,  Harper  Torchbooks/The 
Cloister  Library  TB  118  (Rev.  ed. ;  New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1964, 
paper  $2.25),  xiv  and  344  pp. 
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gelischer  Verlag,  1963,  paper  DM  10),  118  pp. 
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Alten  Testaments  20  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1964,  DM  18),  415  pp. 

J.  Lecuyer,  C.S.Sp.,  Etudes  sur  la  collegialite  episcopale  (Le  Puy — Lyon: 
Xavier  Mappus,  1964,  paper  8.35  F),  109  pp. 

A.  Louf,  O.C.S.O.  and  the  Staff  of  Collectanea  OCR,  The  Message  of 
Monastic  Spirituality,  trans.  L.  Stevens,  O.C.S.O.  (New  York — Rome:  Desclee, 
1964,  $4.95),  xv  and  304  pp. 

J.  M.  Oesterreicher,  The  Brotherhood  of  Christians  and  Jews.  An  address 
given  at  the  Jewish  Community  House  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  on  February 
16,  1964  (Newark,  N.J.:  Institute  of  Judaeo-Christian  Studies,  1964),  16  pp. 

Pastoral  Catcchetics,  ed.  J.  Hofinger,  S.J.,  and  T.  C.  Stone  (New  York:  Herder 
&  Herder,  1964,  $4.95),  287  pp. 

H.  Perrin,  Priest  and  Worker.  The  Autobiography  of  Henri  Perrin,  trans.  B. 
Wall  (New  York — San  Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1964,  $4.95), 
v  and  247  pp. 

K.  Rahner,  The  Dynamic  Element  in  the  Church,  trans.  W.  J.  O’Hara,  Quae- 
stiones  Disputatae  12  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  paper  $2.75),  170  pp. 
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paper  8.65  F),  131  pp. 
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x  and  193  pp. 
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spirituelle  et  Vie  interieure”  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1963),  193  pp. 
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Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $4.75),  224  pp. 
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altchristlichen  Literatur,  Band  87  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1964),  pp.  34-46. 

H.  Schurmann,  “Der  ‘Bericht  vom  Anfang.’  Ein  Rekonstruktionsversuch  auf 
Grund  von  Lk.  4,  14-16,”  Studia  Evangelica  II,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur,  Band  87  (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag,  1964),  pp.  242-258. 
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